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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  con^ 
tained  in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work 
in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  ;  a  work  which  the  Author  had  project- 
ed before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote 
and  published  not  long  after.  But  not  finding 
it  successful,  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  go- 
ing to  the  press  too  early,  and  he  cast  the  whole 
anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  some  ne- 
gligences in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in 
Ae  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet 
several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Au- 
thor's Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  that 
juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  affected  to  triumph  in 
any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  bnd  a 
strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices, 
which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized 
to  employ.  Henceforth  the  Author  desires, 
that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regard- 
ed as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OY  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY* 


Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nature, 
may  be  treated  after  two  di£Ferent  manners,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to 
the  entertainment,  instruction,  and  reformation  of  man- 
kind.   The  one  considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  ac- 
tion, and  as  influenced  in  his  measures  by  taste  and 
sentiment;  pursuing  one  object  and  avoiding  another, 
according  to  the  value  which  these  objects  seem  to 
possess,  and  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves.     As  virtue,  of  all  objects,  is  allowed 
to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of  philosophers 
paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours,  borrowing  all 
helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating  their 
subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is 
best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
affections.     They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life,  place  opposite  cha- 
racters in  a  proper  contrast,  and,  alluring  us  into  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness, 
direct  our  steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  pre- 
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cepts  and  most  illustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend 
our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they 
think  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their 
labours. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being, 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  understanding  more  than 
cultivate  his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as 
a  subject  of  speculation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny 
examine  it,  in  order  to  find  those  principles  which  re- 
gulate our  understanding,  excite  our  sentiments,  and 
make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular  object,  ac- 
tion, or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all 
literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have  fixed, 
beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason- 
ing, and  criticism ;  and  should  for  ever  talk  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity, 
without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task, 
they  ai-e  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but,  proceeding 
from  particular  instances  to  general  principles,  they 
still  push  on  tliejr  inquiries  to  principles  more  general, 
and  rest  not  satisfied  till  they  arrive  at  those  original 
principles  by  which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curio- 
sity must  be  bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem 
abstract,  and  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers, 
they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  tlie  learned  and  the 
wise,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for 
the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover 
some  hidden  truths  which  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the    easy  and  obvious  philosophy 
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will  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
prefierence  above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by 
many  will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  more  agree- 
able, but  more  useful^  than  the  other.  It  enters  more 
into  common  life ;  moulds  the  heart  and  affections ;  and^ 
by  touching  those  principles  which  actuate  men,  re- 
forms their  conduct,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abstruse  philosophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and 
action,  vanishes  when  the  philosoper  leaves  the  shade 
and  comes  into  c^n  day ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  conduct  and  behaviour* 
The  fieelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  pas- 
sions, the  v^emence  of  oiur  affections,  dissipate  all 
its  conclusions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher- 
to  a  mere  {deboan. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable, 
as  well  as  justest  fiune,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy 
philosophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoner»  seem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  support  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
posterity.  It  is  easy  for  a  profound  philosopher  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  his  subtle  reasonings;  and  one 
mistake  b  the  necessary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  unusual  appearance, 
or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  phi- 
losopher, who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  far- 
ther; but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the 
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right  path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  il- 
lusions. The  fame  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present ; 
but  that  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
passes  the  seas,  and  still  maintains  his  reputation ; 
but  the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own 
nation  and  to  his  own  age.  And  Addison,  perhaps, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  shall  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  ^ 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  com- 
monly  but  little    acceptable    in   the  world,  as  being 
supposed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles 
and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprehension. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despis- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal 
genius,  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noble  entertainments.     The  most  perfect  character  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an 
equal  ability  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  busi- 
ness ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  discernment  and 
delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ;  and,  in  busi- 
ness, that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  just  philosophy.     In  order  to  diffuse  and 
cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and 
manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended, 
and  send  back  the  student  among  mankind  full  of  noble 
sentiments  and  wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exi- 

'  This  is  not  intended  any  way  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Locke, 
who  was  really  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  just  and  modest  reasoner.  It 
is  only  meant  to  show  the  common  fate  of  such  abstract  philosophy. — 
Note  in  Editions  K,  L. 
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genoe  of  human  life*  By  means  of  such  compositions^ 
▼irtue  becomes  amiable,  science^  agreeable,  company 
instructive,  and  retirement  entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives 
from  sdence  his  proper  food  end  nourishment :  But  so 
narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that 
litde  satisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 
either  from  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions. 
Man  is  a  sociable,  no  less  than  a  reasonable  being : 
But  neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeable 
and  amusing,  or  preserve  the  proper'  relish  for  them* 
Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and,  from  that  disposi**- 
don,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessities  of  human 
life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation :  But  the 
mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always  sup- 
port its  bent  to  care  and.  industry.  It  seems,  then, 
that  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as 
most  suitable  to  the  human  race,  and  secretiy  admo- 
nished them  to  allow  none  of  these  biases  to  drawU>o 
much,  so  as  to  incapai^itate  them  for  other  occupa* 
tions  and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  passion  for 
science,  says  she,  but  let  your  science  be  human,  and 
such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference  to  action  and  so- 
ciety. Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches  I 
prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  me- 
lancholy whieh  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  re- 
ception your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
when  communicated.  Be  a  philosopher :  but,  amidst 
all  your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  with- 
out throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  yritb  this 
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general  opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  with- 
out opposition,  his  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as 
the  matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abso- 
lute rejecting  of  all  profound  reasonings,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  metaphysics^  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  what  can  reasonably  be  pleaded  in  their  be- 
half. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  consider- 
able advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  ab- 
stract philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and 
humane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain 
a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  pre- 
cepts, or  reasonings.     All  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pictures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  si- 
tuations, and  inspire  us  with  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us« 
An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  a  quick 
apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species 
of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.    How 
painful  soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  ap- 
pear, it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.     The  anato- 
mist presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagree- 
able objects ;  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter  in 
delineating  even  a  Venus  or  a  Helen.     While  the  lat- 
ter employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives 
his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  airs,  he 
must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fa- 
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brie  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part 
or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment* 
In  vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the 
other* 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a 
spirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
than  nearer  their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  society.  And  though 
a  philosopher  may  live  remote  from  business,  the  ge* 
nius  of  philosophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  several, 
must  gradually  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on  every  art  or 
calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  greater  foresight 
and  subtiity  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of  power; 
the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in  his 
reasonmgs;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
discipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  plans  and  opera- 
tions. The  stability  of  modem  governments  above 
the  ancient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy, 
have  improved,  and  probably  will  still  improve,  by  si* 
milar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosi- 
^,  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an 
accession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest 
and  most  inoffensive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  ave- 
nues of  science  and  learning;  and  whoever  can  either 
remove  any  obstructions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any 
new  prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be  esteemed  a  bene&ctor 
to  mankind*  And  though  these  researches  may  ap- 
pear painful  find  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some  minds  as 
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witli  some  bodies,  which,  being  endowed  with  vigorous 
and  florid  health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a 
pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed, 
is  painful  to  the  mind  as  w^ell  as  to  the  eye ;  but,  to 
bring  light  from  obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must 
needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  hi  the  profound  and  abstract  phi- 
losophy, is  objected  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatigu- 
ing, but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and 
error.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  and  most  plausi- 
ble objection  against  a  considerable  part  of  metaphy- 
sics, that  they  are  not  properly  a  science,  but  arise 
either  from  the  fruitless  efforts  of  human  vanity,  which 
w^ould  penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  supersti- 
tions, which,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  fair 
ground,  raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  their  weakness.  Chased  from  the  open  coun- 
try, these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest,  and  lie  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices. 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re- 
ceive them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still 
in  possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
disappointment,  will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences^ 
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and  discoTer  tlie  proper  province  of  human  reason ; 
for,  besides  that  many  persons  find  too  sensible  an  in- 
terest in  perpetually  recalling  such  topics  besides  this, 
I  say  the  motive  of  blind  despair  can  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences ;  since,  however  unsuccess- 
ful former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  still 
room  to  hope,  that  die  industry,  good  fortune,  or  im- 
proved sagacity  of  succeeding  generations,  may  reach 
discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages*  Each  adventurous 
genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  him- 
self stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  the  failures 
of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of 
achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  him 
alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously 
into  the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show, 
firom  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse 
subjects.  We  must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to 
live  at  ease  ever  after ;  and  must  cultivate  true  meta- 
physics with  some  care,  in  order  to  destroy  the  false 
and  adulterated.  Indolence,  which  to  some  persons 
affords  a  safeguard  against  this  deceitful  philosophy, 
is,  with  others,,  overbalanced  by  curiosity ;  and  despair, 
which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may  give  place  after- 
wards to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Accurate 
and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  Catholic  remedy  fitted 
for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical 
jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  supersti- 
tion, renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless 
reasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of 
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learning,  there  are  many  positive  advantages  which  re- 
sult from  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  human  nature.     It  is  remarkable,  concerning' 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  most  intimate- 
ly present  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the  object 
of  reflection,  they  seem  involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can 
the  eye  readily  find  those  lines  and  boundaries  which 
discriminate  and  distinguish  them.     The  objects  are 
too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same  aspect  or  situation ; 
and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  instant,  by  a  superior 
penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  ha- 
bit and  reflection.     It  becomes,  therefore,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to 
correct  all  that  seeming  disorder  in  which  they  lie  in- 
volved, when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 
This  task  of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no 
merit  when  performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies, 
the  objects  of  our  senses  rises  in  its  value,  when  direct- 
ed towards  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  we  meet  with  in  per- 
forming it     And  if  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this 
mental  geography,  or  delineation  of  the  distinct  parts 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to 
go  so  far ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  science  may  ap- 
pear (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious),  the  more  con- 
temptible still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  esteemed,  in 
all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion  that  this  science 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical,  unless  we  should  entertain 
such  a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties; 
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that  these  powers  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  that 
what  is  really  distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may 
be  distinguished  by  reflection ;  and  consequently,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  falsehood  in  all  propositions  on 
this  subject,  and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  understanding.  There 
are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  such  as  those 
between  the  will  and  understanding,  the  imagination 
and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some  instances^ 
especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inquiries,  may 
give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  solidity  of 
this  branch  of  learning*  And  shall  we  esteem  it  wor- 
thy the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys-i 
tem  of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies,  while  we  affect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ?  ^ 

8  Tbtt  fkculty  by  which  we  disoem  truth  and  fiUaeboldy  and  that  by 
mhadb.  we  perceive  vice  and  virtii%  had  long  been  confounded  with  each 
other;  and  an  morality  was  sugpoaed  to  be  built  on  eternal  and  immut- 
able reUtioiis,  which,  to  every  intelligent  mind,  were  equally  invariable 
aa  any  propoaltion  oooceming  quantity  or  number.  But  a  *  late  philo- 
aopher  haa  taught  us,  by  the  most  convincing  arguments,  that  molality  ia 
nothing  in  the  abetracC  nature  of  things  but  is  entirely  relative  to  the 
aentimenl^  or  mental  ttste  of  each  particular  being;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  disttnctioiis  of  sweet  and  bitter^  hot  and  cold,  arise  from  the  par- 
ticular feeling  of  each  sense  or  oigan.  Moral  perceptions,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  classed  with  the  operations  of  the  understandings  but 
with  Ifae  tastes  or  sentiments. 
It  had  been  nsual  with  philosophers  to  divide  all  the  passions  of  the 
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But  may  we  not  hope  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  princi- 
ples by  which  the  human  mind  is  actuated  in  its  opera- 
tion? Astronomers  had  long  contented  themselves 
with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions, 
order,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  a 
philosopher  at  last  arose,  who  seems,  from  the  hap- 
piest reasoning,  to  have  also  determined  the  laws  and 
forces  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  go- 
verned and  directed.  The  like  has  been  performed 
with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 
mind  Into  two  classes,  the  selfrsli  and  benevolent,  which  were  supposed 
to  stand  in  constant  opposition  and  contrariety  ;  nor  was  it  thought  that 
the  latter  could  ever  attain  tlieir  proper  object  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  Among  the  selfish  passions  were  ranked  avarice,  ambition,  re- 
venge. Among  the  benevolent,  natural  affection,  friendship,  public 
spirit  Philosophers  may  now  •  perceive  the  impropriety  of  this  divi- 
sion. It  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  even  the  passions, 
commonly  esteemed  selfish,  carry  the  mind  beyond  self,  directly  to  the 
object;  that  though  the  satisfaction  of  these  passions  gives  us  enjoyment, 
yet  the  prospect  of  this  enjoyment  is  not 'the  cause  of  the  passion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  passion  is  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment,  and  without 
the  former  the  latter  could  never  possibly  exist ;  that  the  case  is  precise- 
ly the  same  with  the  passions  denominated  benevolent,  and  consequently 
that  a  man  is  no  more  interested  when  he  seeks  his  own  glory  than  when 
the  happiness  of  his  friend  is  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  nor  is  he  any 
more  disinterested  when  he  sacrifices  his  ease  and  quiet  to  public  good, 
than  when  he  labours  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  ambition.  Here, 
therefore,  is  a  considerable  adjustment  in  the  boundaries  of  the  passions, 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  former 
philosophers.  These  two  instances  may  sufilice  to  show  us  the  nature 
and  importance  of  this  species  of  philosophy  .^Note  in  Editions  K  and  L. 


*  See  Butler*s  Sermons. 
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ceming  the  mental  powers  and  economy^  if  prosecuted 
with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  probable  that 
one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  one  more 
general  and  universal :  And  how  far  these  researches 
may  possibly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be- 
fore or  even  after  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every 
day  ma^e,  even  by  those  who  philosophize  the  most 
negligently;  and  nothing  can  be  more  requisite  than 
to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  with  thorough  care  and 
attention,  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
understandings  it  may  at  last  be  happily  achieved;  if 
not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected  with  some  confidence 
and  security.  ~  This  last  conclusion,  surely,  is  not  de- 
sirable, nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rashly.  For 
how  much  must  we  diminish  from  the  beauty  and  value 
of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  supposition? 
■  Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when  they 
ccMisidered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle  on  which  this  variety  of 
sentiments  might  depend.  And  though  they  have 
sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion 
for  some  one  general  principle,  it  must,  however;  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find 
some  general  principles  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politi- 
cians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and 
more  ardent  application,  may  bring  these  sciences  still 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed  more  rash, 
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precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldest  and 
most  affirmative  philosophy  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human 
nature  seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension, 
this  affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hither- 
to escaped  so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers, 
can  be  very  obvious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains 
these  researches  may  cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves 
sufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  profit  but  of 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition 
'  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able importance. 

But  as,  afler  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  specula- 
tions is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  them ;  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
mounted by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  un- 
necessary detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  Inquiry,  at- 
tempted to  throw  some  light  upon  subjects  from  which 
uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscu- 
rity the  ignorant.  Happy  if  we  can  unite  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  different  species  of  philosophy,  by  reconcil- 
ing profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with 
novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this 
easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto 
served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to 
absurdity  and  error ! 
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Every  one  wQl  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the 
pleasure  of  moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
recalls  to  his  memory  this  saisation,  or  anticipates  it 
by  his  imagination.  These  fiundties  may  mimic  or 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  but  they  never  can 
entirely  reach  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  original 
sentiment.  The  utmost  we  say  of  them,  even  when 
they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is,  that  they  repre- 
sent their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could 
almost  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except  the  mind  be 
disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can  ar-^ 
rive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per^ 
ceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the  colours 
of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  natural 
objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description  be 
taken  for  a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought  id 
still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind,    A  man  in  a  fit  of 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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anger  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  that 
any  person  is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  mean- 
ing, and  form  a  just  conception  of  his  situation  i  but 
never  can  mistake  that  conception  for  the  real  disorders 
and  agitations  of  the  passion.  When  we  reflect  on  our 
past  sentiments  and  affections,  our  thought  is  a  faithful 
mirro]^  and  copies  its  objects  truly;  but  the  colours 
which  it  employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparison  of 
those  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed. 
It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  metaphysical  head  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distin-* 
guished  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  less  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  species  want  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  in  most  others ;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  not  requisite  for  any,  but  philosophical 
purposes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appel- 
lation. Let  us,  therefore,  use  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  Impressions;  employing  that  word  in  a  sense 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual.  By  the  term  impres- 
sioHf  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when 
we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or 
will.  And  impressions  are  distinguished  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  (hose  sensations  or 
movements  above  mentipned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  of  man ;  which  not  only  escapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
sters and  join  incongruous  shapes  and  appearances, 
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costs  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the 
body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps 
with  pun  and  difficulty,  the  thought  can  in  an  instant 
transport  us  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  or  even  beyond  the  universe,  into  the  unbounded 
chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  lie  in  total  confu- 
sion. What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of,  may  yet  be 
conceived;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of  thought, 
except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction. 

But  though  our  thougljt  seems  to  possess  tliis  uni> 
bounded  liberty,  we  shall  find  upon  a  nearer  examina- 
tion, that  it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  that  all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing, 
augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  materials  afforded  us 
by  the  senses  and  experience.  When  we  think  of  a 
golden  mountain,  we  t>nly  join  two  consistent  ideas, 
gold  and  mountain^  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted. A  virtuous  horse  we  can  conceive;  because, 
fix>m  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive  virtue ;  and  thi^ 
we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  shape  of  a  horse,  which 
is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.  In  short,  all  the  materials 
of  thinking  are  derived  either  from  our  outward  or  inr 
ward  sentiment :  The  mixture  and  composition  of  these 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  express  my- 
self in  philosophical  language^  all  our  ideas  or  more 
feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressions  or  pior^ 
lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  wpill,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient.  Firsts  When  we  analyze  our  thoughts 
or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always 
find  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas 
as  were  copied  firom  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment;. 

b2 
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Even  those  ideas,  which  at  first  yiew^  seem  the  most 
wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  serutiny^ 
to  be  derived  from  it  The  idea  of  Ood,  as  meaning 
an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  Being,  arises 
from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and 
augmenting,  without  limit,  those  qualities  of  goodness 
and  wisdom.  We  may  prosecute  this  inquiry  to  what 
length  we  please ;  where  we  shall  always  find,  that  every 
idea  which  we  examine  is  copied  from  a  similar  impres- 
sion.  Those  who  would  assert,  that  this  position  is  not 
universally  true,  nor  without  exception,  have  only  one, 
and  that  an  easy  method  of  refuting  it;  by  producing 
liiat  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from 
this  source.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  iinpression 
or  lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it. 

Secondly,  If  it  happen,  fi^m  a  defect  of  the  organ^ 
that  a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensa* 
tion,  we  always  find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  of 
Che  correspondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no 
iioti<m  of  colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore 
either  of  them  that  sense  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by 
opening  this  new  inlet  for  his  sensations,  you  also  open 
an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficulQr  in  con- 
ceiving these  objects.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  ob* 
ject  proper  for  exciting  any  sensation  has  never  been 
applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negro  has  no 
notion  of  the  relish  of  wine.  And  though  there  are 
few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind; 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable 
of  a  sentiment  or  passion  that  belongs  to  his  species, 
yet  we  find  the  same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less 
degree.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of 
inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart 
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easily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosi-^ 
ty*  It  is  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  pos* 
ses  many  senses  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception  $ 
because  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  introduced 
to  us^  in  the  only  muiner  by  which  an  idea  can  hav6 
access  to  the  mind,  to  wit^  by  the  actual  feeling  and 
sensation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  phenom^ 
non^  which  may  prove^  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible for  ideas  to  arise,  independent  of  their  corre- 
spondent impressions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  al^ 
lowed,  that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of  colour,,  which 
enter  by  the*eye,  or  those  of  sound,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  the  ear,  are  really  different  from  each  othef^ 
tiiougb^  at  the  same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  ihlii 
be  troe  of  difierent  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of 
the  di£ferent  shades  of  the  same  colour;  and  each 
shade  produces  a  distinct  idea>  independent  of  the  restk 
For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible,  by  the  ooU'- 
tinual  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  oolour  insensibly 
into  what  is  most  remote  from  it;  and  if  you  will  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  cannot^ 
without  fJisurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same» 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  person  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfiM^ly  acquaint* 
ed  with  oolours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular 
shade  of  blne^  for  instance^  which  it  never  has  been 
Jus  fortune  to  meet  with ;  let  all  the  different  shades  of 
that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before 
him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  be  will  perceive  a  blank  wher6  ^ 
that  shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is 
ft  grieater  distance  in  that  place  between  the  contigif- 
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ous  colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe  there  are  few 
but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  e- 
very  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  itistance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit,  that 
for  it  done  we  should  alter  our  general  maxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only 
seems  in  itself  simple  and  intelligible,  but,  if  a  proper 
use  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equal- 
ly intelligible,  and  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so 
long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and 
drawn  disgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas,  especially  ah* 
stract  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obscure.  The  mind 
has  but  a  slender  hold  of  them.  They  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas,  and  when  we 
have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  has  a  determi- 
nate idea  annexed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  impres- 
sions, that  is,  all  sensations  either  outward  or  inward, 
are  strong  and  vivid.  The  limits  between  them  are 
more  exactly  determined  i  nor  is  it  easy  to  fall  into  any 
error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  enter- 
tain, therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term 
is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but 
too  frequent),  we  need  but  inquire,  Jrom  what  impres-' 
iion  is  that  supposed  idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our 
suspicion.    By  bringing  ideas  in  ^  clear  a  light,  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may 

arise  eonceming  their  nature  and  reality.  * 

■   _  ■ 

*  It  is  probable  tbat  no  more  was  meant  by  tlioBe  who  demed  innate 
idcftSy  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  teims  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with 
sadi  cantion,  nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about 
tbor  doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  innate  t  If  innate  be  equivalent 
V>  natonJ,  then  all  the  perc^vtions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word, 
1»hetl»er  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous. 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be 
firiTolotts ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  before^  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be 
ccwPTnonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others,  as  standing 
for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as  i|j 

lihoaghts.    Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  ^ 

meftot  by  ■■wiling  that  sdf-love^  or  resentment  of  injuriesy  or  the  pat* 
soon  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  imprettions  and  ideas,  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  what  in  original  or  copied  from 
"ao  preoedoit  perception,  then  may  we  assert,  that  all  our  impressions  an 
kmete,  and  oor  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  liocke  was 
betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  making  use  of  unde- 
fined terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tedidus  length,  without  ever 
tDudiing  tiie  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  eiicumlocntion 
acem  to  nm  through  that  philosopher's  reasonings,  on  this  as  well  a* 
most  other  subjects. 
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SECTION  III. 


OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


It  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection 
between  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  ima- 
gination, they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  serious 
thinking  or  discourse,  this  is  so  observable,  that  any 
particular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  regular 
tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
rejected.  And  even  in  our  wildest  and  most  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad- 
ventures, but  that  there  was  still  a  connection  upheld 
among  the  different  ideas  which  succeeded  each  other. 
Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to  be  tran- 
scribed, there  would  immediately  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly 
revolved  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which 
had  gradually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion.   Among  different  languages,  even  when  we  can- 
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not  suspect  the  least  connection  or  communication^  it 
is  foundy  that  the  words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most 
compounded^  do  yet  nearly  correspond  to  each  otber^; 
a  certain  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  comprehended  in 
the  compound  ones  were  bound  together  by  some  imi<- 
versal  principle,  which  had  an  equal  influence  on  all 
mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find 
that  any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or 
class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject,  how- 
ever, that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  ap- 
pear to  be  only  three  principles  of  connection  among 
ideas,  namely,  Resemblance^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
and  Cause  or  Effect. 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads 
our  thoughts  to  the  original.  ^  The  mention  of  one 
q>artment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry 
or  discourse  concerning  the  others ; ""  and  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  follows  it '  But  that  this  enumeration  is 
complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  as- 
sociation except  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the 
satisfiiGtion  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satis* 
fiurtion.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  rnn  over 
several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle 
which  binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never 
stopping  till  we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  pos-^ 
s9>le.  *  The  more  instances  we  examine,  and  the  more 
care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire, 


^  Rcgemblance.  *  Contigui^.  ^  Cauie  and  Effect   . 

*  For  inrtancpi  ContMil  or  Contxiffiety,  is  alio  a  connection  among 
ideas,  but  it  may  perhi^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  CautaHon  bbA 
^tewMancc*    Wbere  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the 
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that  the  enumeration  which  we  form  from  the  whole  is 
complete  and  entire.  ^ 

other ;  that  is,  the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihila* 
tion  of  an  object,  implies  the  idea  of  its  fonncr  existence* 


3  This  Essay,  as  it  stands  in  Editioks  K,  L,  N,  thus  continues. 

Instead  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  lead  us  into 
many  useless  subtilities,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  eHccts  of  this  con-^ 
nexion  upon  the  passions  and  imagination ;  where  we  may  open  up  a  field 
of  speculation  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps  more  instructive,  than  the 
other. 

As  man  is  a  reiiiso'nable  being,  and  is  continually  in  pursuit  of  happi* 
ness,  which  he  hopes  to  find  in  tlie  gratification  of  some  passion  or  aflec- 
tion,  he  seldom  acts,*or  speaks,  or  thinks,  without  a  purpose  and  intention. 
He  has  still  some  object  in  view ;  and  how^ever  improper  the  means  may 
sometimes  be,  which  he  chooses  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  he  never 
loses  view  of  an  end,  nor  wilt  he  so  much  as  throw  away  his  thoughts  or 
reflections,  where  he  hopes  not  to  reap  any  satisfaction  from  them. 

In  all  compositions  of  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requisite  tliat  the  writer 
have  some  plan  or  object ;  and  though  he  may  be  hurried  from  this  plan 
by  the  vehemence  of  thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  carelessly  as  in  an 
epistle  or  essay,  there  must  appear  some  aim  or  intention,  in  his  first  set- 
ting out,  if  not  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  work.  A  production 
without  a  design  would  resemble  more  the  ravings  of  a  madman,  than 
the  sober  efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  exception,  it  follows,  that  in  narrative  com- 
positions, the  events  or  actions  which  the  writer  relates,  must  be  connect- 
ed together  by  some  bond  or  tie :  They  must  be  related  to  each  other  in 
the  imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  unity y  which  may  bring  them  under 
one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be  the  object  or  end  of  the  writer  in 
his  first  undertaking. 

This  connecting  principle,  among  tlie  several  events  which  form  thd 
subject  of  a  poem  or  history^  may  be  very  different,  according  to  the  dif« 
ferent  designs  of  the  poet  or  historian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon 
the  connecting  principle  of  resemblance.  Every  fabulous  transformation, 
produced  by  the  miraculous  power  of  the  gods,  falls  within  the  compass 
of  his  work.  There  needs  but  this  one  circumstance  in  any  event,  to 
bring  it  under  his  original  plan  or  intention. 

An  annalist  or  historian,  who  should  undertake  to  nitrite  the  histoiy  of 
Europe  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of 
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coiiligBity  in;^Dd  or  pkoe.  All  events  which  happen  in  that  portion  of 
ipaee,  and  period  of  time,  are  comprdiended  in  his  design,  though  in 
other  respects  different  and  unconnected.  Hiey  have  still  a  species  of 
wnhf,  amidst  all  their  diTersity. 

But  the  most  usual  species  of  connexion  among  the  diffbrdnt  events, 
uliidi  enter  into  any  nairatiTe  composition,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
vriule  the  historian  traces  the  series  of  actions  according  to  their  natural 
Older,  remounts  to  their  secret  qprings  and  principles,  and  delineates 
Ibeirmost  remote  consequences.  He  chooses  for  his  subject  a  certain 
portion  of  that  great  chain  of  events^  which  compose  the  history  of  man- 
kind :  Each  link  in  this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  his  narration : 
Somelinies  unavoidable  ignorance  renders  all  his  attempts  fruitless: 
Sometimes  be  supplies  by  conjecture  what  is  wanting  in  knowledge : 
And  always,  he  is  sensible  that  the  more  unbroken  the  chain  is,  which  he 
presents  to  his  readeni,  the  more  perfect  is  his  production.  He  sees, 
that  the  knowledge  of  causes  is  not  only  the  most  satisfactory,  this  re- 
latioD  or  connexion  being  the  strongest  of  all  others,  but  also  the  most 
instructive ;  since  it  u  by  this  knowledge  alone  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
trol events  and  govern  futurity* 

HcR^  therefore,  we  may  attain  some  notion  of  that  unity  of  aciuntf 
tboat  which  all  critics,  afler  Aristotle,  have  talked  so  much ;  perhaps  to 
little  purpose,  while  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  sentiment  by  the  ac- 
oitacy  of  philosophy.  It  appears  that,  in  all  productions^  as  well  as  in 
tiie  epic  and  tngic,  there  is  a  certain  unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  oc- 
casion, our  diougfata  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  We  would 
produce  a  work  that  will  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  mankind.  It 
appears  also^  that  even  a  biograf^er,  who  should  write  the  life  of  Achil- 
les, would  connect  the  events  by  showing  their  mutual  dependance  and 
relation,  as  much  as  a  poet,  who  should  make  the  anger  of  that  hero  the 
■ttbject  of  his  narration.  *  Nor  only  in  any  limited  portion  of  life,  a 
nan's  actions  have  a  dependance  on  each  other,  but  also  during  the  whole. 
period  of  his  duration  from  the  cradle  Co  the  grave  $  nor  is  it  possible  to 
strike  off  one  link,  however  minute,  in  this  regular  chain,  without  affect- 
ing the  whole  series  of  events  which  follow.  Hie  unity  of  action,  there- 
tore,  which  is  to  be  found  in  biography  or  history,  diflfora  from^  that  of 
•pic  ^oHrj,  not  in  kind^  but  in  degree.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion 
among  the  events  is  more  dose  and  sensible ;  the  narration  is  not  car- 


•   Contrary  to  Aristotle,    MvB'f   V   irr/v  Jtfy    Sfx>    Snn^  rnk 

/Uim,  4  if  h/0f  «9fr  «rny  v.    ^'Ovrs^^i  ig  x^mfyh  flm  Tr^XkcUWiff 

Urn  fJm  iitiUm  ylmm  vr^Siitf}  &C.     Kff .  «• 
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ried  on  through  such  a  length  o(  time ;  and  the  actors  hasten  to  some  re- 
markable period,  whldi  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Tliis  con- 
duct of  the  epic  poet  depends  on  that  particular  situation  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  passions,  which  is  supposed  in  that  production.  The  ima- 
gination, both  of  >iv¥iter  and  reader,  is  more  enlivened,  and  the  passions 
more  enflamed  than  in  history,  biography,  or  any  species  of  narration, 
that  confine  tbennelvw  to  strict  truth  and  reality.  Let  us  consider  the 
effect  of  these  two  circumstances,  of  an  enlivened  imagination  and  in- 
flamed passions,  which  belong  to  poetry,  e^ecially  the  epic  kind,  abovp 
any  other  species  of  composition  ;  and  let  us  see  for  what  reason  they 
require  a  stricter  and  closer  unity  in  the  fable. 

First,  All  poetry  being  a  species  of  painting,  approaches  us  nearer  to 
tlie  objects  than  any  other  species  of  narration,  tlirows  a  stronger  light 
upon  them,  and  delineates  more  distinctly  those  minutes  circumstances, 
which,  though  to  the  historian  they  seem  superfluous,  serve  mightily  to 
enliven  the  imagery  and  gratify  the  fancy.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  as  in 
the  Iliad,  to  inform  us  each  time  the  hero  buckles  his  shoes  and  ties  his 
garters,  it  will  be  requisite,'  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  in 
the  Henriade ;  where  the  events  are  ruu  over  with  sudi  rapidity,  that 
we  scarce  have  leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scene  or  action. 
Were  a  poet,  therefore,  to  comprehend  in  his  subject  any  great  compass 
of  time  or  series  V>f  tvcmts,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector  to  its  re- 
mote causes,  in  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  judgement  of  Paris,  he  must 
draw  out  his  poem  to  an  iipmeasurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  this  large 
canvas  with  just  painting  and  imagery.  The  reader^s  imagination,  inflamed 
with  such  a  series  of  poetical  descriptions,  and  his  passions,  agitated  by 
a  continual  sympathy  witli  the  actors,  must  flag  long  before  the  period 
of  narration,  and  must  sink  into  lassitude  and  disgust,  from  the  repeat- 
ed violence  of  the  same  movements. 

Secondly^  That  an  epic  poet  must  not  trace  the  causes  to  any  great 
distance,  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  reason,  which  is 
drawn  from  a  property  of  the  passions  BtiU  more  remarkable  and  singular. 
'Tis  evident,  that  in  a  just  composition,  all  the  affections  excited  by  the 
different  events  described  and  represented,  add  mutual  force  to  each  o- 
ther ;  and  that,  while  the  heroes  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  scene, 
and  each  action  is  strongly  connected  with  the  whole,  the  concern  is  con- 
tinually awake,  and  the  passions  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  The  strong  connexion  of  the  events,  as  it  facilitates  the 
passage  of  the  thought  or  imagination,  from  one  to  another,  facili- 
tates al^  the  .tcansfusion  of  the  passions,  and  preserves  the  affection  still 
in  the  samexl^ai^nel  and  direction.  Our  sympathy  and  concern  for  Eve 
prepares  the  way  for  a  like  sympathy  with  Adam ;    The  affection  is  pre- 
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fOfcd  almort  entire  in  the  tnuisition ;  and  the  mind-.-e^tt  immediately 
the  new  objed*  as  strongly  relited  to  that  which  formerly  engaged  its 
attention.  But  were  the  poet  to  make  a  total  digression  from  his  sub- 
ject^ and  introduce  a  new  actor,  no  way  connected  with  the  personages, 
the  imagination,  fteling  a  breach  in.  the  transition,  would  enter  coldly 
into  the  new  scene ;  would  kindle  by  slow  degrees ;  apd  in-re^iwiog  to 
the  mainsnbjectof  the  poem,  would  pass,  as  it  were,  upoiifoBalgtt  ground, 
and  have  its  concern  to  excite  fltaew,  in  grder  to  takepiHy  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  The  same  inconYenience  follows  in  a  lesser  degree^  where 
|be  ^oet  tnoes  his  events  to  too  great  a  distance^  and  binds  together  ac- 
tiMi%  irhicli,  tboi^  not  altogether  disjoined,  have  not  so  strong  a  con^ 
neijfm  as  is  requisite  to  forward  the  transition  of  the  passions.  Hence 
frises  the  artiioe  of  oblique  narration,  employed  in  the  Odyssey  and 
MbM  ;  where  tbe  hero  is  introduced,  at  fiiM^  near  the  period  of  his  de« 
signs,  and  afterwards  shows  os,  as  it  were  in  perspectiTe^  the  more  dis- 
tant ereots  and  causes.  By  this  means,  the  reftdir!«.Quriosity  is  imme- 
diately euited :  Hie  erents  follow  with  rapidity^  fii|din)ayqy  close  cmw 
liCKion:  And  the  concern  is-preaertred  alive^  ai^d  fioiitiQft%%  increases 
by  means  of  the  near  relation  of  the  ofcjectsb  Atm  tlle.J>eginning  to  the 
end  of  the  namtion.  '  " - 

Hie  same  rule  takes  place  in  dramltic  poetry ;  Hor  is  it  ever  permitted 
in  a  regular  composition,  to  introduce  an  actor'  who  has  no  connexion^ 
«r  but  a  small  one,  with  the  principal  personages  of  tbe  fable,  Tbe 
spectator's  concern  must  not  be  diverted  by  any  scenes  d^joined  and  se- 
parate  firam  the  rest  Hiis  breaks  the  course  of  the  passions^  and  pre* 
vents  that  eommmiicatian  of  the  seversl  emotions,  by  which  one  scene 
ndUs  force  to  anMfacr,  and  tranaftises  the  pity  and  tenror  it  excites  upon 
succeeding  sceni^  until  the  whole  produces  that  rapidity  of  moTe- 
wfasch  IS  paeuliar  to  the  theatre.  How  must  it  extinguisb  this 
waimdi  of  nfifeetion  to  Ht>e.  entertained,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  new  action 
and  new  penonages,  no  way  rehted  to  the  former;  to  find  so  sensible  a 
baeaah  ar  ^recnlty  in  t|ie«nurse  of  the  pasdons^  by  means  of  this  breach 
in  tbe  connexion  of  ideas ;  and  instead  of  carrying  the  ^n|pi|||iy^4^  on^ 
neene  into  the  following,  to'  be  obliged  every  moment  to  eix<te  •  new 
0oocsm,  and  take  party  in  •  new  scene  of  action  ? 

But  though  this  role  of  unity  of  action  be  common  to  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry ;  we  may  still  observe  a  diflference  betwixt  them,4|diicfa  may, 
t>erhaps,  deserve  our  attention.  In  both  these  q^es  of  coqipo6itio% 
'His  requisite  the  action  be  one  and  simple,  in  order  to  preserve  the  con^ 
tern  or  sympathy  entire  and  undiverted :  But  in  e|^  pt  mrra|iYe  poetry, 
this  rule  is  also  established  upon  another  foundation,  viz.  the  necessity 
<hai  is  incumbent  on  every  writer  to  form  some  plan  or  deogn*  before  he 
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enter  on  any  discourse  or  narration,  and  to  comprehend  his  subject  in 
some  general  aspect  or  united  view,  which  may  be  the  constant  object  of 
his  attention.  As  the  author  is  entirely  lost  in  dramatic  compositions, 
and  the  spectator  supposes  himself  to  be  really  present  at  the  actions  re- 
presented ;  this  reason  has  no  place  with  regard  to  the  stage ;  but  any 
dialogue  or  conversation  may  be  introducedf  which,  without  improbabili- 
ty, might  have  passed  in  that  determinate  portion  of  space,  represented 
by  the  theatre.  Hence,  in  all  our  English  comedies,  even  those  of  Con- 
greve,  the  unity  of  action  is  never  strictly  observed ;  but  the  poet  thinks 
H  sufficient,  if  his  personages  be  any  way  related  to  each  other,  by  blood, 
or  by  living  in  the  same  family  ;  and  he  afterwards  introduces  them  in 
particular  scenes,  where  they  display  their  humours  and  characters,  with- 
out much  forwarding  the  main  action.  The  double  plots  of  Terence  are 
licenses  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  And  though  this 
conduct  be  not  perfectly  regular,  it  is  not  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  comedy,  where  the  movements  and  passions  are  not  raised  to  such 
a  height  as  in  tragedy;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fiction  or  representa- 
tion palliates,  in  some  degree,  such  licenses.  In  a  narrative  poem,  the 
first  proposition  or  design  confines  the  author  to  one  subject ;  and  any 
digressions  of  this  nature  would,  at  first  view,  be  rejected  as  absurd  and 
monstrous.  NeiUier  Boccace,  la  Fontaine,'  nor  any  author  of  that  kind, 
though  pleasantry  be  their  chief  object,  have  ever  indulged  them. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  of  history  and  epic  pqetry,  we  may  con- 
clude, from  the  foregoing  reasonings,  that  as  a  certain  unity  is  requisite 
in  all  productions,  it  cannot  be  wanting  to  history  more  tlian  to  any 
other ;  that  in  history,  the  connexion  among  the  several  events,  which 
unites  them  into  one  body,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same 
which  takes  place  in  epic  poetry ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  composition, 
this  connexion  is  only  required  to  be  closer  and  more  sensible,  on  account 
of  the  lively  imagination  and  strong  passions,  which  must  be  touched  by 
the  poet  in  his  narration.  The  Pelopponnesian  war  is  a  proper  subject 
for  history,  the  siege  of  Athens  for  aii  epic  poem,  and  the  death  of  Al- 
cibiades  for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  difference,  therefore,  betwixt  history  and  epic  poetry  consists 
only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  which  bind  together  those  several 
events  of  which  their  subject  is  composed,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  words,  to  determine  exactly  the  bounds  which  separate  them 
from  each  other.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste  more  than  of  reasoning;  and 
perhaps,  this  unity  may  oflen  be  discovered  in  a  subject,  where,  at  first 
view,  and  firom  an  abstract  consideration,  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it. 

'Tis  evident  that  Homer,  in  the  course  of  his  narration,  exceeds  the 
first  proposition  of  his  subject ;  and  that  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which 
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the  dMili  of  Hector,  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  produced 
to  manj  iUs  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  strong  connexion  betwixt  these  two 
moifcnientiy  the  quick  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  the  contrast  be- 
twixt tfie  eflfects  of  cpncprd  and  discord  ampngst  the  princes,  and  the  na- 
tural cnriositf  we  have  to  see  Achilles  in  action,  after  so  long  repose; 
an  these  causes  cairy  cm  the  reader,  and  produce  a  sufficient  unity  in  the 


It  may  be  objected  to  Milton,  that  he  has  traced  up  his  causes  to  too 
great  a  distance,  and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  produces  the  fidl  of 
man  bj  a  train  of  events,  which  is  both  veiy  long  and  very  casual.  Not 
to  mention  that  tfie  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  has  related  at  length, 
isnomoratfaecanseofthatcatastrophe,  than  of  the  battle  of  Fhanalia, 
or  anj  other  erent  that  has  ever  happened.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the 
odter  hand,  that  all  these  events,  the  rebellion  of  the  angels,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  (all  of  man,  resemble  each  other  in  being  miracu- 
lons^  and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ;  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  eamiigmous  in  time;  and  that,  being  detached  from  all  other  events, 
and  being  the  only  original  facts  which  revelation  discovers,  they  strike 
the  eye  at  oooe^  and  naturally  recall  each  other  to  the  thought  or  imaging^ 
tioa.  If  we  consider  all  these  circumstances,  I  say^  we  shall  find,  that  these 
parts  of  die  action  have  a  sufficient  unity  to  mske  them  be  comprehend- 
ed in  one  Able  or  narration,  ^o  which  we  may  add,  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  have  a  peculiar  resemblance,  as  being 
ooanteqwrts  to  each  other,  and  presenting  to  the  reader  the  same  moral, 
of  obe^enoe  to  our  Creator. 

These  loose  hints  I  have  thrown  together,  in  order  to  excite  the  curio- 
sity of  philosophers,  and  beget  a  suspicion  at  least  if  not  a  full  persuasion, 
ttiat  this  subject  is  very  copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human 
mind  depend  on  the  connexion  or  association  of  ideas,  which  is  here  ex- 
plained.    Fsrtioilarly,  the  sympathy  betwixt  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tioo,  will,  peifaaps,  appear  remarkable;  while  we  observe  that  the  affec- 
tions, exdted  by  one  object,  pass  easily  to  another  connected  with  it;  but 
transfbse  themselves  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  along  different  objects, 
which  have  no  manner  of  connexion  together.     By  introducing  into  any ' 
nmiHmtifmj  penonages  and  actions  foreign  to  each  other,  an  iigudidous 
anthor  loses  that  communication  of  emotions,  by  which  alone  he  can 
interest  the  heart,  and  raise  the  passions  to  their  proper  height  and  period. 
llie  full  explication  of  this  principle  and  idl  Its  consequences,  would 
lend  tts  into  leasonings  too  profound  and  too  copious  for  these  Essays. 
'Tn  sufficient  for  us,  at  present,  to  have  established  this  conclusion,  that 
^  three  connecting  principles  of  all  ideaS|  are  the  relatiopa  of  retem' 
Mmcsf,  cofUlguUy,  and  catcM/ton. 
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SCEPTICAL  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF 

THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  L 


All  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  Relatiofis 
of  IdeaSf  »and  Mailers  of  FacL  Of  the  first  kmd  are 
the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic, 
and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  is  either  intui- 
tively or  demonstratively  certain.  Tliat  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  t*wo  sideSy  is  a 
proposition  which  expresses  a  relation  between  these 
figures.  That  three  times  Jive  is  equal  to  the  half  of 
thirty^  expresses  a  relation  between  these  numbers. 
Propositions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what  is 
any  where  existent  in  the  universe.     Though  there 
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never  vere  a  clrde  or  triangle  in  nature^  the  Ixuths  de^ 
nuHistrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cer^ 
tUDty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  hu- 
man reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner; 
xior  is  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a 
iike  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every 
matter  of  fiu;t  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never  im* 
ply  a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  same  fiusility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  con- 
formable to  reality.  7%^/  the  sun  mil  not  rise  fo-mor^ 
rott^  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proposition,  and  implies  no- 
more  contradiction,  than  the  affirmation,  thai  it  will 
rise*.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demon-^ 
strate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstratively  false,  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could  never  be  dis-% 
ttnctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  ta 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  as^ 
sures  us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  be-* 
yond  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  re-i 
cords  of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it-is- 
observable,  had  been  little  cultivated  either  by  the  an-* 
cients  or  modems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  er«i 
rors,  in  the  prosecution  of  so  important  an  inquiry, 
may  be  the  more  excusable,  while  we  march  through 
such  difficult  paths  without  any  guide  or  direction. 
They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curiosity,  and 
destroying  that  implicit  faith  and  security  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiry*  The  discovery 
of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement,  but  ra- 
ther an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to  attempt  something 
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more  full  and  satisfactory  than  has  yet  been  proposed 
.to  the  public. 

All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and  EffecL  By  means 
of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence 
of  our  memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man 
why  he  believes  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  absent,  for 
instance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  country  or  in  France, 
he  would  give  you  a  reason,  and  this  reason  would  be 
some  other  fact :  as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  former  resolutions  and  promises.  A 
inan,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  desert 
island,  would  conclude  that  there  had  once  been  men 
in  that  island.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  fact  are 
of  the  same  nature*  And  here  it  is  constantly  sup* 
posed,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  present 
fact  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there 
nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would  be 
entirely  precarious.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice 
and  rational  discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the 
presence  of  some  person :  Why  ?  because  these  are 
the  effects  of  the  human  make  and  fabric,  and  closely 
connected  with  it.  If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  rea- 
sonings of  this  nature,  we  shall  find,  that  they  are 
fpunded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
this  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  direct  or  collate- 
ral. Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects  of  fire,  and 
the  one  effect  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other. 
1  If  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters 
of  fact,  we  must  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  cause  and  efiect. 

I  shall  venture  to  afBrn\,  as  a  general  proposition  which 
admits  of  no  exception,,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  re- 
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la^n  is  not,  in  any  instance^  attained  by  i-easoninga 
a  priori  /  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we 
find,  that  any  particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoin*- 
•ed  with  each  other.  Let  an  object  be  presented  to  a 
man  of  ever  so  stnmg  natural  reason  and  abilities;  if 
thai  object  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able^ 
fay  the  most  accurate  examination  of  its  sensible  quali«> 
ties,  to  discoTer  uiy  <^  its  causes  or  effects.  Adam^ 
though  his  radonal  fiu^ulties  be  supposed,  at  the  very 
first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the 
fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  su£R>* 
vale  him;  or  fix>m  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire  that  it 
would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the  e£fects  which  will  arise  from 
it;  nor  can  our  reas<M],  unassisted  by  experience,  ever 
draw  any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  mat- 
ter  offiu^t. 

This  proposition,  that  causes  and  effects  are  discooer'^ 
abky  not  by  reason^  but  by  experience^  will  readily  be  ad-* 
mitted  widi  regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to 
have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then 
lay  under  of  foretelling  what  would  arise  from  them. 
Present  two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has 
no  tincture  of  naturid  philosophy;  he  will  never  dis^ 
cover  that  they  will  adhere  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  great  force  to  separate  them  in  a  direct 
line,  while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a  laterfll 
pressure.  Such  events  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the 
common  course  of  nature,  are  also  readily  confessed  U^ 
be  known  only  by  experience ;  nor  does  any  man  ima* 
gine  that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attraction 
ef  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered  by  arguments 
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a  priori.     In  like  manner)  when  an  eiifect  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  strno- 
ture  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all 
our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience*     Who  will  assert 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  of  tiger  ? 
But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  o^ 
the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  without  any  secret  struc* 
ture  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  dis- 
cover these  effects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  reason 
without  experience.     We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  have  in-^ 
ferred,  that  one  billiard*ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  need^  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  concerning  it.     Such  is  the  influence  of 
custom,  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
the  highest  degree. 

:  But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  reflections 
may  perhaps  suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to 
us,  and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
effect  which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation ;  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  must  invent  or 
imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as 
its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  bi 
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entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  possibly  find 
the  efiect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate^ 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally  dif- 
ferent fincMn  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  billiard-ball  isr 
a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ;  nor  isr 
there  «ny  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest  hint 
crf'the  odier.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
the  air,  and  left  without  any  suppiort,  immediately  falls: 
Bat  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  is  there  any  thing 
we  discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea 
of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  othei; 
motion,  in  the  stone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  parti- 
cular effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  consult  not  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the 
supposed  tie  or  connexion  between  the  cause  and  effect 
which  bmds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible, 
that  any  other  effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
that  cause.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  biUiard-ball 
moving  in  a  straight  line  towards  another;  even  sup* 
poae  motion  in  the  second  ball  should  by  accident  be 
suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of  their  contact  or  im^ 
pulse;  may  I  not  conceive  that  a  hundred  different 
events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause  ?  May  not 
both  these  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the> 
jSrst  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the 
second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions 
are  ccmsistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we 
give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent 
or  conceivable  than  the  rest?  All  our  reasonings  a 
priori  will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for. 
this  preference. 
.  Ip  a  wof d,  then,  every  effect  is  a  distinct  ^vent  frcn^ 
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its  cause*  It  could  not)  therefore,  be  discovered  in  the 
cause ;  and  the  first  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a 
priorif  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it 
is  suggested,  the  conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must 
appear  equally  arbitrary ;  since  there  are  always  many 
other  effects,  which,  to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  con- 
sistent and  natural.  In  vain,  therefore,  should  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  any  single  event,  or  infer  any  cause 
or  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philoso- 
pher, who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended 
to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  ^ny  natural  operation^ 
or  to  show  distinctly  the  action  of  that  power,  which 
produces  any  single  effect  in  the  universe.  It  is  con* 
fessed,  that  the  utmost  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to 
reduce  the  principles  productive  of  natural  pheno- 
mena to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to  resolve  the  many 
particular  effects  into  a  few  general  causes,  by  means 
of  reasonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. But  as  to  the  causes  of  these  general  causes,  we 
should  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery ;  nor  shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  particular  ex- 
plication of  tliepi*  These  ultimate  springs  'and  prin- 
ciples are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  in- 
quiry. Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  compiu- 
nipatipn  of  motion  by  impulse;  these  are  probably  the 
ultimate  causes  f^nd  principles  which  we  shall  ever  di5«- 
cover  in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  sufH* 
ciently  happy,  if,  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomona  to,  or  near 
to,  these  general  principles*  The  most  perfect  philo* 
sophy  of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our  ignorance 
9  li^le  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect  philosophy 
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cyf  the  monl  or  metaphysical  kind  serves  only  to  Ais* 
eoTer  larger  portions  of  it  Thus  the  observation  of 
kmnan  blindness  and  weakness  is  the  result  of  all  phi-^ 
losophy^  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spite  of  our 
endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of 
natural  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or 
lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated* Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds 
iqpon  the  supposition,  that  certain  laws  are  established 
by  Nature  in  her  operations ;  and  abstract  reasonings 
are  employed,  either  to  assist  experience  in  the  disco- 
ipery  of  th^se  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in 
particular  instances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  pre* 
cise  degree  of  distance  and  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  a  law 
of  motion,  discovered  by  experience,  that  the  moment 
or  force  of  any  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  compound  ra- 
tio or  proportion  of  its  solid  contents  and  its  velocity  : 
and  consequently,  that  a  small  force  may  remove  th§ 
greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrivance  or  machinery  we  can  increase  the  velocit]( 
of  that  Ibrc^  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  an- 
tagonist. Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  pArt§ 
and  figures  which  can  enter  into  any  species  ofma* 
dune ;  but  still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
inerely  to  experience;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it.  When  we  reason  a  priorif  and  con- 
sider merely  any  object  or  cause,  as  it  a^qpears  to  th^ 
mind,  independent  of  all  observation,  it  never  could 
suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any  distinct  object,  such  as 
its  eflfect ;  much  less  show  us  the  inseparable  and.  in? 
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violable  connection  between  them.  A  man  must  be 
very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  reasoning,  that 
crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  be- 
ing previously  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  these 
qualities. 


PART  II. 


But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each 
solution  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reason^ 
ings  concerning  matter  of  fact  P  the  proper  answer  seems 
to  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  When  again  it  is  asked,  What  is  thefoun^ 
dation  of  all  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  concerning 
that  relation  ?  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word,  Expe- 
PERiENCE.  But  if  we  still  carry  on  our  sifting  humour, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclusions  from 
eseperienceP  this  implies  a  new  question,  which  may  be 
of  more  difficult  solution  and  explication.  Philoso- 
phers that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  per- 
sons of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from 
every  corner  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure 
at  last  to  bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The 
best  expedient  to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  mo- 
dest in  our  pretensions,  and  even  to  discover  the  diffi* 
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culty  ourselves  before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this 
means  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  igno- 
rance. 

I  sball  -content  myself  in  this  section  with  an  easy 
task,  and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer 
to  the  question  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and 
eflect,  our  conclusions  from  that  experience  are  nctf 
founded  on  reasoning,  or  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing.  This  answer  we  must  endeavour  both  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  affi)rd- 
ed  us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities 
of  objects;  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  these  objects 
entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform  ms  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  consistence  of  bread ;  but  neither  sense 
nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  human 
body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  actual 
motion  of  bodies,  but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  or 
power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies  never 
lose  but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  can- 
not  form  the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwith- 
standing this  ignorance  of  natural  powers '  and  princi- 
ples, we  always  presume  when  we  see  like  sensible  qua- 
lities, that  they  have  like  secret  powers,  and  expect 
^t  effects  similar  to  those  which  we  have  experienced 


'The  word  Power  is  here  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  lense.  The 
mora  accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  to  this 
•rgamait.  *  fiee  Sect.  viL 
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will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body  of  like  colour  and 
consistence  with  that  bread  which  we  have  formerly 
eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no  scruple  of  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with  certainty,  like 
nourishment  and  support.  Now,  this  is  a  process  of 
the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly  know 
the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there 
is  ho  known  connection  between  the  sensible  qualities 
and  the  secret  powers ;  and  consequently,  that  the  mind 
is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which 
it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  Experience,  it  can 
be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of 
those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  ex- 
perience should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only 
in  appearance  similar,  this  is  the  main  question  on 
which  I  would  insist.  The^  bread  which  I  formerly 
eat  nourished  me ;  that  is^  a  body  of  such  sensible  qua- 
lities was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret  powers  t 
But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also  nourish 
me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  qualities 
must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
The  consequence  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  least,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  conse- 
quence drawn  by  the  mind,  that  there  is  a  certain  step 
taken,  a  process  of  thought,  and  an  inference  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  These  two  propositions  are 
far  from  being  the  same,  I  have  found  that  such  an  od* 
Ject  has  always  been  attended  wilh  such  an  effect^  and  / 
foresee,  that  other  objects  which  are  in  appearance  simi" 
tar,  will  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  I  shall  allow^ 
if  you  please,  that  the  one  proposition  may  justly  be 
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inferred  from  the  other :  I  know^  in  fact,  that  it  always 
is  inferred.  But  if  you  insist  that  the  inference  is  made 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  I  desire  you  to  produce  that 
reasoning.  The  connection  between  these  propositions 
is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium,  which 
may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  inr 
deed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
diat  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who 
assert  that  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  our 
conclusions  concerning  matter  of  &ct. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrat- 
ing and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this 
way ;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connect- 
ing proposition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports 
the  understanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  ques* 
tion  is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to 
his  own  penetration  as  ,to  conclude,  because  an  argu* 
ment  escapes  his  inquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exist.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  task ;  and,  enumerating 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
show,  that  none  of  them  can  afford  such  an  argument. 
:  All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  name* 
ly,  demonstrative  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  rela* 
tioos  of  ideas;  and  moral  reasoning,  or  that  concerning 
matter  of  tad  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  de* 
monstrative  argum^its  in  the  case,  seems  evident,  since 
it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature 
may  change,  and  that  an  object,  seemingly  like  those 
which  we  hfiv^  experienced,  may  be  attended  with  dii^ 
ferent  or  contrary  effects.  May  I  not  clearly  and  dis-^ 
tinctl^  conceive^  that  a  body,  fidling  from  the  clouds^ 
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and  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles  snow,  has 
yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any 
more  intelligible  proposition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  and  January,  and  will 
decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now,  whatever  is  intelligi- 
ble, and  can  be  distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  con* 
tradiction,  and  can  never  be  proved  false  by  any  de- 
monstrative argument  or  abstract  reasoning  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put 
trust  in  past  experience,  and  make  it  the  standard  of 
our  future  judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  proba- 
ble only,  or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  ex- 
istence, according  to  the  division  above  mentioned. 
But  that  there  is  no  argument  of  this  kind,  must  ap- 
pear, if  our  explication  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be 
admitted  as  solid  and  satisfactory.  We  have  said  that 
all  arguments  concerning  existence  are  founded  <m  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  our  knowledge  of  that 
relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience ;  and  that 
all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past. 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposi- 
tion by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding 
existence,  must  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and 
taking  that  for  granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  found** 
ed  on  the  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural 
objects,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  effects 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from 
such  objects.  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience^' 
or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life,  it  may  sure- 
ly be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity 
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wA  least  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature 
which  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  simiUrity  which 
nature  has  placed  among  different  objects.  From  causes 
which  appear  similar,  we  expect  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental  conclusions.  Now 
it  seems  evident^  that  if  this  conclusion  were  formed  by 
reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one 
instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience : 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Nothing  so  like  as  eggs ; 
yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarity,  ex* 
pects  the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any 
kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with 
regard  to  a  particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a 
conclusion  so  different  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a 
hundred  instances  that  are  nowise  different  from  that 
single  one  ?  This  question  I  propose,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  information,  as  with  an  intention  of  raising  dif- 
ficulties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine,  any  such 
reasoning.  But  I  keep  my  mind  still  open  to  instruc* 
tion,  if  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  it  on  me« 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connection  between- the  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  the  secret  powers,  this,  I  must  con- 
fess, seems  the  same  difficulty,  couched  in  different 
terms.  Tlie  question  still  occurs.  On  what  process  of 
argument  is  tihis  inference  founded?  Where  is  the 
medium,  the  interposing  ideas,  which  join  propositions 
so  very  wide  of  each  other  ?  It  is  confessed,  that  the 
colour,  consistence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of 
bread,  appear  not  of  themselves  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  sup- 
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port :  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qualities, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ment of  all  philosophers,  and  contrary  to  plain  matter 
of  fact.  Here  then  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance 
with  regard  to  the  pow^ers  and  influence  of  all  objects. 
How  is  this  remedied  by  experience?  It  only  shows 
us  a  number  of  uniform  effects  resulting  from  certain 
objects,  and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  When  a  new  object,  endowed  with  simi- 
lar sensible  qualities,  is  produced,  we  expect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  effect.  From  a 
body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  bread,  we  ex- 
pect like  nourishment  and  support  But  this  surely  is 
a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained. When  a  man  says,  I  have  founds  in  all  past 
instances^  such  sensible  qualities,  conjoined  "with  such  se^ 
cret  powej's ;  and  when  he  says,  similar  sensible  quali'^ 
ties  will  always  be  conjoined  with  similar  secret  powers  ; 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  proposi- 
tions in  any  respect  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one 
proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other :  But  you 
must  confess  that  the  inference  is  not  intuitive,  neither 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  begging  the  question.  For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  foun- 
dation, that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible 
qualities.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule 
for  the  future,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  any  arguments  from  experience 
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can  proTe  this  resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future : 
since  all  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be 
allowed  hitherto  ever  so  regular,  that  alone,  without 
some  new  aif^ument  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for 
die  fiiture  it  will  continue  so*  In  vain  do  you  pretend 
to  have  learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past 
experience.  Their  secret  nature,4tnd  consequently  all 
their  effects  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any 
change  in  their  sensible  qualities.  This  happens  some- 
times, and  with  regard  to  some  objects :  Why  may  it 
not  happen  always,  and  with  regard  to  all  objects  ? 
What  lo^c,  what  process  of  argument,  secures  you 
agunst  this  supposition?  My  practice,  you  say,  re- 
futes my  doubts.  But  you  mistake  tlie  purport  of  my 
question.  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  the 
point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share  of 
cariosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn  the 
foundation  of  this  inference.  No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me 
satisfaction  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Can  I  do 
better  than  propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
though,  perhaps,  I  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  so« 
Intion?  We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sen- 
sible of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augm^it  our  know* 
ledge. 

I  must  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilly  of  unpardonable 
arrogance^  who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has 
escaped  his  own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  really  exist.  I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all 
the  learned,  for  several  .ages,  should  have  employed 
themselves  in  fruitless  search  upon  any  subject,  it  may 
still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively,  that  tlie 
subject  must  therefore  pass  all  human  comprehension. 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  sources  of  our  know- 
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letlge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for  such  a  subject, 
there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the  enumera- 
tion is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  accurate* 
But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are  some 
considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusa- 
tion of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  pea- 
sants, nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by 
experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects, 
by  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
cause  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance.    If  you  assert,  therefore,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion  by  any 
process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  justly  re- 
quire you  to  produce  that  argument;  nor  have  you 
any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand.     You 
canhot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may  pos- 
sibly escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.     If  you  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  after  reflection,  you 
produce  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a 
manner,,  give  up  the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is 
not  reasoning  wliich  engages  us  to  suppose  the  past 
resembling  the  future,  and  to  expect   similar  effects 
from  causes  which  are  to  appearance  similar.     This  is 
the  proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  pre- 
sent section.    If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made 
any  mighty  discovery.     And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward  scho- 
lar, s'nce  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argument  which,  it 
seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long  before  I  was. 
out  of  my  cradle. 
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PART   L 


Thb  {Mission  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religipn^ 
seems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims 
at  the  correction  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our 
vices,  it  may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to 
foster  a  predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind^ 
with  more  determined  resolution,  towards  that  side 
which  already  dr(va>s  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  pro- 
pensity of  the  natural  temper*  It  is  certain,  that  while 
we  aspire  to  the  magnanimous  finmiess  of  the  phQoso. 
phic  sage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  our  pleasures  aU 
together  within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  last,  ren- 
der our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus  and  other 
Stoics^  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness,  and  rea- 
son ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enjoy- 
ment    While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
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human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the 
empty  and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our  natural  Indo* 
lence,  which,  hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudg* 
ery  of  business,  seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  it- 
self a  full  and  uncontrolled  indulgence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  species  of  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable 
to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  because  it  strikes  in 
with  no  disorderly  passion  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural  affection  or  propen- 
sity ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philoso- 
phy. The  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which 
lie  not  within  the  limits  of  conmion  life  and  practice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a 
philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its 
rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstiti- 
ous credulity.  Every  passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can 
be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  this  philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, must  be  harmless  and  innocent,  should  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  groundless  reproach  and  obloquy. 
But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  it 
so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to  the  public 
hatred  and  resentment  By  flattering  no  irregular  pas- 
sion, it  gains  few  partisans :  By  opposing  so  many  vices 
and  follies,  it  raises  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies,  who 
stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  en- 
deavours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should 
ever  undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and 
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carry  its  doubts  so  &r  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well 
as  speculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights^ 
and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  what- 
soever. Though  we  should  conclude^  for  instance,  as 
in  the  foregoing  section,  that  in  all  reasonings  from  ex- 
perience, there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is 
not- supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the  un- 
derstanding; there  is  no  danger  that  these  reasonings^ 
on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be 
aflfected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  en* 
gaged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in» 
duced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  au- 
thority ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as 
long  as  human  nature  renudns  the  same.  What  that 
principle  is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strong- 
est fiiculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on 
a  sudden  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immedi-» 
ately  observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one 
event  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  diing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by 
any  reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and 
efiect;  since  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natur- 
al operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the  senses; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  efiect.  The  con- 
junction may  be  arbitrary  and  casual.  There  may  be 
no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other:  And,  in  a  word,  such  a  person 
without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  con- 
jecture or  reasoning  concerning  any  xbatter  of  fact,  or 
be  assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
present  to.  his  memory  or  senses. 

d2 
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Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  expert 
ence,  and  has  lived  so  loilg  in  the  world  as  to  have  ob- 
served similar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  con- 
joined together ;  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experi- 
ence ?  He  immediately  hifers  the  existence  of  one  ob- 
ject from  the  appearance  of  the  other :  Yet  he  has  not, 
by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge 
of  the  secret  power,  by  which  the  one  object  produces 
the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  lie  is 
engaged  to  draw  this  inference ;  but  still  he  finds  him- 
self determined  to  draw  it ;  and  though  he  should  be 
convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation^  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  the  same 
course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determines  him  to  form  such  a  conclusion. 

Tliis  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  pro- 
duces a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operation, 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of 
the  understanding,  we  always  say,  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.  By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such 
a  propensity.  We  only  point  out  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which 
is  well  known  by  its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of 
this  cause;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate principle,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclu- 
sions from  experience.  It  is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that 
we  can  go  so  far  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  of 
our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther. 
And,  it  is  certain,  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible 
proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  assert, 
that  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects,  hea& 
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^nd  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the  apr 
pearanoe  «f  the  other.  Tliis  hypothesb  seems  even  the 
oaly  one  which  explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw 
from  a  thousand  instances,  an  inference  which  we  are 
not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance,  that  is  in  no  re? 
qpectdifierent  from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any 
such  variation.  The  conclusions  which  it  draws  from 
considering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which  it  would 
fenn  upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe. 
But  no  man,  having  seen  only  one  body  move  after  bet- 
ing impelled  by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other 
body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse.  All  inferences 
from  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  .of  pustoni,  not 
of  reasoning.  * 


'  NoUung  is  more  usual  than  for  writers,  even  on  moralt  political^  or 
phyricttl  solycth  to  distinpii^h  between  reaton  Bind  experieneey  end  to 
suppose  tiist  these  qtedes  of  argumentation  are  jen^relj  dUferent  Irom 
each  other.  The  former  are  taken  for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual 
facultiesy  wlvchy  hj  considering  4  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  ex* 
^mnning  the  effects  that  must  follow  from  their  operation,  establish  par. 
ticalar  priadples  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy.  The  latter  ^re  supposed  to 
be  dcmcd  entirely  from  sense  and  jobeerjration,  by  which  we  leam  wha( 
Jmb  actually  resulted  from  the  operation  of  particular  objects,  and  ar^ 
thence  aUe  to  infer  what  wjU  /or  the  future  result  from  them.  Tbui^ 
frar  instance^  the  limitfit*<*"ff  and  restraints  of  civil  government,  and  a  le- 
gal constitution,  mey  be  defended,  dther  from  rtaton^  which,  reflecting 
im  the^nsat  frailty  and  corruption  of  human  nature^  teaches,  that  no 
nan  can  safely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  authority ;  or  from  expericncp 
and  history,  which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abuses  that  ambitjon  i^ 
•very  age  and  country  has  been  found  to  mi^e  of  so  i|i9ru4ent  a  con* 


Hie  nme  distinction  bslsraeu  reason  and  .ezpenence  is  maintained  in 
pU  our  deiibentions  concerning  the  conduct  of  life ;  while  the  ezper 
joenced  statesman,  general  physician,  or  merchant,  is  trusted  and  foU 
lowed;  and  the  unprsctised  novice,  with  whatever  natural  talents  en^ 
4pw^^  Mglofited  fnd  jcspisedp    Thpu^''  ^^  be  sIIowcnI  thist  reason  maj 
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Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
useful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  si- 
milar train  of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared 


form  very  plausible  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such 
s  particular  conduct  in  such  particular  circumstances,  it  is  still  supposed 
imperfect,  without  the  assistance  of  experience,  which  is  alone  able  to 
give  stability  and  certainty  to  the  maxim  derived  from  study  and  re- 
flection. 

But  notwithstanding  that  this  distinction  be  thus  universally  received^ 
both  in  the  active  and  speculative  scenes  of  life,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
pronounce,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at  least  superficial. 

If  we  examine  those  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  sciences  above 
mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tion, they  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  last  in  some  general  principle  or 
conclusion,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason  but  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  only  difference  between  them  and  those  maxims,  which 
arc  vulgarly  esteemed  the  result  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  established  without  some  process  of  thought,  and  some  reflec- 
tion on  what  we  have  observed,  in  order  to  distinguish  its  circumstances, 
and  trace  its  consequences  :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  experienced  event 
is  exactly  and  fully  similar  to  that  which  we  infer  as  the  result  of  any 
particular  situation.  The  history  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  ^ero  makes  us  dread 
a  like  tyranny,  were  our  monarchs  freed  from  the  restraints  of  laws  and 
senates :  But  the  observation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  is 
sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  same  apprehen* 
sion,  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  general  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  shows  us  the  danger  which  we  must  incur  by  reposing  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  mankind.^In  both  cases,  it  is  experience  which  is  ul- 
timately the  foundation  of  our  inference  and  conclusion 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have  formed, 
from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxims  concerning  human  af- 
fairs and  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  a  man 
comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he  will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till 
time  and  farther  experience  both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him 
their  proper  use  and  application.  In  every  situation  or  incident,  there 
are  many  particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them  the  justness 
of  his  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  entire- 
ly depend.     Not  to  mention  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  ob- 
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Ui  ibe  past  Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
We  should  never  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  iends, 
or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of 
any  effect.  There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  ac- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  speculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  &ct 
which  happened  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most 
remote  ages,  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to 
the  sensea  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  first  pro- 
ceed in  drawing  these  conclusions.  A  man,  who  should 
find  in  a  desert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  build- 
ings, would  conclude  that  the  country  had,  in  iancient 
times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did 
nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never 
Jbrrn  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  for- 
mer, ages  from  history;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the 
volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  contained,  and 
thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to 
another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye-witnesses  and  specta- 
tors of  these  distant  events.  In  a  word,  if  we  proceed 
not  upon  some  fact  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
our  reasonings  would  be  merely  hypothetical;  and 
however  the  particular  links  might  be  connected  with- 
each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences  would  have 


md  maxiniB  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occasions,  nor  can 
be  hmnediatel J  applied  with  due  faJmnww  and  distinction.  Hie  truth  is^ 
an  inexperienced  reasoner  could  be  no  reasoner  at  al^  were  he  absolutely 
inexperienced ;  and  when  we  asiign  that  character  to  any  one,  we  mean 
it  only  in  a  oomparatiTe  sense^  and  suppose  him  poseeased  of  experience 
in  A  naallcr  and  more  imperfect  degree. 
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nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means, 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.  If  I 
ask,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fact  which 
you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this 
reason  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it.  But 
as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  infinitunij 
you  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  pre- 
sent to  your  memory  or  senses,  or  must  allow  that  your 
belief  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
A  simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  re- 
mote from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  from  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together :  If  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the 
senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom  to  expect  heat 
or  cold,  and  to  believe  that  such  a  quality  does  exist, 
and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach.  This 
belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul, 
ivhen  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the 
passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred, 
when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  these  operations  are 
a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  op 
process  of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able  either 
to  produce  or  to  prevent  At  this  point,  it  would  be 
yery  allowable  for  us  to  stop  our  philosophical  re- 
searches. In  most  questions,  we  can  never  make  a 
single  step  farther ;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
zninate  here  at  l^t,  after  pur  most  restless  and  curious 
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inqniiies.  Bat  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardonable, 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  still  farther 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
natnie  of  this  bdi^y  and  of  the  customary  conjunctionj 
whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we  may  meet 
witfi  some  explications  and  analogies  that  will  give  sa- 
tisfiictiiHi,  at  least  to  such  as  love  the  abstract  sciences, 
and  can  be  entertained  with  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever accurate,  may  still  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and 
Hncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  different  taste,  the  re- 
naing  part  of  this  Section  is  not  calculated  for  them ; 
and  the  following  inquiries  may  well  be  understood, 
liiough  it  be  neglected. 


PART  II. 


Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man, 
and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of 
ideas,  furnished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it 
has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separat- 
ing, and  dividing  these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
Action  and  vision.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with 
all  the  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  partir 
cular  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,^  and 
paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every  circumstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  fact,  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  consists 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
Iks  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
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to  such  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.  For  as  the 
mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  volun- 
tarily annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleases, 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe 
that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
Jktion  and  belief  ]ies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which 
is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which 
depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  plea- 
sure. It  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sen- 
timents, and  must  rise  from  the  particular  situation  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture. 
Whenever  any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom,  carries 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually 
conjoined  to  it;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  or  sentiment  different  from  the  loose  reveries  of 
the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief. 
For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fact  which  we  believe  so 
firmly  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception  assent* 
ed  to,  and  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it  not  for  some 
sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  I  see  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another  on  a 
smooth  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con- 
tact. This  conception  implies  no  contradiction;  but 
still  it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conception  by 
which  I  represent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  com- 
munication of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment, 
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we  should^  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  difBcult,  if  not  an 
impossible  task;  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  should 
endeavour  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  <^ 
anger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of 
these  sentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name 
of  this  feeling;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
(he  meaning  of  that  term,  because  every  man  is  every 
mcxment  conscious  of  the  sentiment  represented  by  it. 
It'^may  not^  however,  be  improper  to  attempt  a  descrip' 
Hon  of  this  sentiment,  in  hopes  we  may  by  that  means 
arrive  at  some  analogies  which  may  afford  a  more  per- 
fect explication  of  it.  I  say,  that  belief  is  notliing  but 
a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  steady  conception 
of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem 
so  unphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken 
for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  supe- 
rior ii^uence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Pro- 
vided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dis- 
pute about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the  com- 
mand over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and 
vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  possible.  It  may  conceive 
fictitious  objects  with  all  the  circumstances  of  place 
imd  time.  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our 
eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they  might  have  ex- 
isted. But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  faculty  of  ima- 
gination can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  is  evident 
that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order 
of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
their^^f'n^  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perfectiy  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con- 
ception.    We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express 
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something  near  it.  But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as 
we  observed  before,  is  belief;  which  is  a  term  that  every 
one  sufficiently  understands  in  common  life.  And  in 
philosophy  we  can  go  no  farther  than  assert,  that  be- 
lief \^  something  felt  by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes 
the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influence; 
makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance;  enforces 
them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present,  for  in- 
stance, a  person's  voice  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  imr 
pression  of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. I  paint  tliein  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  prer- 
sent,  with  the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I 
formerly  knew  them  possessed.  These  ideas  take 
&ster  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an  enchanted  cas- 
tle. They  are  very  diflPerent  from  the  feeling,  and  have 
a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either  to  give 
pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady,  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination ;  and  that 
this  manna'  of  conception  arises  from  a  customary  con- 
junction of  tlie  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memory  or  senses.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, upon  these  suppositions,  to  find  other  operations 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phe- 
nomena to  principles  still  more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  establish- 
ed connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  soon- 
er one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
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its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
a  gentle  and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of 
connexion  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three^ 
namely,  Besemblakcef  Contigtiity^  and  Causation;  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together, 
and  heget  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse, 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  takes  place  among 
all  mankind.  Now,  here  arises  a  .question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend.  Does 
it  happen  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of  the 
objects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  memory,  the  mind 
is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the  correlative, 
but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it 
than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ? 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which  arises 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  if  the  case 
be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  as- 
sociation, this  may  be  established  as  a  general  law, 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment 
to  onr  present  purpose,  that  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evi- 
dently enlivened  by  the  resemblance^  and  that  every 
passion  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing 
this  effect,  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present 
impression.  Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  resem- 
blance, at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so 
much  as  conveys  our  thought  to  him :  And  where  it  is 
absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the  mind  may 
pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  it 
feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by 
that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when 
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it  is  removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly, 
than  by  reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant 
and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may 
be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.  The 
devotees  of  that  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse 
for  the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and 
postures,  and  actions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
quickening  their  fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay, 
if  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects. 
We  shadow  out  the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in 
sensible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more  pre- 
sent to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  these  types, 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  merely  by  an  intellectual 
view  and  contemplation.  Sensible  objects  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other ;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I 
shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reason- 
ing, that  the  effect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas 
is  very  common ;  and,  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance 
and  a  present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of 
a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguity 
as  well  as  of  resemblance.  It  is  certain  that  distance  di- 
minishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our 
approach  to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  it- 
self to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an 
influence  which  imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The 
thinkingon  any  object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what 
is  contiguous ;  but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an 
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that  transports  it  with  a  superior  vivacity*  When 
I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it 
touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
leagues  distant;  though  even  at  that  distance  the  re- 
flecting on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
friends  or  fitmily  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them. 
Bat,  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind 
are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition 
between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give 
a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  ^ant  of  some 
immediate  impression.^ 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  con- 
tiguity.  Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relics  of 
saints  and  holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek 
after  types  or  iihages,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion, 
and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception 
of  those  exemplary  lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  best  relics  which  a 
devotee  could  procure,  would  be  the  handiwork  of  a 
saint;  and  if  his  clothes  and  fomiture  are  ever  to  be 
considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because  they  were  once  at 


^  '  Katunne  nobis  hoc,  inquit,  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum 
I  loca  Yideamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  Tiros  acceperimus  multum 
magis  moreamor^  quam  siquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta 
aut  scripcum  aliquod  legpmus  ?  Vdnt  ego  nunc  moreor:  yenit 
tools  in  nttntem,  quem  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare 
aoiitum;  Cujuaetiam  illi  bortuli  propinqui  non  memoriam  solum  ad- 
ftnmty  sed  ipsom  yidentur  in  conspectu  meo  poneie.  Hie  Speusip- 
pMb  hie  Xcnocrate>y  hie  gus  auditor  Polemo ;  eujus  iOa  sessio  fiiit,  quam 
Eqnidcm  edam  curiam  nostnm,  Hostiliam  dico«  non  lianc  mv- 
^lae  mihi  minor  eaee  ▼idetur  poiteaquam  est  major,  solebam  in- 
Scipionam,  Catonem,  Laelium,  nostrum  yero  in  primis  avum  co* 
gHarc  Tanta  tis  admonitionis  inest  in  iods :  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  his 
dttcta  sit  diaciplina. '    Cicero  de  FinibH$i  lib.  ▼.  i. 
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his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affected  by  him ;  in 
which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect 
eifects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of 
consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn  the 
reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea, 
and  recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  fami- 
liarities, in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phenome- 
non, which  seems  to  prove  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned* 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  be- 
lief of  the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed ; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The 
influence  of  the  picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our 
friend  to  have  once  existed.  Contiguity  to  home  can 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that 
it  really  exists.  Now,  I  assert,  that  this  belief,  where 
it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  senses,  is  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the 
transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here 
explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive  that 
it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from 
custom  and  experience.  And,  as  it  first  begins  from 
an  object  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or 
conception  of  flame  more  strong  or  lively,  than  any 
loose  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea 
arises  immediately.  The  thought  moves  instantly  to- 
wards it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force  of  conception 
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which  is  derived  from  the  impression  present  to  the 
senses.  When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does 
not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike  me  more  strongly, 
than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even 
though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  object  ?  But  what  is  there  in  this 
whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex- 
cept only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition 
to  the  idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  ao^ 
customed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concern- 
ing matter  of  fact  and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  find  some  analogies  by  which  it  may  be  explained. 
Hie  transition  from  a  present  object  does  in  all  cases 
give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  related  idea* 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-efttablished  harmony  be- 
tween the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the 
former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our 
thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cus- 
tom is  that  principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has 
been  effected ;  so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our 
species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every 
circumstance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not 
the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of 
those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
ledge must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoid- 
ing of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and 
contemplation  oijinal  causes^  have  here  ample  subject 
to  employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

VOL.  IV.  £ 
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I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
we  infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa,  is 
so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures, 
it  is  not  probable  Ihat  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallaci- 
ous deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  oper- 
ations; appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy ;  and,  at  best,  is  in  every  age  and  pe- 
riod of  human  life  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take* It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom 
of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be 
infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing* As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs, 
without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implant- 
ed in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought 
in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she  has  estab- 
lished among  external  objects;  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course 
and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
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Though  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the 
World,  oar  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a 
like  species  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a 
superiority  of  chances  on  any  side ;  and,  according  as 
this  superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  in- 
crease, and  begets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  as- 
sent to  that  side  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority. 
If  a  die  wei^  marked  with  one  figure  or  niunber  of  spots 
on  four  sides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of 
qx>ts  on  the  two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter ; 
though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides  marked  in  the  same 

I  Mr  Locke  divides  all  arguments  into  demonstratiTe  and  probable. 
In  this  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or 
that  the  sun  wiU  rise  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to 
Common  use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demomtrotions,  proofs^ 
wad  prabahSiiies*  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience 
as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition* 

e2^ 
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manner,  and  only  one  side  different,  the  probability 
would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of 
the  event  more  steady  and  secure.  This  process  of  the 
thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and  obvious;  but 
to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  for  curious  speculation* 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw 
of  such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  par- 
ticular side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events  compre- 
hended in  it  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater 
number  of  sides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the 
other,  the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  thatevent^ 
and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  possibili* 
ties  or  chances  on  which  the  ultimate  result  depends. 
This  concurrence  of  several  views  in  one  particular  e* 
vent  begets  immediately,  by  an  explicable  contrivance 
of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event 
the  advantage  over  its  antagonist,  which  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  less  frequent- 
ly to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief  is  nothing  but 
a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  object  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  this  ope- 
ration may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination; 
gives  it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and  in  a 
word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes 
the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant'in  producing  a  particular 
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effect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any 
failure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  al- 
ways burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  crea- 
ture :  The  production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gra- 
vity is  a  universal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
no  exception.  But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhu- 
barb always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines.  It  is  true, 
when  any  cause  fails  of  producing  its  usual  effect,  phir 
losophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature ; 
but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes,  in  the  particular 
structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.  Our 
reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  concerning  the 
event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place^ 
Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the 
future  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past  has  been 
entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  con- 
trary supposition.  But  where  different  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear*' 
ance  exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur 
to  the  mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
enter  into  our'  consideration  when  we  determine  the 
probability  of  the  event.  Though  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  has  been  found  most  usual,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  will  exist,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  other  effects,  but  must  assign  to  each  of  them  a 
a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  more  or  lees  frequent.  It  is  more 
probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that  there 
will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different 
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dimates,  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more 
northern  kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that 
when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  de« 
termine  the  effect  which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  different  events,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 
ten  times,  and  another  once.  As  a  great  number  of 
views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  sentiment 
which  we  call  belief,  and  give  its  object  the  preference 
above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to 
the  future;  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operas 
tion  of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present 
hints  excite  the  curiosity  of  philosophers,  and  make 
them  sensible  how  defective  all  common  theories  are 
in  treating  pf  such  curious  and  such  sublime  sub- 
jects. 
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PART  I. 


The  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
aboTe  the  morale  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
fiMrmer,  being  sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determi- 
nate, the  nnallest  distinction  between  them  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  and  the  same  terms  are  still  expresi^ 
aive  of  the  same  ideas,  withoqt  ambiguity  or  variation. 
An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbo- 
la for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and  scalenom  are  di»- 
tingoished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than  vice  and  vir« 
toe,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geo- 
metry, the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or,  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may 

I  Entitled  In  Editums  K»  L^  «  Of  the  Id«i  of  Fdwer,  or  KeceflMry 
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be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadi- 
ly and  clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentunents 
of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the 
various  agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  them- 
selves distinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  re- 
flection ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original 
object,  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it. 
Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  introduced  in- 
to our  reasonings  :  Similar  objects  are  readily  taken  to 
be  the  same :  And  the  conclusion  becomes  at  l$ist  very 
wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  prefer  light,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.  If  the 
mind,  with  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geo- 
metry clear  and  determinate,  it  must  carry  on  a 
much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order 
to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science.  And  if 
moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  ob- 
scuri^  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always  much 
shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate  steps, 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in  the 
6ciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali- 
ty, there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple 
as  not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  befound  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  con- 
ceit. Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
our  progress,  considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a 
bar  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces 
U$  to  tp  acknowled^ent  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief 
obstacle,  therefore,  to  our  improvement  in  tb^  morsel 
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or  ]netq>hysical  sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas, 
and  ambigui^  of  the  terms*  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  mathematics  is  the  length  of  inferences  and  com- 
pass of  thought  requisite  to  the  fonning  of  any  conclu- 
sion. And,  perhaps,  our  progress  in  natural  philoso* 
phy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  experi- 
ments and  phenomena,  which  are  often  discovered  by 
chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when  requisite, 
even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry.  As 
moral  philosophy  seems  hitherto  to  have  received  less 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  physics,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences,  the  difficqlties  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and 
capacity  to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  power ^  force^  ener-- 
gy,  or  necessary  connexion^  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
necessary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  some  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much 
complained  of  in  this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
dispute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tAink  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  ante- 
cedeniljjeltj  either  by  oiur  external  or  internal  senses. 
I  have  endeavoured^  to  explain  and  prove  this  propo- 
sition, and  have  expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper 
application  of  it,  men  mity  reach  a  greater  clearness 
and  precision  in  philosophical  reasonings  than  what 

>  ■      >■  ■■■III!  ■-         ■   — ^■■— — ^^1— — ^^^i— * 
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they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain*    Complex  ideas 

may,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definition,  which  is 

nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  those  parts  or  simple 

ideas  that  compose  them.     But  when  we  have  pushed 

up  definitions  I  to  the  most  Sfintpte  ideas,  and  find  still 

some  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  what  resource  are  we 

then  possessed  of?    By  what  invention  can  we  throw 

light  upon  these  ideds,  and  render,  them  altogether  pre* 

else  and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view?    Pro* 

duce  the  impressions  or  original  sentiments  fi'om  which 

the  ideas  are  copied.     Thesie  impressions  are  all  strong 

and  sensible.    They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.     They 

are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themselves,  but 

may  throw  light  on  their  correspondent  ideas,  which 

lie  in  obscurity.    And  by  this  means  we  may  perhaps 

obtain  a  new  microscope  or  species  of  optics,  by  which, 

in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  minute,  and  most  simple 

ideas  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  fall  readily  under  our 

apprehension,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  grossest 

and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the  pbject  of  our 

inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 

power  or  necessary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  im- 
pression; and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources 
from  which  it  may  possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects, 
and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able, 
in  a  single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary 
ccHinexion ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  efiect  to  the 
cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of 
the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in 
fact  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball 
is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.    This  is  the 
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whole  that  appears  to  the  outmard  senses.  The  mind 
feels  no  sentiment  or  itmard  impression  from  this  sno 
cession  <^  objects:  Consequently  there  is  not,  in  any 
sin^e  particular  instance  of  cause  and  e£Pect,  any  thing 
which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  ne^er  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience ; 
and  might,  at  first,  pronounce  with  certainty  concern- 
ing it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever, 
by  its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effect.     Solidity,  extensi<Hi,  mo- 
tion ;  these  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and 
never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  result  from 
them.     The   scenes  of  the  universe  are  continually 
ahif&ig,  and  one  object  follows  another  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  ac- 
tuates the  whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  fit)m 
us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible 
qpudities  of  body.     We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat  is  a 
constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ; 
because  no  bodies  ever  discover  any   power,  which 
can  be  the  original  of  this  idea. ' 

1  Mr  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  Power,  says,  that,  finding  fW>m  experi- 
ence^ diat  there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding 
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the  senses,  give  ^  •        ' 

nexion,  by  thei  -  - 

us  see,  whether  * 

the  operations 

any  internal  irr  .        -     - 

every  moment 
feel,  that,  by  tt 
move  the  organ 
our  mind.     An. 
limbs,  or  raises 

influence  of  the  *      '  .  ' 

we  acquire  the 
tain,  that  we  oi 
are  possessed  o  . 

of  reflection,  sin 
tions  of  our  o\^ 
exercised  by  w  i 
faculties  of  the 

We  shall  pr^ 
first,  with  regax 
organs  of  the  b* 
is  a  fact  which, 

known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  cause, 
which  connects  it  with  the  effect,  and  renders  the  one 
an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of 
our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.     Of 


that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we 
arrive  at  last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning 
can  ever  give  us  a  new,  original,  simple  idea,  as  this  philosopher  himself 
confesses.     This,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

5   <  The  operations  and  mutual  influence  of  bodies  are  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  prove  tliat  they  also  are  possessed  of  it.  '—Editions,  K,  L. 
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this  we  are  every  moment  conscious.  But  the  means 
by  which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which  the  will 
performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation;  of  this  we 
are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it 
must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

For,  Jirst^  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 

mysterious  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which 

a  supposed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ-* 

ence  over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought 

is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ?    Were  we  em-r 

powered,  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or 

control  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  this  extensive  autho* 

rity  would  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  be« 

I  yond  our  comprehension.     But  if,  by  consciousness^ 

I  we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  must 

I  know  this  power ;  we  must  know  its  connexion  with 

the  efiect ;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of  soul  and 

body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  substances,  by 

which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  so  many  instances^ 

upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority,  though  we  cannot  as- 
sign any  reason,  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable 
a  difference  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has 
the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not 
over  the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never 
embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive, 
independent  of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  the 
will,  over  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  circumscribed 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully 
acquainted  with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  ope- 
rates, we  should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches 
precisely  to  such  boundaries,  and  no  farther. 
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A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or 
amij'or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them 
in  their  usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
power  to  command  such  limbs  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  But 
consciousness  never  deceives.  Consequently,  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  conscious 
of  any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us 
how  one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  in- 
structing us  in  the  secret  connexion  which  binds  them 
together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 

Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion   is  not  the 
member  itself  which  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles, 
and  nerves,  and  animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing still  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through 
which  the  motion  is  successively  propagated,   ere  it 
reach  the  member  itself  whose  motion  is  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  volition.     Can  there  be  a  more  certain 
proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is 
performed,  so  far  from  being  directly  and  fully  known 
by  an  inward  sentiment  or  consciousness,  is  to  the  last 
degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible  ?    Here  the  mind 
wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  another  event,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one 
intended,  is  produced :  This  event  produces  another, 
equally  unknown :  Till  at  last,  through  a  long  succes- 
sion, the  desired  event  is  produced.     But  if  the  origi- 
nal power  were  felt,  it  must  be  known :  Were  it  known, 
its  effect  must  also  be  known,  since  all  power  is  rela- 
tive to  its  effect.     And,  vice  versa^  if  the  effect  be  not 
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known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt.  How  in- 
deed can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  oiir 
limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power,  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  they  pro- 
dace  at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in 
todi  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion? 

We  may  therefore  conclude  firom  the  whole,  I  hope, 
without  any  temerity,  though  with  assurance,  that  our 
idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  con- 
scionsness  <^  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give 
rise  to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  pn>« 
per  use  and  office.  That  their  motion  follows  the 
command  of  the  will,  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, like  other  natural  events:  But  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  this  is  effected,  like  that  in  other  na- 
tural events,  is  imknown  and  inconceivable. " 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a 


"*  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  redstance  which  we  meet  with  in  bo. 
SeM,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  all  our  power, 
this  ghrcs  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  this  nituSf  or  strong  en- 
Aaioui  of  which  we  are  oonsdons,  that  is  tiie  original  impression  from 
wladi  His  idea  is  copied.  But,  Jlrtt,  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  olgecti,  where  we  never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of 
force  to  take  place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  nerer  meets  with  any 
resistance;  to  Ihe  mind  in  its  conunand  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  com- 
mon thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  follows  immediately  upon  the 
wiO^  widKNit  any  exertion  or  summoning  up  of  force;  to  inanimate  mat- 
Utf  which  is  not  c^Mble  of  this  pentiment.  Seeondfyf  This  sentiment  of 
an  cndeaTOur  to  overcome  resistance  has  no  known  connexion  with  any 
event :  What  follows  it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it 
a  prioru  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
though  it  can  allbrd  no  accurate  precise  idea  of  power, 
ngj  much  into  that  Tulgar,  inacciinte  ideai  which  is  formed  of 
it 
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power  or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act 
or  command  of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides, 
and  at  last  dismiss  it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think 
that  we  have  surveyed  it  with  sufficient  accuracy?  I 
believe  the  same  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this 
command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or 
energy. 

Firsty  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  synonymous.  We  must  therefore  know 
both  the  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or 
the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  is 
a  real  creation,  a  production  of  something  out  of  no- 
thing, which  implies  a  power  so  great,  that  it  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  being  less 
than  infinite.  At  least  It  must  be  owned,  that  such  a 
power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the 
will :  But  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  power  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Secondly y  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
these  limits  are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  but  only  by 
experience  and  observation,  as  in  all  other  natural 
events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  sentiments  and  passions  is  much 
weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas ;  and  even  the  latter 
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authority  is  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  boun- 
daries. Will  any  one  pretend  to  assign  the  ultimate 
reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why  the  power  is 
deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

Tkirdlyy  This  self-command  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  roan  in  health  possesses  more  of  it 
Uian  one  languishing  with  sickness.  We  are  more 
master  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  fastingi  than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give 
any  reason  for  these  variations  except  experience? 
Where  then  is  the  power  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or 
material  substance,  or  both,  some  secret  mechanism  or 
structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown  and  incompre- 
hensible ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider 
it  on  all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
who  called  forth  into  existence  all  the  various  scenes 
of  Nature  ?  So  far  firom  being  conscious  of  this  energy 
in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience  as  that  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  convince  us  that  such  ex- 
traordinary effects  do  ever  result  from  a  simple  act  of 
volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera- 
tions of  nature;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
nourishment  of  bodies  by  food :  but  suppose  that,  in 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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all  these  cases,  they  perceive  tlie  very  force  or  energy 
of  the  cause  by  which  it  is  connected  with  its  effect, 
and  is  for  ever  infidlible  in  its  operation.  '  They  ac« 
quire,  by  long  habit,  such  a  turn  of  mind,  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  immediately  expect, 
with  assurance,  its  usual  attendant,  and  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result  from 
it  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, such  as  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  prodigies 
of  any  kind,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  as- 
sign a  proper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  it.  It  is  usual  for  men, 
in  such  difficulties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible 
intelligent  principle, '  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
event,  which  s^^rises  them,  and  which  they  think  can- 
not be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  na- 
ture. But  philosophers,  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a 
little  farther,  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the  most 
familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as  unintelligi- 
ble a£  in  the  most  unusual,  and  that  we  only  learn  by 
experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,  without 
being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  conne- 
xion between  them.  Here,  then,  many  philosophers 
think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse, 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vulr 
gar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous 
and  supernatural.  They  acknowledge  mind  and  intel- 
ligence to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  cause 
of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every 
event  which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that 
those  objects  which  are  commonly  denominated  causes^ 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occasions  §  and  that  the  true 
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and' direct  principle  of  every  effect  is  not  any  power  or 
force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
ivbo  wills  that  such  particular  objects  should  for  ever 
be  oonjoined  with  each  other.  Instead  of  saying,  thai 
one  billiard-ball  moves  another  by  a  force  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature,  it  is  the  Deity 
himself  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves 
the  second  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
the  impulse  of  the  first  ball,  in  consequence  of  those 
general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the 
government  of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  ad« 
▼ancing  still  in  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  power  on  which  depends  the 
nmtual  operation  of  bodies,  we  are  no  less  ignorant  of 
that  power  on  which  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on 
body,  or  of  body  on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from 
our  senses  or  consciousness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  prin* 
c%de  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  The  same 
ignorance,  therefore^  reduces  them  to  the  same  con- 
doskm*  They  assert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body ;  and  that 
they  are  not  the  organs  of  sense,  which,  being  agitated 
by  external  objects,  produce,  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
but  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent 
Maker,  which  excites  such  a  Sensation  in  consequence 
of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
not  any  eiiergy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
our  members :  It  is  God  himself  who  is  pleased  to  se^ 
cond  our  will^  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  that 
motion,  which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own 
power  and  effkca&f*  Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this 
conclusion.  They  sometimes  extend  the  same  infers 
ence  to  the  mind  itself  in  its  internal  operations.  Our 
BMOtal  vision  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  reve- 
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lation  made  to  tts  by  our  Maker.  When  we  voltin-^ 
tarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  object,  and  raise  up  its 
image  in  the  fancy,  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates  that 
idea :  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who  discovers  it  to  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing 
is  full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that 
nothing  exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses 
any  power  but  by  his  concession ;  they  rob  nature,  and 
all  created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render 
their  dependence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and 
immediate.  They  consider  not,  that  by  this  theory 
they  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of 
those  attributes,  which  they  affect  so  much  to  celebrate. 
It  argues,  surely,  more  power  in  the  Deity,  to  delegate 
a  certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition.  It 
argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of 
the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight,  that  of  itself,  and 
by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
tions may  suffice. 

Firsts  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer- 
sal energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too 
bold  ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficient- 
ly apprized  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the 
jiarrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  opera- 
tions«  Though  the  chain  of  arguments  which  conduct 
to  it  were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong 
suspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  assurance,  that  it  has  car- 
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ried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when 
it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote 
from  common  life  and  experience.  We  are  got  into 
fidry  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of 
our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our 
common  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
usual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority. 
Our  line  is  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses. 
And  howevtf  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are 
guided,  in  every  step  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  veri- 
similitude and  experience,  we  may  be  assured  that  this 
fimcied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  ap- 
ply it  to  subjects  that  lie  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
experience.  But  on  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  afterwards.  * 

Secondly  J  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igno- 
rant, it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate 
on  each  other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  in- 
comprehensible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  force  by  which  a  mind^  even  the  Supreme 
Mindy  operates,  either  oq  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence, 
I  beseech  you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it  ?  We 
have  no  sentiment  or  consciousness  of  this  power  in  our 
ourselves.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being 
but  what  we  learn  from  reflection  on  our  own  faculties. 
Were  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  re- 
jecting any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle 
of  denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much 
as  in  the  grossest  matter.  We  surely  comprehend  as 
little  the  operations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from 
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impulse,   than  that  it  may  arise  from   volition  ?     All 
we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cases.  ** 


PART  11. 

»  ^  •      • 

But  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  We  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con« 
nexion,  in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  would  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that  in  single  instances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
scrutiny,  discover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  an* 

°  I  need  not  examine  at  length  the  vis  ineriiae  which  is  so  much  talked 
of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  matter.  We  find  by 
eiperience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in  motion  continues  for  ever  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  till  put  from  it  by  some  new  cause ;  and  that  a  body  impelled 
takes  as  much  motion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  itself.  Thes« 
are  facts.  When  wc  call  this  a  vis  inertiae,  we  only  mark  these  facts, 
without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  effects,  without 
comprehending  that  active  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes  of  all  force  or  energy,  though  s<xne 
of  his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethe- 
real active  fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction,  though  he  was  so  cau- 
tious and  modest  as  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothesis  not  to  be  in- 
usted  on,  without  more  experiments.  I  must  confess,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Des  Cartes  insinuat- 
ed that  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without 
insisting  on  it.  Malebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England. 
Iiocke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it,  but 
suppose  all  along  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  derived 
power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  30  prevalent  among  our  modem 
metaphysicians? 
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cyther;  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power  by  which  the  cause  operates,  or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  supposed  effect.  The  same  difficul- 
ty occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on 
body ;  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol- 
low upon  the  volition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able 
to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind 
produces  this  effect  The  authority  of  the  will  over  its 
own  fiiculties  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehen- 
sible: So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  hot, 
throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connexion, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely 
loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but 
we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoined^  but  never  connected*  But  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  con*' 
dusion  $eem$  to  be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connesdon 
or  power  at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely 
without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philoso*- 
phical  reasonings  or  common  life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this 
conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined. When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  present- 
ed, it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetra- 
tion, io  discover,  or  even  conjecture,  without  experi- 
ence, what  event  will  result  from  it,  or  to  cany  our 
foresight  beyond  that  object,  which  is  immediately  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after  one  instance 
or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed  a  particular 
event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  happen  in  like 
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cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardonable  temeri^* 
ty  to  judge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  from  one 
single  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain.  But 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all 
instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no 
longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning 
which  can  alone  assure  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. We  then  call  the  one  pbjeqt  Cause,  the  other 
Effect.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  connexion  be- 
tween them ;  some  power  in  the  one,  by  which  it  infal- 
libly produces  the  other,  and  operates  with  th^  greatest 
certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  conne- 
xion among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these 
events;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one 
of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and 
positions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances, 
different  from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exactly  similar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  instance^  the  mii^d  is  carried  by  habit, 
upon  the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  ex;pect  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it  will  exist.  This  con- 
nexion, therefore,  which  wejeel  in  the  mind,  this  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  ioipression,  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion. Npthing  farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate 
the  subjects  on  fjl  sides,  you  will  never  find  any  other 
origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difference  between 
on^  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea 
Qf  fx^pnei^on,  a||id  ^  i^umber  of  similar  instances,  by 
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which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock 
of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  CTent  was  connected^  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  con^ 
nected.  What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to 
this  new  idea  of  connexion  ?  Nothing  but  that  he  now 
Jeels  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and 
can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  othert  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only  that 
they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and 
gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become  proofs 
of  each  other's  existence;  a  conclusion  which  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  but  which  seems  founded  on  suf- 
ficient evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by 
any  general  diffidence  of  the  understanding,  or  scepti- 
cal suspiciop  concerning  every  conclusion  which  is  new 
and  extraordini^ry.  No  conclusions  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  weakness  and  narrow  lipiits  pf  human  rea- 
son and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  fmd  weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing than  the  present?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  rela- 
tion among  objects,  ^'hich  it  imports  i|s  to  know  per- 
fectly, it  is  that  of  caus§  and  effect.  On  this  are  found- 
ed all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. By  means  of  it  alone,  we  attain  any  assurance 
concerning  objects,  which  are  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses.  The  only 
immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
iX>ntrol  and  regulate  future  events  by  their  causes.  Our 
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thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment 
employed  about  this  relation :  Yet  so  imperfect  are  the 
ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except  what  is 
drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it- 
Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of 
this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  folUm^ 
ed  h)  another^  and  where  all  the  objects^  similar  to  the 
first  J  are  foUawed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or, 
in  other  words,  where^  ifthejlrst  object  had  not  been^  the 
second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause 
always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to 
the  idea  of  the  effect  Of  this  also  we  have  experience. 
We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form 
another  definition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  object  fcllo^ao' 
ed  by  another j  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.  But  though  both  these  definitions 
be  drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we 
cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more 
perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  circumstance 
in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connexion  with  its  effect. 
We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion ;  nor  even  any  dis- 
tinct notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  en- 
deavour at  a  conception  of  it.  We  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  this 
particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  that 
afiu'mation?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration  is 
JbUamed  by  this  sounds  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 
have  been  followed  by  similar  sounds :  Or,  that  this  t«'* 
bration  is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that,  upon  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the  senses,  and 
forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may 
consider  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  either  of 
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these  two  lights ;  bat  beyond  these  we  have  no  idea  of 
it.' 

To  recapitnkte,  therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this 


'  Aoooiding  to  these  explicatioiis  and  definition%  the  idea  of  power 
is  rdatiTe  as  much  as  tfiat  oicaute  ;  and  both  have  a  reference  to  an  ef- 
fect, or  some  othar  erent  constantly  conjoined  with  the  Ibnner.  When 
ve  eonadar  the  wUmown  cucumstanca  of  an  object  bj  which  the  degraa 
or  quanU^  of  its  eflfoct  is  fixed  and  determined,  we  call  that  its  powee» 
And  aocoidingly,  it  u  allowed  by  all  philosophen,  that  the  effect  is  the 
UMMfiifT  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is  in  it- 
adfy  why  could  they  not  measore  it  in  itsdf  7  llm  diqrate,  whether  em 
fane  of  a  body  in  notkm  be  aa  its  vdodty,  or  the  squaie  of  its  vdodty  | 
tfiis  dlqi«t%  I  8iqr«  needed  not  be  decided  by  comparing  its  effiects  in 
cqoal  or  nnequal  timea^  but  by  a  direct  mensuration  and  comparison.  * 

As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power,  Energy,  &c. 
"whicfa  evoTwhere  occur  in  eommoii  conversation,  as  well  as  In  pfaikso- 
pfay,  that  is  no  proof  that  we  an  acquainted»  in  any  iastancs^  with  tha 
cwinerting  principle  between  cause  and  effect,  or  can  account  ultimately 
for  the  production  of  one  thing  by  another.  These  words,  as  commonly 
used,  have  very  loose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  veiy 
uncertain  and  conlused.  No  uiimal  can  put  external  bodies  in  motion 
wiliiont  tile  aaothncnt  of  a  mtua  or  endeavour ;  and  erery  animal  has  a 
SHitimwit  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  oljact  that  ia 
in  motion.  These  sensations,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which 
we  can,  a  priori,  draw  no  infierencey  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate 
djedB,  and  to  suppose  that  they  hare  some  such  feelings  whenever  they 
teanafcr  or  recttf  motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  wa 
consider  only  the  constant  expeilenced  conjunction  of  the  events ;  and 
as  we  Jed  a  customary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that 
IMing  to  die  objects,  as  notldng  is  more  usual  than  to  epply  to  external 
bodiea  arcry  internal  sensation  whidi  tiiey  oocaaion.  o 


*  TUs  nole  was  first  introduced  in  Enmnr  L. 

0  Instead  of  this  concluding  passage  there  stood  in  Enmoir  L— ^  A 
eame  is  different  from  a  tigih  as  it  implies  precedency  and  contiguity  in 
time  and  phice,  as  wdl  as  constant  conjunction.  A  $^n  is  nothing  but 
m  coarebtiTe  cflfect  from  the  same  cause.  * 
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Section:  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding 
impression  or  sentiment;  and  where  we  cannot  find 
any  impression,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
idea.  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies^ 
or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impres- 
sion, nor  consequently  can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power 
or  necessary  connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
stances appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed 
by  the  same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion of  cause  and  connexion.  We  then  feel  a  new 
sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  customary  connex- 
ion in  the  thought  or  imagination  between  one  ob- 
ject and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is  the 
original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  fpr.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instancy  and  not 
from  any  single  instance,  it  must  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  number  of  instances  difierfrom 
every  individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connex- 
ion or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  parti- 
cular they  are  alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw 
of  motion,  communicated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard- 
bails  (to  retuni  to  this  obvious  illustration),  is  exactly 
similar  to  any  instance  that  may  at  present  occur  to 
us,  except  only  that  we  could  not  at  first  infer  one 
event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  at 
present,  after  so  long  a  course  of  uniform  experience. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  readily  apprehend 
this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid,  that,  should  I  multiply 
words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of 
view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  shall  gp  farther 
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towards  illustrating  the  subject  tlian  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expression  in  the  world.  This 
point  of  view  we  should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  re- 
serve the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  subjects  which  are 
more  adapted  to  them. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


PART  I. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which 
have  been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eager- 
ness, since  the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  disputants,  and  our  in- 
quiries, in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able 
to  pass  from  words  to  the  true  and  real  subject  of  the 
controversy.  For  how  easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reasoning,  and 
make  these  definitions,  not  the  mere  sound  of  words, 
the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if 
we  consider  the  matter  more  riarrowly,  we  shall  be  apt 
to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long  kept 
on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  presume 
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that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  m  every 
individual— otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless 
than  to  reason  or  dispute  together^it  were  impossible, 
if  men  affix  the  same  ideas  to  their  terms,^  that  they 
could  so  long  form  different  opinions  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, especially  when  they  communicate  their  views^ 
and  each  party  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  search 
of  arguments  which  may  give  them  the  victory  over 
their  antagonists*  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the  dis- . 
cussion  of  questions  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
(vrigin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the  intellectual 
system  or  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
in  their  fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any  de« 
terminate  conclusion.  But  if  the  question  regard  any 
subject  of  common  life  and  experience,  nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  unde- 
cided, but  some  ambiguous  expressions,  which  keep 
the  antagonists  still  at  a  distance,  and  hinder  them 
from  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity;  and  to  so  remark«> 
able  a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
find  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have 
always  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy. 
I  own,  that  this  dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed 
on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philosophers  into  such  a 
labyrinth  of  obscure  sophistry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease  so  for  as  to  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  question,  from  which 
he  can  expect  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment. 
But  the  state  of  the  argument  here  proposed  may,  per- 
haps, serve  to  renew  his  attention,  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intri« 
cate  or  obscure  reasonings 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and 
of  liberty,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can 
be  put  on  these  terms,  and  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall 
begin  with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
rations, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy 
of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The 
degree  and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bo- 
dies, as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than 
what  is  actually  produced  by  it.  Would  we,  therefore, 
form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  necessity^  we  must  con- 
sider whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object 
was  entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever 
had  been  seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case, 
have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon 
such  a  supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  follow- 
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ed  another,  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other* 
The  relation  of  cause  and^  effect  must  be  utterly  un-- 
known  to  mankind*  Inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment, 
be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses  remun  the 
only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exist- 
ence could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely 
from  the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  na^ 
tare,  where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two 
circumstances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which 
we  ascribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  coryunctian 
of  similar  oljects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of 
connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
allowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these 
two  circumstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  mind,  it  must  follow, 
that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely 
for  not  understanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regu- 
lar conjunction  of  similar  events,  we  may  possibly  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  unifor- 
mity among  the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  still  the  same  in 
its  principles  and  operations.  The  same  motives  al- 
ways produce  the  same  actions ;  the  same  events  fol- 
low from  the  same  causes.  Ambition,  avarice,  self- 
love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spirit ;  these 
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passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distributed 
through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations, 
and  course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study 
veil  the  temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish :  You  cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to 
the  former  most  of  the  observations  which  you  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much 
the  same,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  history  informs 
us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this  particular.  Its 
chief  use  is  only  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  showing  men  in  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstances  and  situations,  and  furnishing 
us  with  materials  from  which  we  may  form  our  obser-* 
vations,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  springs 
of  himian  action  and  behavioui*.  These  records  of 
wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so  many 
collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philoso-* 
pher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants, 
minerals,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the 
earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aris- 
totle and  Hippocrates,  more  like  to  those  which  at 
present  lie  under  our  observation,  than  the  men  de- 
scribed by  Polybius  and  Tacitus  are  to  those  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  men  who  were 
entirely  divested  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  who 
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knew  no  pleasure  but  friendship,  generodty,  and  pub« 
lie  spirit,  we  should  immediately,  from  these  circum- 
stances, detect  the  falsehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narra- 
tion with  stories  oF  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.  And  if  we  would  explode  any  forgery  in 
history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a  more  convincing  ar- 
gument than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any 
person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature^ 
and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circumstancest 
could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct  The  vera^* 
city  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suqpected, 
when  be  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack 
multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  his  supernatural  fijroe 
and  activity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So 
readily  and  universally  do  we  acknowledge  a  unifor- 
mity in  human  motives  and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the 
operations  of  body. 

Henoe^  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  com- 
pany, in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  spe- 
culation* By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from 
their  actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures;  and 
again  descend  to  the  interpretation  of  their  actions, 
from  our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinations. 
The  general  observations,  treasured  up  by  a  course  of 
experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and 
teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and 
iqppearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations 
pass  for  the  qpecious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And  though 
virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and 
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authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre- 
tended to,  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and  parties, 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  indivi- 
duals of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uni- 
formity in  human  actions,  and  were  every  experiment, 
which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  ano- 
malous, it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  ob- 
servations concerning  mankind ;  and  no  experience, 
however  accurately  digested  by  reflection,  would  ever 
serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the  aged  husbandman 
more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  production  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner 
the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  di- 
rected ? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length, 
as  that  all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always 
act  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices, 
and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular, 
is  found  in  no  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from 
observing  the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which 
still  suppose  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cus- 
tom and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from 
its  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established 
character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one 
;5ex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which 
Nature  has  impressed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
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preserves  with  constancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  actions 
of  tke  same  person  much  diversified  in  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age?  This  af- 
fords room  for  many  general  observations  concerning 
the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  indinations, 
and  the  different  maidms  which  prevail  in  the  different 
ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters  which 
'are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity  in 
their  influence;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observations  of  their  conduct,  could 
never  teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our 
behaviour  with  r^ard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives, 
and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct 
which  have  ever  been  established  for  the  government 
of  men.  But  if  we  could  willingly  know  what  judg- 
ment should  he  formed  of  such  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary actions,  we  may  consider  the  sentiments,  com- 
monly entertained  with  regard  to  those  irregular  events 
•  which  appear  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects.  All  causes  are  not  conjoined 
to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer, 
who  bandies  only  dead  matter,  may  be  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  directs  the 
conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearapee,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such 
an  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makf  s  the  latter  often 
fiul  of  their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  ob- 
.  serving^that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which 
hid,  by  reason  pf  their  minuteness  of  remot^nesa, 
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find,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  cause, 
but  from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  This 
possibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  obser- 
vation, when  they  remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny, 
a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of 
causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual  opposition.  A 
peasant  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  stopping  of 
any  clock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it  does  not  com- 
monly go  right:  But  an  artist  easily  perceives,  that 
the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  has  always 
the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its  usual 
effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts 
a  stop  to  the  whole  movement.  From  the  observation 
of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  ma- 
xim, that  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects 
is  equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty 
in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition 
of  contrary  causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the 
usual  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disappoint  our 
expectation ;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any 
particular  cause :  the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not 
surprised  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny, 
in  general,  the  necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  prin- 
ciples, by  which  the  animal  economy  is  conducted. 
They  know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated 
machine :  That  many  secret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which 
are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension  :  That  to  us 
it  must  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations : 
And  that  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outward- 
ly discover  themselves,  can  be  no  proof  that  the  laws 
of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the  greatest  regularity 
in  its  internal  operations  and  government. 
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The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  a{^ly  the 
same  reasonings  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelli* 
geot  agents.  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  re- 
aolotions  of  men  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by 
those  who  know  every  particular  circumstance  of  their 
character  an4  situation.  A  person  of  an  obliging  dis- 
position gives  a  peevish  answer  :  But  he  has  the  tooth- 
ach,  or  has  not  dined.  A  stupid  fallow  discovers  an 
moommon  alacrity  in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met 
with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  fortune.  Or  even  when 
ao  action,  as  sometimes  happens,  cannot  be  particular* 
ly  accounted  finr,  either  by  the  person  himself  or  by 
others;  we  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of 
man  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconstant  and  irregular* 
This  Is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant  character  of  hu- 
man naturo ;  though  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  parti-^ 
Golar  manner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule 
Cor  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course 
ci  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  internal  principles 
and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  not- 
withstanding these  seeming  irregularities ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winds,  rains,  clouds,  mid  other  varia^ 
tions  of  the  weather  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
steady  principles;  though  not  easily  discoverable  by 
human  sagacity  and  inquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part 
of  nature ;  but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  among  mankind,  and 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  either  in  philo- 
sophy or  common  life.  Now,  afT  it  is  from  past  expe^ 
rience  that  we  draw  alf  inferences  concerning  the  fu- 
t«re«  and  as  we  conclude  that  objects  will  always  be 
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conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  been 
conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
.  experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source 
whence  we  draw  iiiferences  concerning  them.  But  in 
order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  lat- 
.  ter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference 
to  the  actions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it 
answer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.     The  poorest 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expects  at  least  the  pro- 
.  tection  of  the  magistrate,  to  insure  him  the  enjoyment 
.  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.    He  also  expects,  that  when 
he  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a 
reasonable  price,  he  shall  find  purchasers ;  and  shall 
be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to 
supply  him  with  those  commodities  which  are  requisite 
.  for  his  subsistence.    In  proportion  as  men  extend  their 
dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse  with  others  more 
.  complicated,  they  always  comprehend  in  their  schemes 
of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voljimtary  actions,  which 
they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  cooperate 
with  their  own.     In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take 
their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.     A  manufacturer  reckons  upon 
the  labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work, 
.  as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappoint- 
ed.     In  short,  this  experimental  inference  and  reason- 
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ing  ooncemiiig  the  actions  of  others,  enters  so  much 
into  human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a 
moment  without  employing  it*  Have  we  not  reason, 
therefore,  to  affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  a- 
greed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  the 
foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For,  not  to 
mention,  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  * 
that  opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts 
of  learning  to  whteh  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history^  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  ve- 
TBcity  of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  mankind?  How  could  politics 
be  a  science,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not 
a  uniform  influence  upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the 
foundation  of  morals^  if  particular  characters  had  no 
certain  or  determinate  power  to  produce  particular  sen** 
timents,and  if  these  sentiments  had  no  constant  opera- 
tion on  actions  ?  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  em- 
ploy our  criticism  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we 
could  not  pronounce  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his 
actors,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  to  such  characters, 
and  in  such  circumstances?  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  engage  either  in  science  or  action  of 
any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, and  this  inference^  from  motives  to  voluntary  ac» 
tions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural 
and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
same  principles.  A  prisoner  wl\p  has  neither  money 
nor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape, 
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as  well  when  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler, 
as  the  walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  and, 
in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chooses  rather  to  work 
upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  in- 
flexible nature  of  the  other.  The  same  prisoner,  when 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as  certain- 
ly from  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from 
the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  a- 
long  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal  of  the  sol- 
diers to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body ;  bleeding, 
convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions  ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  from 
one  link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future 
event,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  pre^ 
sent  to  the  memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes  ce- 
mented together  by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  i>hy^ 
steal  necessity.  The  same  experienced  union  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objects  be 
motives,  volition,  and  actions ;  or  figure  and  motion. 
We  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  nature 
and  their  operation  on  the  understanding  never  change. 
[Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opu- 
lent, and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to 
come  into  my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my 
servants,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  be- 
fore he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  stand- 
ish ;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling 
of  the  house  itself,  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and 
founded.^— i?t^  he  may  have  been  seized  "with  a  sudden  and 
unknown  frenzy. — So  may  a  sudden  earthquake  arise, 
And  shake  and  tumble  my  house  about  my  ears.  I  shall 
thevefore  change  the  suppositions.     I  shall  say,  that  I 
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know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  hot  to  put  his  hand  in- 
to the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  consumed  t  And 
this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  the  same  a£sur- 
ance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the  window, 
and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain  a 
moment  suspended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un- 
known frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  for- 
mer event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves 
his  purse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing-Cross> 
may  as  well  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather, 
as  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above 
one  half  of  human  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a 
similar  nature,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, proportioned  to  our  experience  of  the  usual  con* 
duct  of  mankind  in  such  particular  situations.] ' 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be 
the  reason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
without  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity in  their  whole  practice  and  reasonings  have  yet 
discovered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  pro- 
fess the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  afler  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  pro(iluction  of  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  we  shall  find,  that  all  our  facul- 
ties can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  observe,  that  particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is 

carried,  by  a  customary  transition^  from  the  appearance 
of  the  one  to  the  belidfof  the  other.     But  though  this 

conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result 

1  ThuparmgriiAi  occuii  only  in  the  last  corrected  Edition  of  ITTTs — O. 
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of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  enter- 
tain a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  some- 
thing like  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  When,  again,  they  turn  their  reflections  to- 
wards the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no 
such  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are 
thence  apt  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  effects,  which  result  from  material  force,  and  those 
which  arise  from  thought  Und  intelligence.  But,  being 
once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caus^ 
ation  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  constant  conjunct 
Hon  of  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding  that  these  two 
circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily  led  to  own 
the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And  though 
this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many  phi- 
losophers, in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dis- 
sent from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments 
Necessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
taken,  has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I 
think,  be  rejected  by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only, 
perhaps,,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in 
the  operationsof  matter,  some  farther  connexion  between 
the  cause  and  effect,  and  a  connexion  that  has  not 
place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent  beings. 
Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  appear  upon 
examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philosophers 
to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  defining  or  describing 
that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  opera- 
tions of  material  causes. 

Jt  would  seem,  indeed^  that  men  begin  at  the  wr6ng 
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end  of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity, 
when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  the  influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
operations  of  the  will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more 
simple  question,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and 
brute  unintelligent  matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can 
there  form  any  idea  of  causation  and  necessity,  except 
diat  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  subse* 
quent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another.  If 
these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  ivhole  of  that 
necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
Terbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that 
we  have  some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation 
in  the  operations  of  external  objects ;  at  die  same  time 
that  we  can  find  nothing  &rther  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  the  mind ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion to  any  determinate  issue,  while  \^e  proceed  upon 
so  erroneous  a  supposition.  The  only  method  of  un- 
deceiving us  is  to  mount  up  higher ;  to  examine  the 
narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied  to  material 
causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that  all  we  know  of 
them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  inference  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to  hu- 
man understanding:  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
actions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have 
a  regular  conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances 
and  character,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
in  words,  that  necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed 
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in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of 
our  conduct  and  behaviour.  ** 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  con- 
tentious question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious 
science  :  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty, 

^  The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for  from 
another  cause,  viz.  a  false  sensation,  or  seeming  experience,  which  we 
have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference  in  many  of  our  actions.  The 
necessity  of  any  action,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  ie  not,  properly 
!q>eaking,  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being, 
who  may  consider  the  action ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  action  from  some  pre- 
ceding objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  is  nothing  but  the 
want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  looseness  or  indifference,  which 
we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  passing,  from  tlie  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of 
any  succeeding  one.     Now  we  may  observe,  that  tiiough,  in  reflecting  on 
human  actions,  we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseness  or  indifference,    but  are 
commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  certainty  fVom  their  mo-> 
tfves,  and  from  the  dispositions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happens, 
that  in  performing  the  actions  themselves,  we  are  sensible  of  sometliing 
like  it :  And  as  all  resembling  objects  are  readily  taken  for  each  other, 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonstrative  and  even  intuitive  proof  of 
human  liberty.     We  feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most 
occasions ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  no- 
thing, because,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  feel 
that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itself  (or  a 
Velleityt  as  it  is  called  in  the  schools),  even  on  that  side  on  whidi  it  did 
not  settle.     This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  persuade  ourselves,,  could 
at  that  time  have  been  completed  into  the  tiling  itself;  because,   should 
that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.     We 
consider  not,  that  the  fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  mo- 
tive of  our  actions.     And  it  seems  certain,  that  however  we  may  imagine 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer  oiu*  ac- 
tions fh)m  our  motives  and  character ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  con- 
cludes in  general  that  he  might,  were    he  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,   and  the  mosX  secret 
springs  of  our  complexion  and  disposition.     Now  tihis  is  the  very  essence 
of'necessityj  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 
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aM  well  as  in  that  of  ne^sessity,  and  that  the  whole  dU^ 
piiie,  in  this  respe<!t  also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  ver-» 
bal.  For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to 
Toluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot  surely  mean,  that  ac« 
lions  have  so  little  connexion  with  motives,  inclinations^ 
and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not  follow  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  one 
affords  no  inference  by  which  ^e  can  conclude  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  acknow*' 
ledged  matters  of  fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  will  g  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain 
at  rest,  we  may;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may* 
Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  one  who  is  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains.     Here  then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  Jirst^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact;  secondly^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these 
circumstances,  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one 
opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without 
a  cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary^ 
some  not  necessary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of 
definitions*  Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  com- 
prehending, as  a  part  of  the  definition,  «  necessary 
connexion  with  its  effect ;  and  let  him  show  distinctly 
the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  definition,  and 
I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  controversy.    But  if 
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the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received, 
this  nxust  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  riot  ob- 
jects a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  the  only  connexion  that 
we  can  have  any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts 
a  definition  of  cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances, 
will  be  obliged  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms, 
or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which  he  en- 
deavburs  to  define.  '  And  if  the  definition  above  men- 
tioned be  admitted,  liberty,  when  opposed  to  neces- 
sity, not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance, 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophical  dis- 
putes, to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis, 
by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity, 
it  is  certainly  false ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  false  because  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence. 

'  Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any  thing,  it  is  easy 
to  observe,  that /producing  is  synonymous  to  causing.  In  like  manner,  if 
a  cause  be  defined,  that  by  which  any  thing  exists;  this  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  by  which  T  Had  it 
been  said  that  a  cause  is  that  after  which  any  thing  constantly  exists,  we 
should  have  understood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of 
the  matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  essence  of  necessity,  nor 
have  w€  any  other  idea  of  it. 
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Sach  topics,  therefore,  oiight  entirely  to  be  forborne, 
as  serving  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only 
to  make  the  person  of  on  antagonist  odious«  This  I 
observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to  draw  any  ad- > 
vantage  from  it  I  frankly  submit  to  an  examinatioH 
cf  this  kind;  and  shall  venture  to  afiirm,  that  the  doc* 
trines,  both  of  necessi^  and  liberty,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  only  consistent  with  moralily,  ^  but  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  its  support 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to 
the  two  definitions  of  causey  of  which  it  makes  an  essen- 
tial part  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunctioa 
of  like  objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  understanding 
from  one  object  to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both 
Aese  sens^  (which,  indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has 
universally,  though  tacitly,  in  the  .schools,  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny^ 
that  we  can  draw  inferences  concerning  human  actions, 
and  that  those  inferences  are  founded  on  the  expe- 
rienced union  of  like  actions,  with  like  motives,  incli- 
nations, and  circumstances.  The  only  partjpular  in 
which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either  perhaps  ha 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessi^  to  this  proper- 
ty of  human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
understood,  I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that 
he  win  maintain  it  possible  to  discover  something  fiu**- 
ther  in  the  operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.     We  may  here  be  mistaken  in  asserting, 

8  ■  Consistent  with  morality  and  r^igion,  bttt  are  absolutely  essential 
to  them*    Enmoirg  prior  to  0* 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  other  necessity  or  con- 
nexion in  the  actions  of  the  body ;  but  surely  we  a- 
scribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  but  what 
every  one  does  and  must  readily  allow  of.  We  change 
no  circumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with 
regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  ma- 
terial objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  innocent  at  least  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments, 
it  is  supposed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the 
evil  actions.  We  may  give  to  this  influence  what  name 
we  please ;  but  as  it  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  esteemed  a  cause,  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  instance  of  that  necessity  which  we  would  here 
establish. 

The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
person  or  creature  endowed  with  thought  and  consci- 
ousness ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  actions 
excite  that  passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
person,  or  connexion  with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  temporary  and  perishing ;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  some  cause  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  person  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour  if  good,  nor  infamy  if 
evil.  The  actions  themselves  may  be  blameable ;  they 
may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion :  But  the  person  is  not  answerable  for  them  ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him  that  is  durable 
and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind 
them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  account,  be- 
come the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessity. 
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and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untaint- 
edy  after  haying  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as 
at  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character 
anywise  concerned  in  his  actions,  since  they  are  not  de-*" 
rived  from  it ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never 
be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  per* 
form  ignorantly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  con-^ 
sequences.  Why  ?  but  because  the  principles  of  these 
actions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they 
perform  hastily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  such  ad 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reason  ?  but  be^ 
cause  a  hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  priib- 
ciple  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  in* 
fects  not  the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes 
off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life 
'and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but 
by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  person  criminal^ 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the 
mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these  principles, 
they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminal.  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never 
were  criminal. 

It  wiU  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same 
arguments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  also  es- 
sential to  morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where 
it  is  wanting,  are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  6r 
can  be  the  objects  either  of  approbation  or  dislike. 
For  as  actions  are  objects  of  our  moral  sentiment,  so 
fiff  only  as  they  are  indicationa  of  the  internal  charac- 
ter, passions,  and  affections,  it  is  impossible  that  they 

H  2 
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can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blame,  where  they 
proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  derived  al- 
together from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objec- 
tions to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liber- 
ty. I  can  foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics 
which  have  not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  that  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  of  necessity  with  the  operations  of  mat. 
ter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre- 
ordained and  predetermined,  reaching  from  the  Origi- 
ginal  Cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every  hu- 
man creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  the  uni- 
verse, no  indifference,  no  liberty.  While  we  act,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The  ultimate  Au- 
thor of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position, 
whence  every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, must  result.  Human  actions,  therefore,  either 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from 
so  good  a  cause ;  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they 
must  involve  our  Creator  in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause  and  author. 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  answerable  for  all 
the  consequences,  whether  the  train  he  employed  be 
long  or  short,  so,  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  ne- 
cessary causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite, who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  of 
all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire 
the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clear  and  un- 
alterable ideas  of  morality  establish  this  rule  upon  un- 
questionable reasons,  when  we  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  any  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  must 
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Still  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  vditions 
and  intentions  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerfiiL 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited 
a  creature  as  man ;  but  those  imperfections  have  no 
place  in  our  Creator.  He  foresaw,  he  ordained,  ha 
intended  all  those  actions  of  men,  which  we  so  rashly 
pnmounce  criminal.  And  we  must  therefore  conclude^ 
either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not 
man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But  as  either  of  these 
positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  fellows,  that  the 
doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  cannot  possibly 
be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objections.  An 
absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  original 
doctrine  to  be  absurd,  in  the  same  manner  as  criminal 
actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nexion between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall 
examine  separately :  Firsts  That  if  human  actions  can 
be  traced  tip,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal,  on  account  of  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and 
who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good 
and  laudable.  Or,  secondly^  If  they  be  criminal,  we 
most  retract  the  attribute  of  perfection  which  we  a- 
scribe  to  the  Deity,  and  must  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  ultimate  author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all 
his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philosophers,  who,  afler 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  con- 
clude that  the  Whole,  considered  as  one  system,  is/ 
in  every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect 
benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmost  possible  happiness 
willf  in  the  end,  result  to  all  created  beings,  without 
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any  mixture  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  misery. 
Every  physical  ill,  say  they,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
this  benevolent  system,  and  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
moved, by  even  the  Deity  himself,  considered  as  a  wise 
agent,  without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  exclud- 
ing greater  good,  which  will  result  from  it.    From  this 
theory  some  philosophers,  and  the  ancient  Siotcs  among 
the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consolation  under  all  afflic- 
tions, while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
universe ;  and  that,  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could 
comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  event 
became  an  object  of  joy  and  exultation.     But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found 
in  practice  weak  and  ineflfectual.     You  would  surely 
more  irritate  than  appease  a  man,  lying  under  the 
racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the 
rectitude  of  those  general  laws  which  produced  the 
malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them  through 
tlie  proper  canals,  to  the  sinews  and  nerves,  where 
they  now  excite  such  acute  torments.     These  enlarged 
views  may,  for  a  moment,  please  the  imagination  of  a 
speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease  and  security ; 
but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy  on  his  mind, 
even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain  or 
passion,  much  less  can   they  maintain   their   ground 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.     The  af- 
fections take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of 
their  object ;  and  by  an  economy,  more  suitable  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  a- 
round  us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  appear 
good  or  ill  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  physical  ill. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  remote 
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consideradonsy  which  are  found  of  so  little  efficacy 
with  r^ard  to  the  one,  will  have  a  more  powerful  iiv- 
fluence  with  regard  to  the  other.  The  mind  of  man  is 
so  formed  by  Nature,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tiun  characters,  dispositions  and  actions,  it  immediate 
ly  feds  the  sentiment  of  approbation  or  blame ;  nor 
are  there  any  emotions  more  essential  to  its  frame  and 
constitution.  The  characters  which  engage  our  ap- 
probation are  chiefly  such  as  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  human  socie^;  as  the  characters  which 
excite  blame  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to  public  detri- 
ment and  disturbance :  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  me* 
diately  or  immediately,  from  a  reflection  on  these  op- 
posite interests.  What  though  philosophical  medita- 
tions establish  a*  dlfierent  opinion  or  conjecture,  that 
every  thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that 
the  qualities  which  disturb  society  are,  in  the  main, 
as  beneficial,  and  axe  as  suitable  to  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
its  happiness  and  welfare  ?  Are  such  remote  and  un- 
certain speculations  able  to  counterbalance  the  senti- 
ments which  arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate 
view  of  the  objects?  A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a 
considerable  sum — does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the 
loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflections? 
Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment  against  the 
crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ?  Or  why 
should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinctioi) 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  specu- 
lative systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real 
distinction  between  personal  beauty  and  deformity? 
Both  these  distinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sen- 
timents of  the  human  mind ;  and  these  sentiments  are 
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not  to  be  cootrolled  or  altered  by  any  pbilosophical 
theory  or  speculation  whatsoever. 

The  second  objection  admits  not  of  so  eai^  and 
.satisfactory  an  answer;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain 
distinctly,  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  the  acticms  of  men,  without  being  the  author 
of  sin  and  moral  turpitude.  These  are  mysteries 
which  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason  is  very  un- 
fit to  handle;  and  whatever  system  she  embraces, 
she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextricable  difficul- 
ties, and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  which  she 
takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  the  in- 
difference and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found 
hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Hap- 
py, if  she  be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity,  when  she 
pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries;  and,  leaving  a 
scene  so  full  of  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return, 
with  suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  pro- 
vince, the  examination  of  common  life,  where  she 
will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her  inquiries,  with- 
out launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  contradiction. 
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OF  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS. 


All  oor  reasonings  concerning  matter  o(  fact  are 
founded  on  a  species  of  Analogy,  which  leads  us  to 
^aqpect  from  any  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have 
observed  to  result  from  similar  causes.  Where  the 
causes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analogy  is  perfect^  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  imd 
condnmve :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt, 
v^re  he  sees  a  piece  of  iron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
«nd  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in  all  other  instances  which 
Jiave  ever  fallen  under  his  observation.  But  where  the 
objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is 
leas  perfect,  and  the  inference  ia  less  conclusive ;  though 
still  it  has  some  fbrce^  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical  observa- 
tions formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species  of 
reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals :  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is 
dettrly  proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog, 
or  fish,  it  forms  a  strong  presumption  tiiat  tiie  same 
prindple  has  place  in  all.  These  analogical  obaerva^ 
tions  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  tills  sdence  of 
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which  we  are  now  treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which 
we  explain  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
origin  and  connexion  of  the  passions  in  man,  will  ac- 
quire additional  authority  if  we  find  that  the  same 
theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the  same  phenomena  in  all 
other  animals.  We  shall  make  trial  of  this,  with  re- 
gard to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we  have,  in  the  fore- 
going discourse,  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  expe- 
rimental reasonings;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new 
point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

Firsty  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  thmgs  fi-om  experience,  and  infer  that  the 
same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and  gra- 
dually, from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  lieights,  deptibs, 
&c.  and  of  the  efiects  which  result  from  their  opera- 
tion. The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young 
are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  ob- 
servation, to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what 
gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt 
what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound 
will  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  the 
younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare 
in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms 
on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

This  is' still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discip- 
line and  education  on  animals^  whO|  by  the  proper  ap- 
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plication  of  rewards  and  punishments^  may  be  taught 
any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natu* 
ral  instincts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience 
which  renders  a  dc^  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you 
menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not 
even  experience  which  makes  him  answer  to  his  name, 
and  infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary  sound,  that  you  mean 
him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call 
bim,  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
with  a  certain  tone  and  accent? 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal 
infers  some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his 
senses;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has  al- 
ways found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar 
objects. 

Secondly^  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
always  be  regular  in  its  operations.     For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely  lie 
too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  un- 
derstandings ;  since  it  may  well  employ  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and 
observe  them.    Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in 
these  inferences  by  reasoning:  Neither  are  children: 
Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordinary 
actions  and  conclusions :    Neither   are   philosophers 
themselves,  who,  *in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in 
the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed 
be  the  same^  maxims.     Nature  must  have  provided 
some  other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general 
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use  and  application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  im- 
mense consequences  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects 
from  causes,  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  rea- 
soning and  argumentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with 
regard  to  men,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with 
regard  to  the  brute  creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being 
once  firmly  established  in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong 
presumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it 
ought  to  be  universally  admitted,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone  which  engages  animals, 
from  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  infer  its 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  denominate  belief. 
No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in 
all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  be- 
ings which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation.  * 

'  Since  all  reasonings  concerning  facts  or  causes  is  derived  merely 
from  custom,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  men  so  much  sur- 
pass animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much  surpasses  another  ? 
Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  influence  on  all  ? 

We  shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  hu- 
man understandings  :  After  which,  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
men  and  animals  will  easily  be  comprehended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always 
transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  resemble 
the  former.  By  means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard 
even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  simi- 
lar event  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment  ha^  been 
niade  accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  It  is  there- 
fore considered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  conse- 
quences of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  surpass  another  in 
attention,  and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any  effect 
one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able  to  com? 
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Bat  though  anifDals  learn  mfmy  piurts  of  their  know* 
ledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
en  ordinsry  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  lit« 
tie  or  nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience* 
Tlese  we  demmiinate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  ad* 
mire  as  something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
by  all.the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But 
our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we 
consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 


prdiend  tfie  whole  system  of  ofcjects,  and  to  infer  justly  thdr  oonse- 
qucnees. 

3b  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  cbain  of  oonseqnencea  to  a  greater 
length  than  anodier. 

4b  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  mistaking  one  for  another;  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  this 
infirmity. 

&  The  drcumstanoe  on  which  the  effect  depends  is  frequently  in- 
volyed  in  other  circumstances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinsic.  Hie  se- 
paimtion  of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and  subtilty; 

6L  llie  farming  of  general  maxims  from  particular  observation  is  a 
▼cry  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual,  fhim  haste  or  a  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  aU  sides^  than  to  commit  mistakes  in 
tills  particular. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the  greater  ex- 
perience or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting  analogies,  will  be  the 


&  Biaases  from  prejudice,  education,  passion,  party,  &c.  hang  more 
upon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  AfWr  we  hare  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  testimony,  books 
and  oonyersation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one  man's  experience 
and  thought  than  those  of  another. 

I(  w«Mild  be  easy  to  discover  many  other-  circumstances  that  make  a 
in  the  understandings  of  men.  o 


0  This  note  first  appears  in  Editiok  L. 
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we  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  species 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in  us  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not 
directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of  ideas 
as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  faculties. 
Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it  is  an  in- 
stinct, which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire,  as  much 
as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the 
art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and  order  of 
its  nursery. 
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OF  MIRACLES. 


PART  I. 


There  is^  in  Dr  TOlotson's  writings,  an  argument 
against  the  real  presence j  which  is  as  concise,  and  ele- 
gant, and  strong,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be 
supposed  against  a  doctrine  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious 
refutation*  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that 
learned  prelate,  that  the  authority,  either  of  the  Scrip- 
ture or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Aposdes,  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  those  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour,  by  which  he  proved  his  divine 
mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  the  first  authors 
of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater;  and  it  is  evident  it 
must  diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples ; 
nor  can  any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  tJieir  testi- 
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mony  as  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  senses.  But  a 
weaker  evidence  can  never  destroy  a  stronger;  and 
therefore^  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  it  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning  to  give  our  as- 
sent to  it  It  contradicts  sense,  though  both  the  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  built, 
carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense,  when  they 
are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  Ihe  most  arrogant 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  imper- 
tinent solicitations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  disco- 
vered an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  willy 
with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to 
all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently 
will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures ;  for  so 
long,  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies be  found  in  all  history,  sacred  and  profime.  '^ 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  &ct,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  in&Uible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors*  One  who  in  our 
climate  should  expect  better  weather  in  any  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reason  justly 
and  conformably  to  experience ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himself  mistaken. 
However,  we  may  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  experience,  be- 
cause it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  un- 

10  •In  all  profane  history.  *— Editions  K  &  L. 
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certainty,  by  that  <x>ntrariety  of  events  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  effects  follow 
not  with  like  certidnty  from  their  supposed  causes* 
Some  events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  constantly  conjomed  together :  Others  are 
found  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to 
disiqipoint  our  expectations ;  so  that  in  our  reasonings 
concerning  matter  of  fact,  there  are  all  imaginable  d6- 
-grees  of  assurance,  from  the  highest  certainty  to  the 
lowest  species  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wise  man,  therefore,  .proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
inikllible  experience,  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last 
degree  of  assurance,  and  regards  hb  past  experience 
as  a  full  proof  oi  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In 
other  cases  he  proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs 
the  opposite  experiments :  He  considers  which  side  is 
supported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments :  To 
that  side  he  inclines  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and 
when  at  last  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  .ex- 
ceeds not  what  we  properly  call  probability.  All  pro- 
bability, then,  supposes  an  opposition  of  experimei^ts 
and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  over- 
balance the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence 
proportioned  to  the  superiority*  A  hundred  instances 
or  experiments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford 
a  doubtful  expectation  of  any  event;  though  a  hundred 
•uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  is  contradic- 
tory, reasonably  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assur- 
ance. In  all  cases,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  ex- 
periments, where  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the 
smaller  number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  force  of  the  superior  evidence. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance ; 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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we  may  observe,  that  there  is  no  species  of  reasoning 
more  common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  hu« 
man  life,  than  that  which  is  derived  irom  the  testimony 
of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eyewitnesses  and  spectators* 
Hiis  species  of  reasoning,  perhi^s,  one  may  deny  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  e£Pect.  I  shall 
not  dispute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  our  assurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind 
is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  observa« 
tion  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  the 
usual  conformity  of  &cts  to  the  report  of  witnesses.  It 
being  a  general  maxim  that  no  objects  have  any  dis^ 
eoverable  connexion  together,  and  that  all  the  infe- 
rences which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are 
founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and 
regular  conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human 
testimony,  whose  connexion  with  any  event  seems,  in 
itsdf,  as  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Were  not  the 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men 
commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  o£ 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  whep  detect*^ 
ed  in  a  falsehood :  Ware  not  these,  I  say,  discovered 
by  experience  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
we  should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human 
testimony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood 
and  villany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  and  hu* 
man  testimony  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it 
varies  vdth  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 
proof  or  9L  probability^  according  as  the  conjunction  be« 
tween  any  particular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of 
object,  has  been  found  to  be  constant  or  variable.  There 
are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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tideratioh  in  all  judgments  of  this  kind  9  and  die  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  we  determine  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  concerning  them»  is  always  derived  from  ex-- 
perience  and  observation.  Where  this  experience  is 
not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is  attended  with  an 
unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments,  and  with  the 
same  oppositicm  and  mutual  destruction  of  argument  as 
-in  every  other  kind  of  evidence*  We  frequently  hesir 
tate  concerning  the  reports  of  others.  We  balance 
die  opposite  circumstances  which  cause  any  doubt  or 
tmcendnty;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiority  oa 
any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of 
assurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonists 
This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  present  cas^s 
may  be  derived  from  several  different  causes;  from  the 
opposition  of  contrary  testimony;  from  the  character 
or  number  of  the  witnesses ;  from  the  manner  of  their 
delivering  their  testimony;  or  from  the  union  of  all 
these  circumstances.  We  entertain  a  suspicion  con* 
cfiming  any  matter  of  &ct  when  the  witnesses  contra- 
dict each  other ;  when  they  are  but  few  or  of  a  doubt- 
ful character ;  wh^n  they  have  an  interest  in  what  they 
affirm;  when  ibey  deliver  their  testimony  with  hesita- 
tion, or,  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  assevera- 
tions. There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  same 
kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the  force  pf  any 
alignment  derived  from  human  testimony. 

•Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  which  the  testi- 
mony endeavours  to  establish  partakes  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  and  the  marvellous,  in  that  case,  the  evidence 
resulting  from  the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution^ 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less 
unusuaL  The  reason  why  we  place  any  credit  in  wit- 
nesses and  historians,  is  not  derived  from  any  canne^ 

i2 
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xion  which  We  perceive  a  priori  between  testtmony  and 
teality^  but  because  we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  con- 
formity between  them.  But  when  the  fact  attested  is 
such  a  one  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  observation, 
here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which 
the  one  destroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and 
the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  force 
which  remains.  The  very  same  principle  of  experience, 
which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  m  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also,  in  this  case,  an- 
other degi^e  of  assurance  against  the  fact  which  they 
endeavour  to  establish ;  from  which  contradiction  there 
necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  imd  mutual  destruc- 
•tion  of  belief  and  authority. 

/  should  not  believe  stick  a  story  loere  it  told  me  hy 
Cato,  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philosophical  patriot.  ^  The  incre- 
dibility of  a  fact,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so 
great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the  first 
delations  concerning  the  efiects  of  frost,  reasoned  just- 
ly;  and  it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to 
engage  his  assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state  of 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which 
bore  so  little  analogy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had 
had  constant  and  uniform  experience.  Though  they 
were  not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  con- 
formable to  it.  "^ 


*  Flutarch.  in  vita  Catonis. 

*  No  Indwii  it  is  eWdent,  could  have  experience  that  water  did  not 
^fte^ie  in  cold  climates.     TUs  is  placing  nature  in  a  situation  quite  un- 
known to  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell  a  priori  what  will  result 
from  it  It  is  making  a  new  experiment,  the  consequence  of  which  is  always 
uncertain.     One  may  sometimes  conjectu,e  from  analogy  what  will  fol- 
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Bat  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact 
which  they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is 
really  miraculous;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testi- 
mony, considered  apftrt  and  in  it^^,  ftmpunts  to  an  entire 
proo^  in  that  case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which 
the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution 
of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  a^tagopist* 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  pf  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact,'ig  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience, 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  iqore  than  pro- 
bable that  all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself, 
remain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood^ 
and  is  extinguished  by  water;  unless  it  be  that  these 
events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteem- 
ed a  miracle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in- 
good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudden  ;  because  such  a 

low  ;  but  Btill  thb  is  but  conjecture.     An^  it  must  be  confessed^  that,  ii^ 
the  present  case  of  freesing,  the  eyent  follows  contrary  to  tl^e  rules  o( 
analogy,  and  is  such  as  a  national  Indian  would  not  lool^  for*   Tlieop^n^ 
tions  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual,  according  to  the  degrees  of. 
cold ;  but  wheneyer  it  9omes  tpthe  freezing  point,  t^^e  water  passes  in  a 
moment,  from  the  utmost  liquidity  to  perffict  hardne^     Such  an  eyent^ 
therefore,  may  be  den^>minated  extraordinary 9  and  requires  a  pretty  strong 
testimony,  to  render  i(  credibly  to  people  in  a  warm  climate  :   But  still  it. 
b  not  miracv/inii,  nor  contnuy  to  uniform  experience  of  the  course  of 
nature  in  cases  where  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same.    Th^  inhabi- 
tants of  Sumatra  have  always  seen  water  fluid  in  their  own  clinute,  and. 
the  freezing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy :  But  they, 
never  saw  water  in  Muscovy  during  the  winter ;  and  therefore  they  can% 
not  reasonably  be  positive  what  would  thejc  be  the  consequcnf^. 
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kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual  than  any  other,  has 
yet  been  frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mi- 
racle ihat  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life ;  because 
that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience  a- 
gainst  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event 
Would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform 
experience  amounts  to  a  prooi^  there  is  here  a  direct 
and  fiUlproqfj  from  the  nature  of  the  fiu^  against  the 
tti&tence  of  any  miracle  j  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  de- 
stroyed, or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an 
opposite  proof,  which  is  superior. ' 

The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  ^  That  no  testimony  is  suffix 
cient  to  establish  a  mirade,  unless  the  testimony  be  of 
such  a  kind,  that  its  fidsehood  would  be  more  miracu- 


'  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  itself ^  teem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nttute,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reason  of  some  circum- 
ftances,  be  denominated  a  miracle ;  because,  in  faci^  it  is  contrary  to 
tiMse  lawi.    Thus  if  a  person,  claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  com- 
pand  a  sick  person  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fldl  down  dead,  the 
clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  short,  should  order  many 
natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his   command;   these 
might  Justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this  case, 
<!ontrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.    For  if  any  suspicion  remain,  that  the 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident, '  there  is  no  miracle  and  no 
trsnsgresdon  of  the  laws  of  nature*    If  this  suspicion  be  removed,  there 
is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  transgression  ot  these  laws ;  because  no- 
tfiing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a 
man  should  have  such  an  influence.     A  miracle  may  be  accurately  de- 
llned,  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particuXar  volition  of  the 
Deity ^  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agents    A  miracle  may 
either  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.     This  alters  not  its  nature  and  es- 
gence.    Tlie  raising  of  a  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  mirade^ 
llie  raising  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a  force 
requisite  for  that  purpose,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with 
regard  to  Us.     - 
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lous  than  the  fiict  which  it  endearours  to  establish :  Afid 
even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arga-^ 
Hients,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitaUe  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  de« 
ducting  the  inferior. '  When  any  one  tells  me  that  he 
taw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider 
with  mjTself  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  per* 
son  should  either  deceive  or  be  deceivedi  or  that  the 
fiict  which  he  relates  should  really  have  happened.  I> 
weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  pther ;  and  according 
to  the  superiority  which  I  discover^  I  pronounce  my 
decision,  and  always  reject  the  greater  miracle*  If  the 
fidsehood  of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous 
than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  theni 
ean  he  pretend  to  cominand  m^  belief  or  opinion. 


PART  u. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  faatesupposedi  that 
Ae  tesdmony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may 
possibly  amount  to  entire  proof,  send  that  the  fidsehood 
of  that  testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy  i  But  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal 
in  our  concession,  and  that  there  never  was  a  mirftcd* 
loos  event  established  on  so  fidl  an  evidence. 

For,  J^si^  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiMory, 
any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  numb»  of  men,  oF 
such  unquestioned  good  sense,  educatita,  ahd  learning, 
as  to  secure  us  against  all  delusion  in  themselves ;  of 
such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all 
suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  cre« 


*  • 
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dit  and  reputation  in.  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
fidsehood ;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts,  per- 
formed in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  unavoid- 
able :  All  which  circumstances  are  requisite  to  give  us. 
a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Secondly^  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  di-. 
minish  extremely  the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from- 
human  testimony,  have  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.     The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduct  ourselves  in 
our  reasonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  which  we  have 
qo  experience,  resemble  those  of  which  we  have ;  that* 
what  we.  have  found  to.  be  most  usual  is   always 
roost  probable ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  opposition 
of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such 
as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  number  of  past  obser- 
vations.    But  though,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we 
readily  reject  any  fact  which  is  unusual  and  incredible 
in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  rule ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  it  ra«»^ 
ther  the  more  readily  admits  of  such  a  fact,  upon  ac- 
count of  that  very  circumstapce  which  ought  to  destroy, 
all  its  authority.     The  passion  of  surprise  and  wonder^. 
arising  from  miracles,   being  an  agreeable  emotion,, 
gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  those 
events  fyov^.  which  it  is  derived.     And  this  goes  so  far, 
t)iat  ev^  thpse  who  cannot  eiyoy  this  pleasure  imme-i: 
diately,   nor  can  believe  those  iniracqlous  events  of 
^hich  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  the  satis- 
faction at  second  hand,,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a 
pri(le  apd  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration  of  q**; 
tbers. 
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With  what  greediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
traveUers  received,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land 
monsters,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventuresy 
strange  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit 
of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  b. 
an  end  of  common  sense;  and  human  testimony,  in 
these  circumstances,  loses  all  pretensions  to  authority* 
A  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he  sees 
what  has  no  reality :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
&lse,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the  best  intentiona 
in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a 
cause:  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place,  va» 
nity,  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on 
him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
any  other  circumstances ;  and  self-interest  with  equal 
force.  His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have 
not,  sufficient  judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What 
judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  ia 
these  sublime  and  mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were 
ever  so  willing  to  employ  it,  passion  and  a  heated  ima^^ 
gination  disturb  the  regularity  of  its  operations.  Their 
credulity  increases  his  impudence ;  and  bis  impudence 
overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  for  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  en-« 
tirely  to  the  fancy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happi- 
ly,  this  pitch  it  seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or 
a  Demosthenes  could  scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or, 
Athenian  audience,  every  Capuchin^  every  itinerant  or 
stationary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  such  gross 
and  vulgar  passions. 

!Xlie  m^ny  instances  of  forged  mira(;les  and  prophe-i 
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cies  and  supernatural  events,  whicb,  in  all  ige^  lidve 
either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence^  or  which 
detect  themselves  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently 
die  strong  propensity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary 
and  marvellous,  and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  sua-* 
picion  against  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  most 
common  and  most  credible  events/  For  instance,  there 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  arises  so  easily,  and  spreader 
so  quickly,  especially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  those  concerning  marriages ;  insomuch  that 
two  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
join  them  together.  The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
news  so  interestmg,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being 
the  first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  the  intelligence;  and 
this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  at- 
tention to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by 
some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and 
others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  believe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all  religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdly^  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
supernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are 
observed  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous nation's ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given 
admission  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to 
have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  an« 
cestors,  who  transmitted  them  with  that  inviolable 
sanction  and  authority  which  always  attend  received  o« 
pinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  na- 
tions, we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  transported  into 
some  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is 
disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  operations 
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in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present; 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death,  are 
never  the  effect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  ex* 
perience.  Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite 
obscure  the  few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled 
with  them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages, 
we  soon  learn  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  su- 
pernatural in  the  case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  the 
nsoal  propensity  of  mankind  towards  the  marvellous, 
and  that,  though  this  inclination  may  at  intervals  re* 
ceive  a  check  from  sense  and  learning,  it  can  never  be 
thoroughly  extirpated  from  human  nature. 

It  is  strange,  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  say,  upon 
the  perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians,  that  suchpra^ 
digious  events  never  happen  in  our  days!  But  it  is  nothing 
strange,  I  hope,  that  men  should  lie  in  all  ages.  Yott 
must  surely  have  seen  instances  enow  of  that  frailty. 
You  have  yourself  heard  many  such  marvellous  rela- 
tions started,  which,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  all 
the  wise  and  judicious,  have  at  last  been  abandoned 
evtti  by  the  vulgar.  Be  assured,  that  those  renowned 
lies,  which  haye  spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  mon- 
strous height,  arose  from  like  beginnings ;  but  being 
sown  in  a  more  proper  soil,  shot  up  at  last  into  prodi- 
gies almost  equal  to  those  which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  policy  in  that  false  prophet  Alexander, 
who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  famous,  to 
lay  the  first  scene  of  his  impostures  in  Paphlagonia^ 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely 
Ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the 
grossest  delusion.  People  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak 
enough  to  think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have 
no  opportunity  of  recdving .  better  information*    The 
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Stories  come  magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circum- 
stances. Fools  are  Industrious  in  propagating  the  im* 
posture ;  while  the  wise  and  learned  are  contented,  in 
general,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  informing 
themselves  of  the  particular  facts  by  which  it  may  be 
distinctly  refuted.  And  thus  the  impostor  above  men- 
tioned was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Pa« 
phlagonians,  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  men  of  the  most  eminent 
rank  and  distinction  in  Rome :  Nay,  could  engage  the 
attention  of  that  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  so 
far  as  to  make  him  trust  the  success  of  a  military  exr 
pedition  to  his  delusive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  though  the  delu- 
sion should  be  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  generality  of 
them,  fwhichj  though  seldom^  is  sometimes  the  case)^  it 
has  a  much  better  chance  for  succeeding  in  remote 
countries,  than  if  the  first  spene  had  been  laid  in  a  city 
renowned  for  arts  and  knowledge.  The  most  ignorant 
and  barbarous  of  these  barbarians  carry  the  report  a- 
broad.  None  of  their  countrymen  have  a  large  corres- 
pondence, or  sufficient  credit  and  authority  to  contra- 
dict and  beat  down  the  delusion.  Men's  inclination  to 
the  marvellous  has  full  opportunity  to  display  itself. 
And  thus  a  story,  which  is  universally  exploded  in  the 
place  where  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass  for  certain  at 
a  thousand  miles  distance.  But,  had  Alexander  fixed 
bis  residenp^  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  at  that  re- 
nowned mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread, 
throughout  the  whole  Homan  empire,  their  sense  of  the 
matter ;  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority, 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.     It  is  true^ 
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Itucian,  passing  by  chance  through  Paphlagonta,  had 
an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good  office.  But, 
though  much  to  be  wished,  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to  ex« 
pose  and  detect  his  impostures. " 

I  may  add,  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  diminishes  the 
authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for 
any,  even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detect- 
ed, that  is  not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  wit* 
nesses ;  so  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit 
of  testimony,  but  the  testimony  destroys  itself.  To 
make  this  the  better  understood,  let  us  consider,  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome, 
of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of  China,  should  all  of  them 
be  established  on  any  solid  foundation.  Every  miracle^ 
therefore,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of 
these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles), 
as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particular  system 
to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  the  same  force,  though 
more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other  system.  In 
destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys  the  ere-* 
dit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  establish- 
ed,  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to 
be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of 

■  I  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  I  proceed  rashly,  and  form  my  no* 
taona  of  Alexander  merely  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  Ludan^  a 
professed  enemy.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  accounts 
published  by  his  followers  and  accomplices  had  remained.  The  oppo- 
sition and  contrast  betwixt  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  same  man 
■a  dfmwn  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as  strong,  even  in  common  lif^^ 
much  man  in  these  religious  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in 
tile  world ;  betwixt  Alexander  and  St  Paul,  for  instance.  See  a  Letter 
to  Gilbert  West,  Esq.,  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostlesliip  of  St  FauL^^- 
N9IU  vk  ike  eariy  EdUiom  pretfious  to  0, 
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these  prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite 
to  each  other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning, 
when  we  believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  suc- 
cessors, we  have  for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few 
barbarous  Arabians :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  regard  the  authority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Ta- 
citus, and,  in  short,  of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses, 
Grecian,  Chinese,  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  re« 
lated  any  miracle  in  their  particular  religion ;  I  say,  we 
are  to  regard  their  testimony  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  mentioned  the  Mahometan  mirade,  and  had  in  ex^ 
press  terms  contradicted  it,  with  the  same  certainty  aa 
they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.  This  argument 
Qiay  appear  over  subtile  and  refined,  but  is  not  in  reali-* 
ty  different  from  the  reasoning  of  a  judge,  who  supposes 
that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses,  maintaining  a  crime 
against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two 
others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred 
kagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  ia 
S|ud  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  his* 
tory,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle, 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  these  mira- 
culous cures.  The  story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  his- 
torian; ^  where  every  circumstance  seems  to  add  weight 
to  the  testimony,  and  might  be  displayed  at  large  with 
all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one 
were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  ex- 


^  Hist.  lib.  t;  cap.  8.     Suetonios  {^yea  nearly  the  same  account  in  vita 
V«sp. 
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fdodad  and  idolatrous  superstition.  The  gravity,  soli- 
dity, age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  who, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  conversed  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never 
aflfected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by 
Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity, 
that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  athe- 
ism and  profaneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  autho- 
rity he  related  the  miracle,  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume ;  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fiurt,  and  confirming  their  testimony, 
after  the  Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire, 
and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a 
lie*  Uirumque^  qui  interfitercy  nunc  guoque  memorantj 
pastquam  nullum  mendacio  pretium.  To  which,  if  we 
add  the  public  nature  of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  no  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger 
iar  BO  gross  and  so  palpable  a  falsehood. 

TTiere  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.-* 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain  to  w- 
void  the  persecution  df  his  enemies,  he  passed  through 
Saragossa,  the  ci^ital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shown, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  man  who  had  served  seven  years  as 
a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town  that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church. 
He  had  been  seen  for  so  long  a  time  wanting  a  leg,  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
stump ;  and  the  Cardinal  assures  us  that  he  saw  him 
with  two  legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the 
canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town 
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were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact;  whom 
the  Cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be 
thorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  Here  the  relater 
was  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an 
incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
•genius ;  the  miracle  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  could 
scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witnesses  very ' 
numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of 
the  fact  to  which  they  gave  their  testimony.  And 
•what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and 
-may  double  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  the 
Cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to 
give  any  credit  to  it,  and  consequently  cannot  be  sus* 
pected  of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He 
considered  justly,  that  it  was  not  requisite,  in  order  to 
reject  a  fact  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to 
disprove  the  testimony,  and  to  trace  its  falsehood 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  credu- 
lity which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  was 
commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  distance 
of  time  and  place,  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
.where  one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the 
bigotry,  ignorance,  cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great 
jpart  of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just 
reasoner,  that  such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  and  that  a  miracle,  supported  by 
any  human  testimony,  was  more  properly  a  subject  .of 
derision  than  of  argument. 

There  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  mi- 
iTtcles  ascribed  to  one  person  than  those  which  were 
lately  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the 
tomb  of  Abb4  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose 
sanctity  the  people  were  so  long  deluded.  The  cur- 
ing of  die  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deai^^  and  sight 
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to  the  blinds  were  every  where  talked  of  as  the  usual 
^fects  of  that  holy  sepulchre.  But  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately 
proved  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of  unquestioned 
int^rity,  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  the- 
atre that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  re- 
lation of  them  was  published  and  dispersed  every- 
where ;  nor  were  the  Jesuits^  though  a  learned  body, 
supported  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determmed  ene- 
mies to  those  opinions  in  whose  favour  the  miracles 
were  said  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to 
refute  them.  '     Where  shall  we  find  such  a  number  of 


*  TUs  book  WM  writ  by  Mods.  MontgeroD,  copnaeUor  or  judge  of  tb« 
ffliMiifnt  of  Parifl»  s  quq  of  figure  and  charmed,  who  was  also  a 
martjr  to  the  cause,  and  is  now  said  to  be  somewhere  in  a  dungeon  on 
■eeount  of  his  boolE. 

Then  is  another  book  in  three  Tolumes  (called  RecueU  des  Miradea 
de  VAhbf  Parit)  gr?ing  an  account  of  many  of  these  miracles^  and  ac- 
companied with  prefatory  discourses,  which  are  very  weU  written.  There 
runs,  however,  throu^  the  whole  of  these  a  ridiculous  comparison  be- 
tween the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  those  of  the  Abbe;  wherein  it  is 
■■cited,  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former : 
M  if  the  testimony  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  himsdf^  vrho  conducted  the  pen  of  the  insured  writers.  If  these 
writers  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human  testimony,  the 
French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  comparison ;  since  he  might,  with 
appearance  of  reason,  pretend  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  muchsur- 
i  the  other  in  evidence  and  authority.  The  foUowing  dr cumitances  are 
drawn  Aom  authentic  papers,  inserted  in  the  above  mentioned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Paris  were  proved  immediately  by  wit- 
■OMs  befon  the  officiality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Paris,  under  the  eye  of 
Ondinal  NoaiUee,  whose  character  for  integrity  and  capacity  was  never 
contested  even  by  his  enemiea. 

His  anoeeesor  in  the  archbiihopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jansenists, 
and  for  that  reaeon  promoted  to  the  See  by  the  Court  Yet  twenty-two 
radon  or  emrit  of  Paris,  with  infinite  earnestness^  preas  him  to  examine 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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circumstances  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one 
fact  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  or  miracu- 
lous nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate  ?  And  this, 


those  miracles,  which  they  assert  to  be  known  to  the  wliob  world,  and 
indisputably  certain :  But  he  wisely  forbore. 

The  Molinist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  these  miracles  in  one  in« 
stance,  that  of  Mademoiselle  la  Franc  But,  besides  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregular  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnesses^  whom  they  tampered 
with :  Besides  this,  I  say,  they  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  a 
cloud  of  new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
them  persons  6{  credit  and  substance  in  Paris,  who  gave  oath  for  tlie 
miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  appeal  to 
the  parliament.  But  tlie  parliament  were  forbidden,  by  authority,  to 
meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was  at  last  observed,  that  where  men  are  heated 
by  xeal  and  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  testimony  so  strong 
as  may  not  be  procured  fbr  the  greatest  absurdity :  And  those  who  will 
be  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  seek  particular 
flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded.  It  must  be  a 
miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Mons.  Herault,  the  Lieutenant  de  Police,  whose  vigilance,  pe- 
netration, activity,  and  extensive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talked  of. 
This  magistrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  waa 
invested  with  full  powers,  on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these 
miracles,  and  he  frequently  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witness- 
C8  and  subjects  of  them ;.  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  satisfactory 
against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibaut,  he  sent  the  famous  De  Sylva  to 
examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  physician  declares 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  wit- 
nctitfi;  because  it  was  impossible  she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  re- 
«Offfred  so  perfectly  ai  he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
from  natural  causes ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  waa 
a  miracle,  and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof  of  it. 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert  the  ab- 
•olute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle.  They  were 
obliged  io  say,  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the 
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surely,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reHsoilable  people,  will  alone 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refutation. 

Is  the  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testi- 
mony has  the  utmost  force  and  authority  in  some 

derfl.    But  they  were  toid»  that  tiiif  was  the  resbuKe  ti£  the  Jewi  of 
oU. 

No  Jemoiisl  was  ever  embarraflsed  to  account  iot  the  ceflsation  of  the 
mbacles,  when  the  churdi-yard  was  shut  up  by  the  king's  edict  It  was 
the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced  these  extnundinary  effects :  and 
when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb»  no  effects  could  be  expected. 
God,  indeed,  could  have  thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment;  but  he  is 
master  of  his  own  grsces  and  wivks,  and  it  belong^  not  to  us  to  account 
for  them.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  dty  like  those  6f 
Jericho,  on  the  sounding  of  the  rams'  horlis,  nor  bteak  up  Oe  prison  of 
•very  apostle^  like  that  of  St  PauL 

KoUss  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Giatillon,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France 
of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  gives  evidence  of  a  miraculous  cure,  per- 
ftimed  upon  a  ler^ant  of  his,  who  had  lived  several  years  iii  his  bouse 
with  a  visible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  shan  conclude  with  observing^  that  no  deigy  aie  more  celebrated  for 
atrictnesa  <^life  and  manners  than  the  secular  clergy  of  France^  particu* 
lary  the  rectors  or  curfc  of  Paris,  who  bear  testimony  to  these  impoa- 


llie  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  austerity 
of  tfaenuns  of  Port  Royal,  have  been  much  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 
Tet  they  all  give  evidence  for  a  minde  wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  fii- 
moos  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of  life,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  is 
weU  known.  The  famous  Racine  prei  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  hla 
lamous  liiatory  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a 
mndtitode  of  nuns,  priests,  physicians,  and  men  of  the  worid,  all  of  them 
of  undoubted  credit,  could  bestow  upon  it.  Several  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticiilariy  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought  this  miracle  so  certain,  as  to 
employ  it  in  the  refutation  of  atheists  and  fireethinkera.  Hie  queen-re- 
gent of  FVanoe,  who  waa  extremely  prqudiced  against  the  Port  Royal* 
sent  her  own  physician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute 
eonvert.  In  short,  the  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable,  that  it 
asved,  fbr  a  time,  that  famous  monastery  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
thraattned  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  do> 
tected  by  sudi  sagacious  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  has- 
tMed  the  ndn  of  the  contrivers.    Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  for- 

k2 
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cases,  when  it  relates  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Phar- 
salia  for  instance,  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  testimony 
niust^  in  all  cases,  have  equal  force  and  authority? 
Suppose  that  the  C^esarean  or  Pompeian  factions 
had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  victory  in  these  battles, 
and  that  the  historians  of  each  party  had  uniformly 
ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side,  how  could 
mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  determine 
between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong  be- 
tween the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch, 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monk- 
ish historian. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself,  or  in  any 
other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
propensities.  But  what  greater  temptation  thaii  to 
appear  a  missionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from 
heaven?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers 
and  difficulties  in  order  to  attain  so  sublime  a  charac- 
ter ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagi- 
nation, a  man  has  first  made  a  convert  of  himself,  and 
entered  seriously  into  the  delusion,  who  ever  scruples 
to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support  of  so  holy  and 
meritorious  a  cause  ? 


midable  castle  upon  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric 
could  they  have  reared  from  tliese  and  many  other  circumstances  wliich  I 
have  not  mentioned  !  How  often  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal,  Ra- 
cine, A  maud,  Nicole,  have  resounded  in  our  ears?  But  if  they  be  wise, 
they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth  a  thousand  times 
than  all  the  rest  of  their  collection.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  to 
their  purpose.  For  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an 
authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  tliorn,  wliich  composed  the  holy  crown, 
which,  &c.— T/iU  note  first  occurs  in  X,  and  the  condusion  regarding  the 
Port  Royal  miracle^  in  Ni 
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The  smallest  spiurk  may  here  kindle  into  the  great*- 
est  flame»  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared 
for  iL  The  axndum  genus  aurimdarumj  *  the  gazing  po« 
polace,  receive  greedily,  without  examination,  what« 
ever  sooths  superstition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  natiure  have^  in  all  ages^ 
been  detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How 
many  more  have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have 
afterwards  sunk  into  neglect  and  oblivion?  Where 
such  reports,  therefore,  fly  about,  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and  we  judge  in  conformity 
to  regular  experience  and  observation,  when  we  ao* 
count  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of 
credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mi** 
raculous  violation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  na^ 
tnre? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  falae^ 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
vhtf  e  it  is  said  to  h^pen ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
IS  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court 
of  judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  which  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  of* 
ten  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false* 
hood  in  the  most  recent  acticms.  But  the  matter  n^ 
ver  comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the  common  me^ 
thod  of  altercation  and  debate,  and  flying  rumours,  es- 
pecially when  men's  passions  have  taken  part  on  either 
side. 

In  the  infimcy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  d^ 
serve  their  attention  or  regard.      And  when  after* 
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wards  they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now 
past,  and  the  records  and  witnesses,  which  might  clear 
up  the  matter,  have  perished  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must 
be  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  report- 
ers :  And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  ju- 
dicious and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall 
under  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  proba- 
bility, much  less  to  a  proof;  and  tiiat,  even  supposing 
it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  an- 
other proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact 
which  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experi- 
ence only  which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony; 
and  it  is  the  same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of 
experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opi- 
nion either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assu- 
ranee  which  arises  from  the  remainder.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  subtraction 
with  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts  to  an  en- 
tire annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force 
as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  any  such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked, 
when  I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I 
own,  that  otherwise  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or 
violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony ;  though 
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perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  all 
the  records  of  history.     Thus,  suppose  all  authors,  in 
all  languages,  agree,  that,  from  the   1st  of  January 
1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth 
for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  ex* 
traordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the 
people:  That  all  travellers  who  return  from  fpreign 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  with- 
out the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident 
that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the 
fact,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search 
for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.   The  decay, 
corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  ren- 
dered probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  phenor 
menon,  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that 
catastrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testi- 
mony,  if  that  testimony  be  very  extensive  uid  uniform. 
But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  Eng- 
land should  agree,  that  on  the  first  of  January  1600, 
Queen  Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her 
death,  she  was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole 
court,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  rank;  that  her 
successor  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Parliament ;  and  tliat,  after  being  interred  for  a  month, 
she  agiun  appeared,  resumed  the  throne,  and  governed 
England  for  three  years ;  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  so  many  odd  circum- 
stances, but  should  not  have  the  least  inclination  to  be- 
lieve so  miraculous  an  event.    I  should  not  doubt  of 
her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public  circum- 
stances that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to  have 
been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  poissibly 
ccwld  be  real.    You  would  in  vain  object  to  jne  the  dif- 
fiddty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world 
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in  an  affair  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid 
judgment  of  that  renowned  Queen ;  with  the  little  or 
no  advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  ar- 
tifice :  All  this  might  astonish  me;  but  I  would  still  re- 
ply, that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  com- 
mon phenomena,  that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most 
extraordinary  events  to  arise  from  their  concurrence, 
than  admit  of  so  signal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  sys- 
tem of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much 
imposed  on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this 
very  circumstance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and 
sufficient,  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them 
reject  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examin- 
ation. Though  the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  as- 
cribed, be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such 
a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  tlie  experience  which  we 
have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature. 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  us 
to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men,  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 
is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth 
are  more  common  in  the  testimony  concerning  religi-* 
ous  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter 
of  fact;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authority  of 
the  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  re- 
solution never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever 
specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning.     <  We  ought, '  says  he,  *  to  make  a 
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collecdon  or  pardcalar  history  of  all  monsters  aiidpro« 
di^ous  births  or  productions ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  every 
thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this 
must  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  de- 
part from  truth*  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be 
considered  as  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  degree 
upon  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less 
so  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  na- 
tural magic  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of 
them  to  have  an  imoonquerabie  appetite  for  falsehood 
and  &ble.  *  ^ 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reason- 
ing here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion^  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by 
the  principles  of  human  reason*  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  Faith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a 
sure  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it 
is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  examine  those  miracles  related  in  scrip- 
tnre ;  and,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  we  find  in  the  Penta-^ 
ieuchy  which  we  shall  examine,  according  to  the  princi-* 
pies  of  these  pretended  Christians,  not  as  the  word  or 
testimony  of  God  himself,  but  as  the  production  of  a 
mere  human  writer  and  historian*  Here,  then,  we  are 
first  to  consider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a  barbarous 
and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when  they  were 
still  more  barbarous,  and,  in  all  probability,  long  after 
the  fiicts  which  it  relates,,  corroborated  by  no  concur- 
ring testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.     Upon  reading 

•  # 
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this  book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature  entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall 
from  that  state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a 
thousand  years :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  wqrld  by  a 
deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the 
favourites  of  heaven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen 
of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by 
prodigies  the  most  astonishing  imaginable :  I  desire  any 
one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  seri- 
ous consideration,  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the 
falsehood  of  such  a  book,  supported  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the  mea- 
sures of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  with- 
out any  variation  to  prophecies ;  and,  indeed,  all  pro- 
phecies are  real  miracles,  and  as  such,  only  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  any  revelatipn.  If  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  human  'nature  to  foretell  future  e- 
vents,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  mission  or  authority  from 
heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  not  only  was  at  first  attend- 
ed with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believ- 
ed by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.  Mere  reason 
is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  who- 
ever is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  de- 
termination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom 
and  experience. 
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OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE. 


I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
who  loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though  he  ad- 
vanced many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet,  as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on 
thronghoat  this  inquiry,  I  shall  here  copy  them  from 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit 
diem  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  ibrtune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires 
entire  liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly 
flourishes  from  the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and 
argumentation,  received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and 
country  of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any 
creeds,  confessions,  or  penal  statutes**  For,  except  the 
banishment  of  Frotagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
which  last  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives, 
there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  with,  in  an- 
cient history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy,  with  which  the 
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present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicurus  lived  at 
Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity : 
Epicureans  *"  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  **  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  af- 
forded equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, *  to  the  professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy. 
How  requisite  such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philoso- 
phy, in  her  early  youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we 
reflect  that,  even  at  present,  when  she  may  be  suppos- 
ed more  hardy  and  robust,  she  bears  with  much  diffi- 
culty the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  those  harsh 
winds  of  calumny  and  persecution  which  blow  upon 
her. 

You  admire^  says  my  friend,  as  tlie  singular  good 
fortune  of  philosophy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  e- 
very  age  and  nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of 
which  you  complain  as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  real- 
ly her  offspring,  who,  after  allying  with  superstition, 
separates  himself  entirely  from  the  interest  of  his  pa- 
rent, and  becomes  her  most  inveterate  enemy  and  per- 
secutor. Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  present 
occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not  possibly 
be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  | 
when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea 
of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions, 
and  composed  their  secret  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly 
as  were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of 
argument  or  disputation.     After  the  first  alarm,  there- 
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fare,  was  oTer,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem 
ever  after,  during  the  ages  of  antiquitjt  to  have  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  the  established  superstitiofl,  and 
to  have  made  a  &ir  partition  of  mankind  between 
them ;  the  former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  wi&^ 
the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  seems  then,  said  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entif ely 
out  of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  ma- 
gistrate can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  phi- 
losophy, such  as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  defying  a 
divine  existence,  and  consequently  a  providence  and  a 
future  state,  seem  to  loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  supposed,  for  that  rea- 
80ii»  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civil  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  &ct  these  persecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceed  from  calm  reason,  or  from 
experience  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice. 
But  what  if  I  should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that, 
if  Epicurus  had  been  accused  before  the  people,  by 
any  of  the  a^ophants^  or  informers  of  those  days,  he 
could  eadly  have  defended  his  cause,  and  proved  his 
principles  of  philosophy  to  be  as  salutary  as  those  of 
his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  such  sseal^  to 
expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon 
so  extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epi- 
coms,  which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if 
yon  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  con- 
tained any  mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his 
audience,  such  as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  com- 
.prehending  his  arguments. 

The  matljer  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  coq- 
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ditions,  replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  sup- 
pose myself  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you 
stand  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  shall  deliver  you 
such  an  harangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white 
beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  !  to  justify,  in  your 
assembly,  what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find 
myself  impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of 
reasoning  with  calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your 
deliberations,  which  of  right  should  be  directed  to 
questions  of  public  good,  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth, are  diverted  to  the  disquisitions  of  specu- 
lative philosophy ;  and  these  magnificent,  but  perhaps 
fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  familiar  but 
more  useful  occupations.  But  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not  here  dispute 
concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  We 
shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  questions  concern  the 
public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you,  that  they 
are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  se- 
curity of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  presently 
send  us  back  to  our  schools^  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tra- 
dition of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests, 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curio- 
sity, in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon 
the  principles  of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  in- 
stead of  satisfying,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  diligent  and  scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint, 
in  the  most  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and 
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wite  arrangement  of  the  universe ;  and  then  ask,  if 
such  a  glorious  display  of  intelligence  could  proceed 
from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  if  chanoe 
could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius  can  never  suffi- 
ciently admire*  I  shall  not  examine  the  justness  of 
this  argument.  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as  niy 
antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient  if 
I  can  prove,  from  this  yery  reasoning,  that  the  ques- 
ticm  is  entirely  speculative^  and  that,  when  in  my  phi- 
losophical disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  fu- 
ture state,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  society, 
but  advance  principles,  which  they  themselves,  upon 
their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  consistently,  must  al- 
low to  be  solid  and  satisfactory. 

Yon,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  a  divine  existence, 
(which  I  never  questioned)  is  derived  from  the  order 
of  nature :  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelli- 
gence and  design,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  as- 
sign for  its  cause,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  un- 
gttided  force  of  matter.  You  aUow  that  this  is  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  effects  to  causes.  From  the  order 
of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have  been  pro- 
ject and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  cannot 
make  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fidls ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion 
in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will 
justify.  These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to 
marie  the  consequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  efiect, 
we  must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but 
what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A 
body  of  ten  ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a 
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proof,  that  the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten 
ounces ;  but  can  never  afford  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a 
hundred.  If  the  cause,  assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  we  must  either  reject  that  cause, 
or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  effect.  But  if  we  ascribe  to  it  farther  qua^ 
lities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other  effects, 
we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjecture,  and  ar- 
bitrarily suppose  the  existence  of  qualities  and  ener- 
gies without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be 
brute  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  be- 
ing. If  the  cause  be  known  only  by  the  effect,  we 
never  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what 
are  precisely  requisite  to  produce  tlie  effect :  Nor  can 
we,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from 
the  cause,  and  infer  other  effects  from  it,  beyond  those 
by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No  one,  merely 
from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pictures,  could  know 
that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect,  and  was  an  ar- 
tist no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than  in  colours. 
The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particular  work 
before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  workman 
to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect ;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  propor- 
tion it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point 
fiirther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  de- 
sign or  performance.  Such  qualities  must  be  some- 
what beyond  what  is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the 
effect  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows  that 
they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship ; 
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but  nothing  farther  ean  ever  te  proved,  except  we  call 
in  the  assistance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery, to  supply 
the  defects  of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  &r  as  the 
traces  of  any  attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may 
we  conclude  these  attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition 
of  fiutfaer  attributes  is  mere  hypothesis ;  much  more 
the  supposition  that^  in  distant  regions  of  space  or  pe^ 
nods  of  time,  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  niore  mag- 
nificent display  of  these  attributes,  and  a  scheme  of  ad^ 
mtnistradon  more  suitable  to  such  imaginary  virtues. 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  uni« 
verse,  the  effect,  to  Jupiter,  the  cause :  and  then  de^ 
scend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  effect  from  that 
cause,  as  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
that  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived 
solely  from  the  effect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing 
farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference  and 
conclusion. 

Yon  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  Yoii  sleek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found 
him.  You  aflerwords  becotne  so  enamoured  of  this 
offspring  of  your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible 
but  he  must  produce  something  greater  and  more  per- 
fect than  the  present  scene  of  things,  which  is  so  fuU  of 
ill  and  disorder.  You  forget  that  this  superlative  in- 
telligence and  benevolence  are  entirely  imaginary,  or; 
at  least,  without  any  foundation  in  rea^n,  atid  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him  anjr  qualities 
but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and  dis^ 
played  in  his  productions.  l«et  your  gods,  therefore^ 
O  philosophers  I  be  suited  to  the  present  appearancei^ 
of  nature :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances 
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by  arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the 
attributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  autho- 
rity, O  Athenians  !  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age, 
which  preceded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I 
hear  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But 
when  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  neglect  authority, 
and  to  cultivate  reason,  hold  the  same  discourse,  I  pay 
them  not,  I  own,  the  same  obsequious  submission  and 
pious  deference.  I  ask,  who  carried  them  into  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  councils  of 
gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they 
thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or 
will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has  actually  ap- 
peared ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted  on 
the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist 
that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings 
of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  ef- 
fects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  production  than 
the  present  world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  per- 
fect beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute  but  what  can  be  found  in  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and 
disorder  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The 
obstinate  and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are 
told,  or  the  observance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such 
reason,  is  the  sole  cause  which  controlled  the  power 
and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create 
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mflnkind  and  every  sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and 
so  unhappy.  These  attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems, 
beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  their  greatest  latitude. 
And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that  such  conjec- 
tures may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible  solutidns 
of  the  ill  phenomena4  But  still  I  ask,'  Why  take  these 
attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause  any 
qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upoiti 
suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  en- 
tirely imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  qo 
traces  in  the  course  of  nature? 

The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for 
the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just 
reasoner  will  ever  presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single 
fact,  and  alter  or  add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single 
particular.  If  yoii  think  that  the  appearances  of  things 
prove  such  causes,  it  is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  ah 
inference  concerning  the  existence  of  these  causes.  In 
such  complicated  and  sublime  subjects,  every  oiie 
should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and 
argument.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest.  If  you  come 
backward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
conclude  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  iexist, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
dispbiy  of  particidar  attributes,  I  must  admonish  you 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  add- 
ed something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never, 
with  tolerable  sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the 
eflEfict,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Wherei  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
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I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and 
order  of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and 
punishes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment, 
and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in 
all  their  undertakings.  But  surely  I  deny  not  the 
course  itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's 
inquiry  and  examination.  I  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more 
peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and  meets  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception  from  the  world.  I  am  sensible  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  friendship 
is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation  the  only 
source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  I  never  balance 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  life ; 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  And  what  can 
you  say  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  rea- 
sonings ?  You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition^  of 
things  proceeds  from  intelligence  and  design.  But 
whatever  it  proceeds  from,  the  disposition  itself,  on 
which  depends  our  happiness  or  misery,  and  conse- 
quently our  conduct  and  deportment  in  life,  is  still  the 
same.  It  is  still  open  for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regu- 
late my  behaviour  by  my  experience  of  past  events. 
And  if  you  affirm  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  al*- 
lowed,  and  a  supreme  distributive  justice  in  the  uni- 
verse, I  ought  to  expect  some  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  I  here  find  the  same  fallacy 
which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.     You  per- 
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sist  in  imagining,  that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existc^nce 
for  which  you  so  earnestly  contend,  you  may  safely  in- 
fer consequences  from  it,  and  add  something  to  the  ex- 
perienced order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attri* 
butes  which  you  ascribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem  not 
to  remember  that  all  your  reasonings  on  this  subject 
can  only  be  drawn  from  efiects  to  causes;  and  that 
every  argument,  deduced  from  causes  to  effects,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism,  since  it  is  impossible 
Ibr  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the  cause,  but  wlmt  you 
have  antecedently  not  inferred,  but  discovered  to  the 
full  in  the  effect. 

But  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain 
reasoners  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  present  scene 
of  things  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  so 
far  reverse  the  whole  course  of  nature,  as  to  render 
this  life  merely  a  passage  to  something  farther ;  a  porch, 
which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vastly  different  building ; 
a  proI<^ue,  which  serves  only  to  introduce  the  pieces 
and  give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  Whence,  do 
you  think,  can  such  philosophers  derive  their  idea  of 
the  gods?  From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  suie-* 
ly.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomenaji 
it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  them*  That  the  divinity  may  pos-^ 
sibljf  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
seen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied  i  all  this  will 
freely  be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and 
hypothesis.  We  never  can  have  reason  to  infer  any 
attributes  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  distributive  justice  in  the 
wrldf    If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude 
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that,  since  justice  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If 
you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude  that  you  have 
then  no  reason  to  ascribe  justice,  in  our  sense  of  it,  to 
the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between  affirmation 
and  negation,  by  saying  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  at 
present  exerts  itself  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent, 
I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  parti- 
cular extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see  it,  at  present, 
exert  itself. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians  I  to  a  short 
issue  with  my  antagonists.     The  course  of  nature  lies 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex- 
perienced train  of  events  is  the  great  standard  by  which 
we  all  regulate  our  conduct     Nothing  else  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  senate.     Nothing  else 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet. 
In  vain  would  our  limited  understanding  break  through 
those  boundaries  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond 
imagination.     While  we  argue  from  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which  first 
bestowed,  and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe,  we 
embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and  use- 
less.    It  is  uncertain,  because  the  subject  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.     It  is  useless, 
because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to 
tlie  common  and  experienced  course  of  nature,  esta- 
blish any  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  haran- 
gue) that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues 
of  old ;  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for 
the  people,  you  insinuate  yourself  into  iny  favour  by 
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embracing  those  principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have 
always  expressed  a  particular  attachment.  But  allow- 
ing you  to  make  experience  (as  indeed  I  think  you 
oi^t)  the  <mly  standard  of  our  judgment  concerning 
this,  and  all  other  questions  of  fact,  I  doubt  not  but, 
from  the  very  same  experience  to  which  you  appeal,  it 
may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  which  you 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you  saw,  for 
instance,  a  half-finished  building,  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  ail  the  instruments 
of  masonry,  could  you  not  infer  from  the  e£Pect  that  it 
was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And  could 
you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  causey  to  infer 
new  additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the 
building  would  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  ail  the 
frirther  improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ? 
If  you  saw  upon  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human 
foot,  you  would  conclude  that  a  man  had  passed  that 
.way,  and  that  he  had  also  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot, 
though  eflbced  by  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inunda- 
.tion  of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  reftise  to  admit 
the  same  method  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  nature?  Consider  the  world  and  the  present  life 
only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from  which  you  can  in- 
.fer  a  superior  intelligence;  and  arguing  from  that  su- 
perior intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing  imperfect, 
why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan, 
which  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant  point 
.  of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reasoning 
.  exactly  similar  ?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you 
^  embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difierence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is 

a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  difierence  in  my  cbn- 

,  elusions.    In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is 
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allowable  to  advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
returning  back  from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences 
concerning  the  effect,    and  examine  the  alterations 
which  it  has  probably  undergone,  or  m^y  still  under* 
go.    But  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  rea- 
soning ?     Plainly  this  ;  that  man  is  a  being  whom  we 
know  by  experience,  whose  motives  and  designs  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  whose  projects  and  inclinations 
have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence,  according  to 
the  laws  which  nature  has  estiiblished  for  the  govem*f 
ment  of  such  a  creature.     When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  indus- 
try of  man,  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  tlie 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  infe- 
rences concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him; 
and  these  inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience 
and  observation.    But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the 
single  work  or  production  which  we  examine,  it  were 
Impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  tliis  manner ;  because  our 
knowledge  of  all  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
being  in  that  case  derived  from  the  production,  it  is 
impossible  they  could  point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be 
the  foundation  of  any  new  inference.  •  The  print  of  a 
foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when  considered  alone, 
that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to  it,  by  which  it 
was  produced :   But  the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves 
likewise,  from  our  other  experience,  that  there  was  pro- 
bably another  foot,  which  also  left  its  impression,  though 
efiaced  by  time  or  other  accidents.     Here  we  mount 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descending  again  from 
the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect ;  but  this  is  not 
a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of  reasoning. 
We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other  experi- 
ences and  observations,  concerning  the  lisual  figure  an4 
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■leinbers  of  thAt  species  of  animalf  without  which  this 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fidlacious 
and  sophistical. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from 
die  works  of  nature*    The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  jHoductions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  uni- 
yarse^  not  comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus, 
from  whose  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can, 
by  analc^y  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.     As 
the  uniyerse  shows  wisdom' and  goodness,  we  infer  wis- 
dom and  goodness.     As  it  shows  a  particular  degree  of 
these  perfections,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them, 
precisely  adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  examine.   But 
fiuther  attributes,  or  &rther  degrees  of  the  same  attri- 
butes, we  can  never  be  authorized  to  infer  or  suppose, 
by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now,  without  some 
such  license  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  ef- 
fiect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our  ob- 
seiration.     Greater  good  produced  by  tfiis  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.     A  more  im- 
partial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  roust 
proceed  from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity. 
Every  supposed  addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes 
an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ; 
and,  consequently,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
reason  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere 
ponjecture  and  hypothesis. ' 

'  la  gaacral»  itnmj,  1  think,  be-cstahlulied  as  a  maxim,  that  where 
aaj  canae  is  jLnown  only  by  its  particular  effects,  i(  must  be  impossible 
to  infier  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  since  the  qualities  whid)  are 
f«i|ulaite  to  produce  these  new  effects  along  with  the  furmcr,  must  either 
be  diftrcnt,  or  superior,  or  of  more  ext^nsire  operation,  than  those  which 
afa^y  fnda^oed  the  fBbct,  whence  alone  the  ciius^  |s  supposed  Iq  be* 
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The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  ami 
of  the  unbounded  license  of  conjecture  which  we  in- 
dulge, is,  that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the- 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will, 
on  every  occasion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we 
ourselves,  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea- 
sonable and  eligible.  But,  besides  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almost  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently 
appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analogy,  to  reason,  from 
the  projects  and  intentions  of  men,  to  those  of  a  Being 
so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In  human  na* 
ture  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs 
and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we  have 
discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and 
draw  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past 
or  future  conduct  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can 
never  have  place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and 
incomprehensible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen 
taper,  and  who  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint 

known  to  us.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  effects  proceed  only 
from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  which  is  already  known  from 
the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this 
to  be  the  case  (which  can  seldom  be  supposed),  the  very  continuation 
and  exertion  of  a  like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the 
same),  I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  cause  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned (as  it  should  be)  to  the  known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  possess  any  qualities  from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  be 
inf erred f 
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traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  no  author!^ 
to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection.  What 
we  imagine  to  be  a  superior  perfection,  may  really  be 
a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfection,  the  a- 
scribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  haye  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works^ 
savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric  than  of  just 
reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  philosophy^ 
therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or 
give  us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  difierent 
fix>m  those  which  are  furnished  by  r^ections  on  com- 
mon life.  No  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the 
religious  hypothesis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no 
reward  or  punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond 
what  is  already  known  by  practice  and  observation* 
So  that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  will  still  appear  solid 
and  satisfactory;  nor  have  the  political  interests  of  so- 
ciety any  connexion  with  the  philosophical  disputes 
concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  yoii 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  con- 
clude, that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have 
no  influence  on  life^  because  they  ougkt  to  have  no  in- 
fluence; never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the 
same  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences 
from  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose 
that  the  Dei^  will  ii^ct  punishments  on  vice,' and  be- 
stow rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  Whether  this  reasoning '  of 
theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its  influence  on 
their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be  the  same.    And 
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those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of  such  prejudices, 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reasoners,  but  I  can- 
not allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  politicians; 
since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  u|)on  their  pas- 
sions, and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  pre- 
mises from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it. 
I  think  that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philosophy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  go- 
vernment has  suffered  in  its  political  interests  by  such 
indulgence.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  among  philoso- 
phers ;  their  doctrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  no  restraint  can  be  put  upon  their  reasonings 
but  what  must  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
sciences :  and  even  to  the  state,  by  paving  the  way  for 
persecution  and  oppression  in  points  where  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interested  and  con- 
cerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me,  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose 
to  you,  without  insisting  on  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  rea- 
sonings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  sup- 
posed), or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature 
as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no  similarity  with  any  other 
cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented,  which 
was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended 
ujfider  any  known  species,  I  do  uot  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause.     If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy^ 
be  indeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  fol- 
low in  inferences  of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and 
cause  must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other 
eifects  and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  haye 
found  in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  o- 
ther.     I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the 
consequences  of  this  principle.     I  shall  just  observe, 
that  as  the  antagonists  of  Epicurus  always  suppose  the 
universe,  an  eflect  quite  singular  and  unparalleled,  to  be 
the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause  no  less  singular  and  un- 
paralleled ;   your  reasonings  upon   that   supposition, 
seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention.     There  is,   I 
own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  return  from  the 
cause  to  the.  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas  of 
the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any 
addition  io  it. 
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SECTION  XIL 


OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  L 


There  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  rea- 
sonings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies 
of  Atheists;  and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still 
dispute  whether  any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a 
speculative  atheist.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about 
to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never  en- 
tertained the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  natur« 
ally  provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver 
philosophers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met 
with  any  such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man 
who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  sub« 
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ject,  either  of  action  or  speculation*  This  begets  a  very 
natural  question.  What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ?  And 
how  &r  is  it  possible  to  push  these  philosophical  priii<» 
ciples  of  doubt  and  uncertainty? 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism,  antecedent  to  all  study 
and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Carte* 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal 
doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, but  also  of  our  very  Acuities ;  of  whose  veracity, 
say  tbejy  we  must  assare  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning, deduced  from  some  original  principle,  whidb 
'  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitful.  But  neither 
is  ther^  any  such  original  principle, '  which  has  a  pre* 
rogative  above  others  that  are  self-evident  and  con- 
vincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  step  be- 
yond it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  of  whidi 
we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?  The  Carte- 
nan  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  attain- 
ed by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever 
bring  us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon 
any  subject. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  understood  in 
a  v^ry  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  im* 
partiality  in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from 
all  those  prejudices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  £r(Mn 
education  or  rash  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and 
self-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure 
steps,  to  review  frequendy  our  conclusions,  and  exa^ 
mine  accurately  all  their  consequences ;  though  by  these 
means  we  shall  make  both  a  slow  aAd  a  short  progress 
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in  our  systems ;  are  the  only  methods  by  which  we  can 
ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  attain  a  proper  stability 
and  certainty  in  our  determinations. 

There  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  consequent  to 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  have 
discovered,  either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  their 
mental  faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed 
determination  in  all  those  curious  subjects  of  specula- 
lion,  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Even 
our  very  senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain 
species  of  philosophers ;  and  the  maxims  of  common 
life  are  subjected  to  the  same  doubt  as  the  most  pro- 
found principles  or  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy. As  these  paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  call- 
ed tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  philosophers,  and 
the  refutation  of  them  in  several,  they  naturally  excite 
our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire  into  the  arguments 
on  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics  employed 
by  tlie  sceptics,  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  se?ise; 
such  as  those  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfection 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occa- 
sions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the 
various  aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  different 
distances ;  the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  press- 
ing one  eye ;  witli  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  na- 
ture. These  sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
depended  on ;  but  that  we  must  correct  their  evidence 
by  reason,  and  by  considerations  derived  from  the  na-» 
ture  of  the  medium,  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  render  them,  with- 
in their  sphere,  the  proper  aiteiid  of  truth  and  false- 
hood.     There  are  other  more  profound  arguments 
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against  Ae  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so  easy  a  bo^ 
Intion* 

It  seems  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession  to  repose  faitli  in  their  senses; 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before 
Ae  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni-* 
Terse,  which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
exist,  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  ab- 
sent or  annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  go-^ 
Temed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions* 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  thia 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that 
the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other* 
•This  very  table  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  percep« 
lion,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it; 
Our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preserves  its 
existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate 

it.  } 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opmion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  con- 
veyed, without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object*  The 
table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove 
fiirther  from  it :  But  the  real  table,  which  exists  inde- 
pendent of  us,  suffers  no  alteration :  It  was  therefore 

VOL.  IV.  M  . 
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Hotliing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind* 
These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who 
reflects  ever  doubted,  that  tlie  existences  which  we  con- 
sider, when  we  say,  this  house^  and  that  tree,  are  nothing 
but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  re-* 
presentations  of  other  existences,  which  remain  uniform 
and  independent. 

•  So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated  by  reasoning,  to 
contradict  or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  na«* 
Hire,,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  her-^ 
self  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  wouM  justify  this 
new  system,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the 
sceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and 
irresistible  instinct  of  nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite 
different  system,  which  is  acknowledged  fallible  and 
even  erroneous.  And  to  justify  this  pretended  philo- 
sophical system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and  convincing  ar- 
gument, or  even  any  appearance  of  argument,,  exceeds 
the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects, 
entirely  different  from  them,  though  resembling  them 
(if  that  be  possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of 
some  invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  other 
cause  still  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  in  fact  many  of  these  perceptions  arise  not  from 
any  thing  external,  as  in  dreams,  madness,  and  other 
diseases.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  manner  in  which  body  should  so  operate  upon  mind, 
as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  sup- 
posed of  so  different  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of 
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tbe  BeBMS'be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling 
them :  How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By. 
experience,  surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  na-^ 
tore.  But  here  escperience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  si^ 
leaU  The  mind  has  never  any  thing  present  to  it  but 
the  perceptions,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experi* 
ence  of  their  connexion  with  objects.  The  supposition 
of  such  a  connexion  i%  therefore,  without  any  founda^ 
tion  in  reasoning* 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  ia 
surely  making  a  very  unexpected  circuit.  If  his  vera-» 
city  were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses 
would  be  entirely  infallible ;  because  it  is  not  poesiblit 
that  he  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that  if  the 
external  world  be  once  called  in  question,  we  shdl  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the 
existence  of  that  Beings  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefor^  in  which  the  profoqndeir 
and  more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumph^ 
when  th^  endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt 
into  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do. 
you  foUow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may 
they  say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  .  But 
these  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  perception  04 
sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you  disdaim 
this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  o* 
pinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external  ?  You  her«  depart  from  your  natu«^ 
jrbI  propensities,  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet 
are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never 
find  any  copvincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove^- 
that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  de* 

M  2 
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rived  from  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  might 
merit  our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep, 
in  order  to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which 
can  serve  so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  univer- 
sally allowed  by  modern  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white, 
black,  &c.  are  merely  secondary,  and  exist  not  in  die 
objects  themselves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or  model  which  they 
represent.  If  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  regard  to  the  suppos- 
ed primary  qualities  of  extension  and  solidity;  nor  can 
the  latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination 
than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is  entirely  ac- 
quired from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling;  and  if  all  the 
qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach  the  idea  of 
extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  sensible 
ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  Nothing 
can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction  ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accu- 
rately, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  ab- 
surd. An  extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visi- 
ble, cannot  possibly  be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or 
visible  extension,  which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black 
nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
ception. Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  triangle  in 
general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles  nor  Scalenum,  nor 
has  any  particular  length  or  proportion  of  sides ;  and 
he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the  scholastic 
nations  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general  ideas. « 

■  This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  most  of  the . 
writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  Ics.'^ons  of  sceptidsm 
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•  Thus  the  first  philosi^hical  objection  to  the  evidences 
of  sense,  or  to  the  opinioa  of  external  existence,  con-^ 
sists  in  this,  that  snch  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
mstinct,  is  ccHitrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  rea* 
son,  is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  £;ame 
time  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  con^* 
vince  an  impartial  inquirer.  The  second  objection 
goes  fiurther,  and  represents  this  opinion  as  con-> 
trary  to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  rea* 
son,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in, 
the  object.  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  quali- 
ties, both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  au;^. 
nihilate  it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexpli^ 
cable  somethings  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  a  no? 
tion  so  imperfect,  that  no  sceptic  urill  thiok  it  worth, 
while  to  contend  agdnst  itf 


PART  IL 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  step- 
tics  to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination  i 
yet  this  is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  imd 
disputes.    They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  tof 


which  ate  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers,  * 
Bi^le  not  excepted.  He  profeases,  howerer,  in  hia  title-page  (and  im^ 
doubtedJy  with  great  troth),  to  have  composed  his  book  against  die  scep^ 
tics  as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and  freethinkers.  But  that  all  bis  ar- 
gumentSy  though  otherwise  intended,  are.  In  reality,  merely  sceptical,  ap* 
pears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no  antwetf  and  pnduee  no  conviction* 
Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentsry  amasement  and  irresolution 
ooniiiiUm,  which  is  the  rteult  of  sei^pticism. 
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our  abstract  reasonings,   and  to  those  which  regard 
matter  of  fact  and  existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  absti^act  reasonings 
is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time;  ideas 
which,  in  common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very 
clear  and  intelligible,  but  when  they  pass  through  the 
scrutiny  of  the  profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the 
chief  object  of  these  sciences),  afford  principles  which 
seem  full  of  absurdity  and  contradiction.  No  priestly 
dogmas^  invented  on  purpose  to  tame  and  subdue  the 
rebellious  reason  of  mankind,  ever  shocked  common 
sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  as  they  are  pom- 
pously displayed  by  all  geometrician^  and  metaphysi-; 
cians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation*  A  real 
quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity,  cour 
taining  qualities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum  ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to 
support,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  human  reason.  ^  But  what  renders 
the  matter  more  extraordinary  is,  that  these  seemingly 
absurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning 
the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the  consequen- 

^  Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points,  we  must 
^ow  that  there  are  physical  points,  ^  that  is,  parts  of  extension,  which 
cannot  be  divided  or  lesssened,  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  These 
images,  then,  which  are  present  to  the  fancy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  in- 
divisible, and  consequently  must  be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  be  in- 
finitely less  than  any  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  i^pears 
more  certain  to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes  an 
infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of  those  ixi^i. 
finitely  smaU  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  supposed  infinitely  divi- 
sible? 


■I' 
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tes*^    Notlung  ctn'i»  more  conrindtig  and 
tksi  all  the  CDiidiisioiis  coDcenmig  the 
drcles  and  triangles ;  and  yet  when  tbe^e  areonce  De*-] 
omed,  hov  ean.  we  desj,  diat  the  angle  of  contact  ho^> 
tmeesk  a  cirde  and  lis  tangent  is- infinitely  less  diui  jmy. 
FBOtilineal  angle ;  that  as  you  nay  increase  the  diame-f. 
terof  the  cirde- f  K^  iT^nttwn^  this  Jinglex)f  contact  be^. 
comes  still  less,  even  in  it^itum,  and  diat  the  angle  of> 
contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may. 
be  infinitely  less  than  thpse  between  any  circle,  and  itsi 
timgenty  and  so  on,  in  infinitum  ?     The  demonstration 
of  these  principles  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that 
which  proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal, 
to  two  right  ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural 
and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with  contradiction  and 
absurdity.    Reason  here  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which,  without  the 
suggestionsof  any  sceptic  gives  her  adiffidence  of  her* 
self,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads.   Sie  sees  a^ 
full  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places ;  but  that  light 
borders  upon  the  most  .profound  darkness*    And  be- 
tween these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  cmifounded^  that  sha 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance 
concerning  any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  tlie  ab-, 
stract  sciences  se^ms  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  iih^ 
finite  number  of  real  parts  of  time^  passing  in  succes* 
sion,  and  exhausted  one  after  another,  appears  so  evi- 
dent a  contradiction,  that  no  man,  one  should  think,* 
whose  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved by  the  sciences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit 
it. 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet, 
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even  with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  19 
driven  by  these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
How  any  clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances 
contradictory  to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct 
idea,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps, 
as  absurd  as  any  proposition  which  can  be  formed.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  sceptical,  or  more  full  of 
doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this  scepticism  itself,  which 
arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxical  conclusions  of  geo- 
metry or  the  science  of  quantity.  * 


1  It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions, if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  or  gene- 
ral ideas,  properly  speaking ;  but  that  all  general  ideas  are,  in  reality, 
particular  ones  attached  to  a  general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion, 
other  particular  ones,  that  resemble,  ii)  certain  circumstances,  the  idea 
present  to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we 
immediately  figure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of 
a  particular  size  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually  applied  to 
animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sizes,  these  ideas,  though  not  ac- 
tually present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled ;  and  our  reasoning 
and  conclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present. 
If  this  be  admitted  (as  seems  reasonable),  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  upon  which  mathematicians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
and  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  infinitely  divisible.  *  It  is  sufiicient  to  have  dropped 
this  hint  at  present,  without  prosecuting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly 
concerns  all  lovers  of  science  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and 
dontempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  conclusions;  and  this  seems  the: 
readiest  solution  of  these  difficulties. 


•  <  In  general,  we  may  pronounce,  that  the  ideas  of  greater,  less,  or 
^gualf  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  geometry,  are  far  fhim  being  sa 
exact  or  determinate  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  such  extraordinary  in- 
ferences. Ask  a  mathematician  what  he  means  when  he  pronounces  two 
quantities  to  be  equal,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  idea  of  equality  is  one  of 
those  which  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  it  is  sufiident  to  place  two  equal- 
quantities  before  any  one,  in  order  to  suggest  it     Now,  this  is  an  appeal 
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'  The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popular 
or  pkUosophicaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived 
firom  the  natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ; 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
in  different  ages  and  nations;  the  variations  of  ouf 
judgment  in  sickness  and  health,  youth  and  old  age, . 
prosperity  and  adversity;  the  perpetual  contradiction 
of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  sentiments,  with 
many  otiier  topics  of  that  kind.  It  is  needless  to  in- 
sist fiuther  on  this  head.  These  objections  are  but 
weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason  every  mo-f 
ment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot  pos-* 
sibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  spe-^ 
cies  of  arguiqent,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from 
thence,  must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence. 
The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism^  or  the  excessive 
principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  employment^ 
and  the  occupations  of  common  life.  These  principles 
may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  schools,  where  it  is^ 
indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refute  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  real  objects  which  actuate  our  passions  and  senti* 
ments  are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  prin- 
dples  of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smoke,  and  leave 
the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the  same  condition  as- 
other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better^ keep  within  his 
prcq>er  sphere,  and  display  those  philosophical  objec- 
tions which  arise  from  more   profound   researches. 


to  the  gcDcral  appearances  of  ofejects  to  the  imaginatioii  or  lenges,  and 
eonMqneotly  can  nerer  afford  conciuaiona  so  directly  contraiy  to  these 
ftwtiltict.— >Epmoin  K»  L. 
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Here  he  seems  to  have  ample  matter  of  triumph,  while 
he  justly  insists,  that  all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of 
fact  which  lies  beyond  the  testimony  of  sense  or  me* 
mory  is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflTect ;  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  relation  than 
that  of  two  objects,  which  have  been  frequently  con-^ 
Joined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argument  to  convince 
us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  experience,  been 
frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other  instances, 
be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  nothing 
leads  us  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certain  in- 
stinct of  our  nature,  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  re-? 
sist,  but  which,  like  other  instincts,  may  be  fallacious 
and  deceitful.  While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these 
topics,  he  shows  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own 
and  our  weakness ;  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
destroy  all  assurance  and  conviction.  These  arguments 
might  be  displayed  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable 
good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  ta 
result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection 
to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever 
result  from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  fiiU  force  and  vi- 
gour. We  need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic,  fVAai  his 
meaning  is  ?  And  "dohat  he  proposes  by  all  these  curiotis 
researches  P  He  is  immediately  at  a  loss,  and  knows 
not  what  to  answer.  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic, 
who  supports  each  his  different  system  of  astronomy, 
may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction  which  will  remain 
constant  and  durable  with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  displays  principles  which  may  not  only  be, 
durable,  but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his^ 
philosophy  will  have  any  constant   influence   on  the 
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mind,  o?  if  it  bad^  that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial 
to  sodely.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if 
lie  will  adoiowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
perish,  were  his  principles  universally  and  steadily  to 
prevail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediately  ^ 
oease ;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  mi« 
senbte  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  event  is  very 
lidle  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for 
principle.  And  though  a  Ptrrhonian  may  throw 
^himself  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
oonfiision  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and 
most  trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts 
and  temples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of 
action  and  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every 
other  sect,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  them* 
selves  in  any  philosophical  researches.  When  he 
forakes  firom  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself  and  to  confess,  that  all  his 
objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man^* 
kind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe;  though 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to. 
satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of  these 
operations,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  them. 


PABT  III, 


There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  scepticism  or' 
academical  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and 
useful,  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this 
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Pyrrhonism,  or  excessive  scepticism,  when  its  undis-* 
tinguished  doubts  are,  in  some  measure,  corrected  by 
common  sense  and  reflection.     The  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dog- 
matical in  their  opinions ;  and  while  they  see  objects 
only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counterpois- 
ing argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  mto 
the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined;  nor  have 
they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  entertain  opposite 
sentiments.      To  hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  their 
understanding,  checks  their  passion,  and  suspends  their 
action.     They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  tfiey  escape 
from  a  state  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy;  and  they 
think  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  far  enough 
from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and  obsti- 
nacy of  their  belief.     But  could  such  dogmatical  rea- 
soners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of 
human  understanding,  even  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
and  when  most  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determina- 
tions ;  such  a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  them 
with  more  modesty  and  reserve,  and  diminish  their 
fond  opinion  of  themselves,  and  their  prejudice  against 
antagonists.     The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  learned,  who,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of 
study  and  reflection,  are  commonly  still  diffident  in 
their  determinations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  in- 
clined, from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtiness  and 
obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism  might  abate 
their  pride,  by  showing  them,  that  the  few  advantages 
which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows,  are 
but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture.    In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt^  and  cau- 
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tion^  and  modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and 
decision,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reason- 
ed 

Another  species  of  mitigated  scepticism,  which  may" 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  scruples^ 
is  the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  under- 
standing. The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally  sub- 
lime, delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  running,  without  control,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  space  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob- 
jects which  custom  has  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A 
correct  judgment  observes  a  contrary  method,  and, 
avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  confines  itself 
to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  under  daily 
practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sublime  to- 
pics to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so 
salutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  service- 
able, than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force 
of  the  Ptrrhokian  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility  that 
any  thing  but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct  could' 
free  us  from  it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  phi  • 
losophy,  will  still  continue  their  researches;  because 
they  reflect,  that,  besides  the  immediate  pleasure  at- 
tending such  an  occupation,  philosophical  decisions  are 
nothing  but  the  reflections  of  common  life,  methodized' 
and  corrected.  But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  common  life,  so  long  as  they  consider  the  im- 
perfection of  those  faculties  which  they  employ,  their 
narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  While 
we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we  believe,. 
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after  a  thousand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fall,  ot 
fire  burn ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  any 
determination  which  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature  from,  and 
to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is, 
in  every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make 
the  slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  t>bjects, 
in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find 
what  are  the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  or  of  demonstration,  are  quantity  and  num- 
ber, and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect 
species  of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere 
sophistry  and  illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of 
quantity  and  number  are  entirely  similar,  their  rela- 
tions become  intricate  and  involved ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  curious,  as  well  as  useful,  than  to  trace,  by  a 
variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  through 
their  different  appearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are 
clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each  other,  we  cait 
never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  than  to^^ 
observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  reflection, 
pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is 
corrected  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  the 
Jiypotheiitise  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sideSf 
cannot  be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  de- 
fined, without  a  train  of  reasoning  and  inquiry.  Bat 
to  convince  us  of  this  proposition,  that  where  there  is  no 
property  there  can  be  no  injustice^,  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  define  the  terms,  and  explain  injustice  to  be  a  viola- 
tion cfpropetiy.  Tbts  proposition  is,  indeed,  nothing 
bnt  a  more  imperfect  definition.  It  is  the  same  caser 
with  all  those  pretended  syllagistical  reasonings,  which 
may  be  foimd  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  ex- 
c^t  the  sciences  of  <piantity  and  nmnber;  and  these 
may  safely,.  I-  think^  be  prononnced  the  only  pn^r 
objects  of  knowledge  and  demonstration^ 

All  other  inquiries  of  men  r^ard  only  matter  of  fact 
and  existence ;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of 
demonstration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  nega*» 
tion  of  a  fiu:t  can  involve  a  ccmtradiction.  The  non<« 
existence  of  any  being,  without  exception,  is  as  dear 
and  jfatinct  an.  idea  as  its  existence*  The  proposition 
winch  affirms  it  not  to  be,  however  Mse,  is  no  less  con«« 
ceivable  and  intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it  to 
be.  The  case  is  different  with  die  sciences,  properly 
so  called.-  Every  proposition  which  is  not  true  is  there 
confused  and  unintelligible.  That  the  cube  root  of  64 
is  equal  tathe  half  of  10,  is  a  false  proposition,  and  can 
never  be  distincdy  conceived.  But  that  Ccesar,  or  the 
angel  Gabriel^  or  any  being  never  existed,  may  be  a 
fidse  proposition,,  but.  still  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and 
implies  no  contradiction. 

The  exMtence^  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect;  and 
these  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reason  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  ex- 
perience which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence 
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of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  *  Such  is  the  foun-' 
dation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms  'the  greater 
part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all  hu- 
man action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or 
general  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  for- 
mer ;  as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology, 
geography,  and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where 
the  qualities,  causes,  and  eifects  of  a  whole  species  of 
objects  are  inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
deity,  and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly 
of  reasonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning 
general  facts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reason^  so  far  as 
it  is  supported  by  experience.  But  its  best  and  most 
solid  foundation  is  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of 
the  understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty, 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  the  standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to 
wit,  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  or  some  such  fact 
which  may  be  the  object  of  reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we.  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these 


*  That  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  Ex  nihilo,  nihil  Jit ^ 
by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded,  ceases  to  be  a  maxim,  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy.  Not  only  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being 
may  create  matter,  but,  for  aught  we  know  a  prioriy  the  will  of  any 
other  being  might  create  it,  or  any  other  cause,  that  the  most  whimsic^ 
imagination  can  assign. 
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principles,  what  havoc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  volume,  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics, 
for  instance ;  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract 
reasoning  concerning  quantity  or  number  f  No.  Does 
it  contain  any  experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter 
qfjact  and  existence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the 
flames ;  for  it  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  il- 
lusion. 


VOL.  IV.  N 


DISSERTATION 


ON  THE 


PASSIONS. 


SECTION  1. 

L  Soif£  objects  produce  immediately  an  agreeable 
•ensatioBy  by  the  original  structare  of  our  oigans,  and 
are  thence  denominated  Oood;  as  others,  from  theii^ 
hnmediate  disagreeable  sensation^  acquire  the  appella* 
tion  of  Etil.  Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and 
good ;  eseessiye  heat  painful  and  eviL 

Some  objects  again,  by  beilig  naturally  conformable 
or  contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painfiil 
aensati<Hi;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  EviL  The 
puniahmedt  of  an  adversary,  by  gr&tifying  revenge,  is 
good ;  the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friend-f  * 
ship,  is  evil. 

B.  All  good  or  evil,  vhence-ever  it  arises,  produces 
venous  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  is  surveyed* 
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When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces 
Joy.  When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises 
Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise 
to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and 
Aversion  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself,  when 
either  the  presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the 
evil,  may  be  attained  by  any  action  of  the  mind  or 
body. 

3.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which, 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to 
tmother,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  understanding,  call  it  which  you 
please,  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  views;  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  it,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The 
jno  and  con  of  the  question  alternately  prevail;  and 
the  mind,  surveying  the  objects  in  their  opposite  causes, 
finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  or  estab- 
lished opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion ;  it  is 
evident  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow.     An  object,  whose  existence  we  de- 
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sire,  gives  satisfaction,  when  we  think  of  those  causes 
which  produce  it,  and  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief 
or  uneasiness  from  the  opposite  consideration.  So  that, 
as  the  understanding,  in  probable  questions,'  is  divided 
between  the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  heart  must, 
in  the  same  manner,  be  divided  between  opposite  mor 
tions. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a 
wind  instrument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath 
ceases ;  but  rather  resembles  a  string^instrument,  where, 
after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound, 
which  gradually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagina*- 
tion  is  extremely  quick  and  agile ;  but  the  passions,  in 
comparison,  are  slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason^ 
when  any  object  is  presented,  which  affords  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other;  though  the 
fimcy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity,  each 
stroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of  pas- 
sion, but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probability 
ificlines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  of  grief  or  joy  pre- 
dominates in  the  composition ;  and  these  passions  being 
intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the 
imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  of  hope 
and  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  ar 
long  with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  cau 
be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  si- 
tuation, the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the 
mind  has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is 
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tost  i^ith  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  superi^ 
or  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of  grief,  you  im* 
mediately  see  that  passion  difliise  itself  over  the  com- 
position, and  tincture  it  into  fear.  Increase  the  proba- 
bility, and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails 
Still  more. and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the 
joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  After  you 
have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief,  by 
ft  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  wit^ 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side ; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  com- 
position by  the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not 
these  as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope 
are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  prool^ 
that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism, 
is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish 
or  increase  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail 
proportionably,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
ject is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ; 
or  when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of 
proofs  or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
Both  these  kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope^ 
which  must  proceed  from  that  property  in  which  they 
agree ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which 
they  bestow  on  the  passion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views^ 
which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly 
causes  hope  or  fear;  because  probability,  producing 
an  inconstant  and  wavering-  survey  of  an  object,  occa- 
i»*ons  naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  paG^ 
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sioii.  Bat  we  may  observe,  that,  wherever  from  other 
omses  this  mixtiure  can  be  produced,  the  passions  of 
fiwr  and  hope  will  anse^  even  thoi]^  theie  be  no  pro- 
bability. 

An  evil,  ocMiceived  as  hardy  possiblef  sometimes  pro- 
daces  itar^  especially  if  die  evil  be  veiy  gteat.  A  man 
oaanot  think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without 
tremblings  if  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suflfering  them.* 
The  snallness  of  tbe  probabUity  is  compensated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  evil. 

.  But  even  impossible  evils  cause  fear;  as  when  we 
tremble  <m  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know 
euraelves  to  be  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our 
choice  whether  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  'Hie 
mmediate  presence  of  the  evfl  influences  the  ima« 
gtnaCio%  and  produces  a  species  of  belief;  but  being 
ojqioaed  by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  that  belief  is 
immediately  retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of 
passion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  con- 
trary passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  ceriainj  have  sometimes  the  same 
effect  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong 
prison,  without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The 
evil  is  hefe  fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
lo  fix  opM  it;  and  this  fluctuation  ^ves  rise  to  a  pas- 
akm  of  a  skntlar  appearance  with  fear. 

T.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
cs  to  its  existenee^  but  also  as  to  its  kind^  that  fear  or 
hope  arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons 
it  raddenly  kffled,  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event, 
^WMld  not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  informa- 
^kn-^tttdi  of  hb  wsa  he  had  lost.    Tboujg^  %ach  side 
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of  the  question  produces  here  the  same  passion,  that 
passion  cannot  settle,  but  receives  from  the  imagina- 
tion, which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unsteady  motion, 
resembling  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief  and 
joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any 
opposition  of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which 
they  present  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any 
malady,  I  should  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account^ 
than  if  he  were  present ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only 
incapable  of  giving  him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judg- 
ing concerning  the  event  of  his  sickness.  There  are  a 
thousand  littlo  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  con- 
dition which  I  desire  to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and  uncertainty, 
so  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  remarked  this 
phenomenon. 

Ut  assidcns  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpcntiim  allapsus  timet 
Magis  relictis ;  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

^tura  plus  prssentibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but 
pleasure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  new- 
ness and  greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass 
ihe  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion 
to  fix  itself. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise 
from  objects  powise  connected  together,  they  tidce  place 
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alternately.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  losd 
of  a  law-suit»  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind 
running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object ; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
scarcely  temper  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and 
remain  between  them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
same  eyent  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  some- 
thing adverse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  diffe** 
rent  circumstances.  For  in  that  case,  both  the  pas- 
sions, mingling  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  rela^ 
tion,  often  become  mutually  destructive,  and  leave- the 
mind  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  considered  as  probable  or  impro- 
bable in  any  degree;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions 
will  both  of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and 
instead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each  other,-  will 
subsist  together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  third 
impression  or  affection,  such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
shall  explain  more  fully  afterwa]rds)  is  plainly  ^een  in 
this  a&ir.  In  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  Yo- 
tally  different^  the  passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors 
in  different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each 
other.  If  the  objects  be  intimately  connected^  the  pa»* 
sions  are  like  an  alkali  and  an  add^  which,  being  min- 
gled, destroy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  im- 
perfect, and  consist  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the 
same  object,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar, 
which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  effect  of  a  mis^ture  of  passions,  when  one  of 
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them  is  predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other,  sh  al 
be  explained  afterwards. 


SECTION  II. 

L  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which 
arise  from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to 
evil,  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  considera* 
tion.  Thus  Pride  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves, 
on  account  of  some  accomplishment  or  possession 
which  we  enjoy :  Humility^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on  account  of  some  defect 
or  infirmity. 

Love  or  Friendship  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on 
account  of  his  accomplishments  or  services :  Hatred^ 
the  contrary. 

2.  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  object  of  the  passion 
atid  its  cause.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self: 
The  cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  the 
former  case ;  some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of 
love  and  hatred  is  some  other  person:  The  causes,  in 
like  manner,  are  either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind 
directs  its  views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
pierit,  for  instance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourselves  with  complacency 
and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  nume- 
rous and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and 
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thaplef  it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  Consider 
what  the  circumstance  is  in  which  all  these  various 
causes  agree ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  effi* 
dent  cause  of  the  passion.  We  shall  begin  with  pride 
and  humility. 

8.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions, 
we  must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though 
they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both 
ef  the  understanding  and  passions,  are  not  commonly 
much  insisted  on  by  philosophers.  The  first  pf  these 
is  the  association  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which 
we  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  another. 
However  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  ma;^ 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  riile  and  method  ift 
their  changes.  They  usuaUy  pass,  with  regularitjv 
from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,  is  contiguous  to 
it,  or  produced  by  it. '  When  one  idea  is  present  to 
the  imi^gination,  any  other,  united  by  these  relations^ 
natundly  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility,  by 
means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emo- 
tions. All  resembling  impressions  are  connected  toge- 
ther ;  and  no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally 
follow.  Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger, 
anger  to  envy,  envy  to  maUce,  and  malice  to  grirf  again. 
In  like  manner^  our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy, 
naturally  throws  itsdf  into  love,  generosity,  courage, 
pride,  and  other  resembling  affections. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds 
of  association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made 
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where  they  both  concur  in  the  same  object.  Thus,  a 
man  who,  by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very 
much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to 
find  a  hundred  subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impa- 
tience, fear,  and  other  uneasy  passions ;  especially  if 
he  can  discover  these  subjects  in  or  near  the  person 
who  was  the  object  of  his  first  emotion.  Those  prin- 
ciples, which  forward  the  transition  of  ideas,  here  con- 
cur with  those  which  operate  on  the  passions ;  and  both, 
uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind  a  double 
impulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  e- 
legant  writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner : "  *  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more 
pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfac- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continual  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  wa- 
ters, awakens  every  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several 
beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear 
more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recom- 
mend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than 
where  they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
oflf  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
the  advantage  of  the  situation. '  In  these  phenomena 
we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impressions  and 

*"  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  412. 
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ideas,  as  well  as  die  mntual  assistance  these  associations 
lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  species  of  relation 
have  place,  in  producing  Fride  or  Humility^  and  are 
the  real,  efficient  causes  of  the  passion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must, 
in  some  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our 
knowledge,  GttT  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  family,  on 
which  we  value  ourselves.  Self,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  passion,  must  still  be  related  to  that  quality  or 
circumstance  which  causes  the  passion.  There  must 
be  a  connexion  between  them ;  an  easy  transition  of 
the  imagination ;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  pas^ 
sing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connexion  is 
wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility; 
and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you 
weaken  the  passion. 

5.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be 
a  like  relation  of  impressions  or  sentiments,  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumstance, 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  senti- 
ment similar  to  the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an 
easy  transfusion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  i^eeable ;  of 
humiUty,  painfuL  An  agreeable  sensation  is,  there* 
fore,  related  to  the  former ;  a  painful  to  the  latter. 
And  if  we  find,  after  examination,  that  every  object 
which  produces  pride,  produces  also  a  separate  plea- 
sure, and  every  object  which  causes  humility,  excites 
in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasiness;  we  must  allow, 
in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory  is  fully  proved  and 
ascertained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments will  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 
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6.  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit,  the 
most  obvious  causes  of  these  passions ;  it  would  be  en- 
tirely foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the  ori-t 
gin  of  the  passions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothesis. 
The  most  probable  system,  which  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is, 
that  either  from  a  primary  constitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  cbai* 
-racters,  upon  the  very  view  and  contemplation,  pro* 
duce  uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite 
pleasure.  The  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
the  spectator,  are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  ap- 
prove of  a  cliaracter,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. .  To  disapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an 
uneasiness^  The  pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  being 
in  a  manner  the  primary  source  of  blame  or  praise, 
must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their  effects,  and  conse-< 
quently,  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be 
received ;  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if 
not  the  sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inse- 
{>arab]e  from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  character 
affords  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable^  never 
&ils  to  charm  and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
cruelty  and  treachery  displease  from  their  very  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  these  qualitiesi 
either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  pro- 
duces always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride  or  self- 
satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneasiness  ser 
parate  from  tlie  humility  or  remorse. 
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But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not 
fitom  those  qualities  slone  of  the  mind,  which^  accorck^ 
11^. to  coBUDOO  sjpstemsof  ethics,  have  beeii. defined 
fiarts  of  moral  duty ;  but  firom  any  other^  which  have  a 
connexion  with  pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters 
our  Tanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit, 
good  homour»  or  any  other  accomplishment ;  and  m^ 
thing  gives  us  a  more  sensible  mprtification,  than  a  disap- 
poinUnsnt  in.  any  attempt  of  that  kind.  No  cpe  hop 
ever  been  able  to  tell  precisely  what  wit  is,  and  to  show 
why  such  a  system  of  thought  must  be  received  m»- 
der  that  denominationi  and  such  another  xgected. 
It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  .it ;  .nor 
are  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by  which  we 
can  fiorm  s  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now  what  is  this 
tasief  irom  which  true  and  fidse  wit  in  a  manner  k»- 
ceive  their  being,  and  without  whidi  no  diooght  js$m 
have  a  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  it  la 
plainly  nothing  but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  trafe 
wit,  and  of  disgust  from  fiilse,  without  our  being  abTe 
to  tell  the  reasons  of  that  satis&ction  or  uneasiness^ 
The  power  of  exciting  these  opposite  sensations  i% 
therefore,  the  ve?y  essence  of  tme  or  fidse  wit;  and 
consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity  or  morlificatioa 
which  arises  from  one  or  the  other.  .  . 

7,  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  dielightatiil 
satisfiM:tion;  as  deformity  produces  )pain,  upon  wha^ 
ever  subject  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in 
an  animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  da> 
foanity  belong  to  our  own  &ce,  shap^  or  person,  this 
pleasure  or  *  uneasiness  is  converted  into  pride  and  ho* 
mility,  as  having  in  this  case  all  the  circumstanoeq  re- 
quisite to  produce,  a  perfect  transition,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  con- 
sists in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  eifectS) 
therefore,  must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And 
if  beauty  is  so  universally  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is 
only  from  its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we 
may  observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is 
either  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of 
pride ;  and  the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities 
agree  in  producing  a  separate  pleasure,  and  agree  in 
nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  he  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  as  well  as  of  our 
surprising  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying,  where  men,  without  any  interest, 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their 
J^rain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with  themselves. 
Their  fruitful  invention  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of 
adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap- 
propriate such  as  belong  to  others^  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity.  For  between  that  passion  and  the  senti- 
ment of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a  close  connexion. 

8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  causes,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  many  other  objects  produce  these  affections.  We 
found  vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other 
external  objects,  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and 
accomplishments.  This  happens  when  external  objects 
acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are 
associated  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in 
the  ocean,  a  well  proportioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and 
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ihdeecl  any  thing  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related 
to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity,  what* 
^ver  extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with, 
and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  may 
naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway  associated 
'with  M  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  must 
hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  ahd  tlie 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  na^ 
tural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  oi their  country  or 
their  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is 
related  to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure 
is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  the  object  of 
pride.  By  this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other.  Men  are 
also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  bom ;  of  the  fertility  of  their  native 
soil ;  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  victuals 
produced  by  it ;  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their  lan« 
gnage,  with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.  These  ob- 
jects have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sense* 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feelr 
ing,  taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes 
of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  ex- 
plaliied? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparison  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled. 
These  persons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  sur- 
rounded with  their  countrymen,  that  the  strong  rela- 
tion between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  shared 
with  so  many,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  them ; 
vwhereas,  that  distant  relation  to  a  foreign  country, 
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which  is  formed  by  their  having  seen  it,  and  lived  in  it, 
is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few  have  done 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad^ 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us,  it  is  no 
wonder  we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  be- 
longing to  ourselves,  produce  pride,  produce  also,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  same  affection,  when  discovered  in  per- 
sons related  to  us.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit, 
and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully  displayed 
by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  sources  of  their 
vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire, 
in  order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has 
any  connexion  with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of 
them,  and  are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  a- 
mong  our  friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being 
regarded  as  our  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally 
affects  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended 
from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  honourable  ances- 
tors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their 
ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed proprietors  of  the  5^771^  portion  of  land,  and  that 
their  family  has  never  changed  its  possessions,  or  been 
transplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an 
additional  subject  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  de- 
scent, composed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours 
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and  fortune  have  never  passed  through  any  female. 
Let  OS  endeavour  to  explain  these  phenomena  from  the 
foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  hunself  on  the  antiquitjr  of  his 
fiunily,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex<- 
tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  re* 
sped  all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances 
jcMued  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
are  supposed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  ac« 
count  of  his  connexion  with  them.  £Knce  therefore  the 
passicMi  depends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  strength- 
ens the  connexion  must  also  increase  the  passion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  connexion  must  diminish  the 
passion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  sameness  of  the 
possessions  must  strengthen  the  relations  of  ideas,  aris- 
ing from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  with 
greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another;  from 
the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity,  who  are  both 
their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this  facility,  the 
sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the 
honours  and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  malest 
without  their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination 
naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  consider- 
able; and  where  two  objects  are  presented,  a  small 
and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells 
entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren commonly  bear  their  father's  name,  and  are  es- 
teemed to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to 
his  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the 
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exception,  according  to  the  doctrine  wliieh  shall  l>e 
explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  superiority 
of  any  kind  is  so  great,  or  when  any  other  reasons, 
have  such  an  effect  as  to  make  the  children  rather  re- 
present the  mother's  family  than  the  father's,  the  ge- 
neral rule  stiH  retains  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  weaken 
the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of 
ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along  them 
with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  hp« 
Bour  and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of 
the  same  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  tlie 
transition  is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and 
passes  through  the  male  line,  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  brother  to  brother. 

-  9.  But  propcrii/y  as  it  gives  us  tl^e  fullest  power  and 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  these  passions. " 

'^  That  property  is  a  species  of  relation  y  which  produces  a  connexion 
between  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident.  The  imagination  passea 
naturally  and. easily  from  the  consideration  of  a  field  to  that  of  tlie  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs.  It  may  only  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  re- 
solvable into  any  of  those  three,  viz.  causation^  conltguiti/f  and  retem^ 
blance,  which  we  have  aflirmed  to  be  the  only  cennertitig  principles 
among  ideas  ?  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  tiling  is  to  be  the  sole  per- 
son who,  by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  procure  the  per- 
son the  exercise  of  it,  and  in  fact  does  commonly  procure  him  that  ad- 
vantage ;  for  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never  took  place,  would 
|>e  no  rights  at  all.  Now,  a  person  who  disposes  of  an  object,  and 
reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is 
affected  by  it.  Property,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  causalim.  It  enables 
the  person  to  produce  alterations  on  the  object,  and  it  supposes  that  his 
condition  is  improved  and  altered  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the  most 
interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  most  frequently  to  tfie  mind,  i  4 
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Every  tihii^  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found*     His  houses,  equipage,  fur- 
niture, clothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his 
ccMiceit ;  and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that,  from  the  leaat 
advantage  in  any  of  these,  hedraws  a  new  subject  of 
pride  and  vanity.     His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  hin^ 
has  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other;  his  cookery  is.more 
exquisite ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  servants  more 
expert ;.  the  air  in  which  he  lives  more  healthful ;   the 
soil  which' he  cultivates  more  fertile.;  his  fruits  ripeo 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfection :  Such  a  thing  is  re*- 
snarkable  for  its  novelt|r ;  such  ai^other  for  its  antiquiv 
tj :  Thu  is  the  workmanship  of  a  fiunous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.    All  ob«- 
jects,  in  a  word,  wHich  are  useful,  beautiful  or  surpris- 
ing or  are  related  to  such,  may,  by  means  of  proper^- 
ty,  give  rise  to  this  passion.     These  all  agree  in  giv? 
.  ing  pleasure*    This  alone  is  commop  to  them>;  and 
therefore  must  be  the  quality  th^t  produces  the  pas* 
sion,  which  is  their  common  effect.    As  every  new  in^ 
stance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  instances  are 
here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  tlieory  i^ 
suAciently  confirmed  by  experience. 
.    Riches  imply  the  pow^r  of  luxjuiring  whatever  is  a** 
l^reeable;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular 
objects  of  vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  pa3sion. 

.  10.  Our  opiniops  of  all  kipds  are  strongly  affected, 
by  society  and  sympathy;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
fi>r  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sientiment  against 
the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have 
any  friendship  or  correspondence*  But  of  all  our  opi- 
Qions,  those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  how^. 
ever  lofty  or  presuming,  fure,  at  bof;tom^  the  fmh^l 
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and  the  most  easily  shaken  by  the  contradiction  and 
opposition  of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  this  case, 
makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  passions  upon 
the  watch :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality  still  makes 
us  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficulty  of  judging 
concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  a  due  dis- 
tance from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others 
who  are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concern-* 
ing  us.  Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which 
all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not 
from  any  original  passion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses 
of  others.  And  when  a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  beauty  is  pleased  with 
surveying  herself  in  a  favourable  looking-glass,  and 
seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause  which  increases  an  effect,  from  one 
which  solely  produces  it,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  the 
phenomena  seem  pretty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  ap- 
probation of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  ap- 
prove of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  de- 
spise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  suffrage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in 
giving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where' a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fa- 
vourites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his 
countenance  and  protection. 
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Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  con-^ 
cur  with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  quail** 
ties  in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favour** 
able  suffrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  autho- 
rities, or  as  conlBrmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if 
die  opinions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  sub- 
ject than  in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  n 
great  degree  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction,  unless  they 
be  also  obvious  to  otiiers,  and  engage  the  approbation 
of  the  spectators.  What  disposition  of  mind  so  desir«» 
able  as  the  peaceiul,  resigned,  contented,  which  rea- 
dily submits  to  all  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and 
preserves  a  constant  sereniQr  amidst  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes and  dis^)pointments  ?  Yet  this  disposition^ 
thoiq^  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is 
seldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  self-applause  i 
having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  rather 
cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  bdiaviour  and 
conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the 
production  of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in 
tins  affair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  ob* 
ject  What  is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  bqrond  the 
common  course  of  human  affiiirs,  gives  little  joy,  and 
less  pride.  We  are  not  much  satisfied  witii  the  thing 
itself;  and  are  still  less  i^t  to  feel  any  new  degree  of 
self-satisfaction  upon  its  account.    We  foresee  and  an- 
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ticipate  its  change,  which  makes  us  little  satisfied  with 
the  thing  itself :  We  compare  i%  to  ourselves,  whose 
existence  is  more  durable,  by  which  means  its  incon- 
stancy appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter  du- 
ration, and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our 
existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that 
the  objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value, 
must  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with 
a  few  others.  The  advantages  of  sunshine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any 
of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or  supe- 
riority. The  comparison,  which  we  are  every  moment 
apt  to  make,  presents  no  inference  to  our  advantage ; 
and  we  still  remain,  notwithstanding  these  enjoyments^ 
on  a  level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in 
either,  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in 
a  manner  separated  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  as 
a  foundation  for  vanity  or  liumiliation.  But  wherever 
a  malady  of  any  kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution, 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from 
that  moment  it  damps  our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in 
old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  con- 
sideration of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endea- 
vour, as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal  their  blindness 
and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts;  nor  do  they 
ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every 
headach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into,  yet  ho  topic  is 
more  proper  to  mortify  liuman  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
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tertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature  than  this,  that  we 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmi- 
ties. This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are 
in  themselves  proper  causes  of  humility;  though  the 
custom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  comparison,  more 
than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  over* 
look  those  calamities  which  we  find  incident  to  every 
one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and 
character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of 
the  epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one 
present :  Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the 
king's  evil;  because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men 
always  consider  the  sentiments  jof  others  in  their  judg« 
ment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
these  passions,  is  general  rules,  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power 
or  riches  of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion 
is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health"  or 
temper  of  the  persons,  which  may  deprive  them  of  all 
enjoyment  in  their  possessions.  Custom  readily  car-^ 
ries  us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  our  passions,  as  well 
as  in  our  reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  Influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  pas- 
sions very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of 
all  the  principles  of  infernal  mechanism,  which  we  here 
explain.  For  it  seems  evident,  that  if  a  person  full 
grown,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on 
a  sudden  transported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  much 
embarrassed  with  every  object,  and  woi|Id  not  readily 
determine  what  degree  of  loye  or  hatred,  of  pride  of 
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humility,  or  of  any  other  passion,  should  be  excited  by 
it.  The  passions  are  often  varied  by  very  inconsider- 
able principles ;  and  tliese  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
fect regularity,  especially  on  the  first  trial.  But  as 
custom  or  practice  has  brought  to  light  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  has  settled  the  just  value  of  every  thing, 
this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy  production 
of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  es- 
tablished rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought  to 
observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  dii&culties  that 
may  arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  -we  here  a- 
scribe  to  particular  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteem- 
ed too  refined  to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly 
as  they  are  found  to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

I.  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from 
ourselves  to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  ob- 
ject of  love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  vir- 
tue, genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of 
others,  beget  favourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf; 
and  their  vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meanness, 
excite  the  contrary  sentiments.  The  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas  still  operates  on  these  passions 
of  love  and  hatred,  as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility. Whatever  gives  a  separate  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  connected  with 
him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or  dis^st. 
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Hence,  too,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem 
of  our  friendship. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implie4 
a  relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  rela-^ 
lion  would  have  no  influence. "" 

A  person  who  is  rdated  to  us,  or  connected  with  us 
by  blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro* 
fession,  or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  us,  because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into 
his  sentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or 
new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  passing  from  self,  .which 
18  ever  intimately  present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along 
the  relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
sympathy  the  person  who  is  nearly  related  to  self.  He 
renders  himself  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once 
on  an  easy  footing  with  us :  No  distance,  no  reserve 
has  place,  where  the  person  introduced  is  supposed  so 
dosely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  afiection,  and  from  like  causes* 
The  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend 
our  intercourse  or  commerce,  b  the  source  of  the 
friendship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  fol« 
lowed  by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and 
anger.  It  is  this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguish- 
es these  affections  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride 
and  humility  arje  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended 

^  Hie  afiectioii  of  parents  to  children  seenu  founded  on  an  original 
imanet    The  affectioB  towards  other  rehtioiis  depends  on  the  ptinci* 
plM  ben  csfWne^ 
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ivith  any  desire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  ac- 
tion. But  love  and  hatred  are  not  complete  within 
themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emotion  which  they  pro- 
duce, but  carry  the  mind  to  something  farther.  Love 
is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the  per- 
son beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery ;  as  hatred 
produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the 
happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to-be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the 
passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  na- 
ture of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no 
preceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to 
spring  from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his 
sufferings;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
from  the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 
misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury;  though  their  tendency  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill  will.  The 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  con* 
ception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  rela^ 
tion  between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It 
is  not  a  resemblance  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  re- 
semblance of  tendency  or  direction.  Its  effect,  hpw-^ 
ever,  is  the  sapie,  in  producing  ^n  association  of  pas- 
sions. Compassion  is  seldom  or  never  felt  without 
some  mixture  of  tenderness  or  friendship ;  and  envy  in 
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naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill  will.  To  de* 
sire  the  happiness  of  another,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
a  good,  preparative  to  affection ;  and  to  delight  in  an- 
other's misery,  almost  unavoidably  begets  aversion  to- 
wards him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it 
is  commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike:  But  when  these  misfortunes  are 
very  great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  co- 
lours, they  excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and 
friendship.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meanness  of  another,  in  tlieir 
common  appearance,  gives  us  uneasiness,  by  a  species 
of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and  this  uneasiness  produces 
aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  resemblance  of  sentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's  con- 
cerns, and  wish  for  his  happiness,  as  well  as  feel  his 
misery,  friendship  or  good  will  arises  from  the  similar 
tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfor- 
tunes is  fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his 
present  unhappy  situation  with  his  former  prosperity 
operates  strongly  upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and 
friendship.  Afier  these  ideas  are  weakened,  or  obliter- 
ated by  time,  he  is  in  danger  of  compassion  and  con- 
tempt. 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the 
esteem  or  affection :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship 
or  affection.    The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is 
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very  obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other, 
by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phe- 
nomenon to  reconcile  us  to  the  present  theory,  this  a- 
lone,  methinks,  were  sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  il- 
lustrate these  principles  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Be- 
cause these  objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which 
is  related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or 
connexion  with  the  person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards 
the  union  of  sentiments  according  to  the  foregoing  rea* 
soning. 

But,  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also 
related  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his 
accomplishments  and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same 
double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on. 
The  person  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
cited by  his  advantages  and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and 
consequently  related  to  pride.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

3.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  orde 
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of  the  passionsi  the  same  effect  does  not  follow.  We 
pass  easily  from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity; 
but  not  from  the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though 
all  the  relations  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who 
are  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What 
b  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  The  transition  of  the 
hnagination  to  ourselves,  from  objects  related  to  us,  is 
always  easy;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  fa* 
dlitates  the  transition,  and  because  we  there  pass  from 
remoter  objects  to  those  which  are  contiguous.  But,  in 
passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  related  to  us,  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  transition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  opposes  it;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions  from  pride  to  love 
as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in«» 
spire  us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another 
related  to  him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en* 
titled  to  our  friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themselves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac* 
count  of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  rela- 
tion is  here  frdly  displayed. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discover- 
ed. Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  be* 
tween  us  which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  ccm^ 
trary,  our  proximity.  A  great  disproportion  cuts  off 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comp> 
paring  ourselves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  di^ 
minishes  the  effects  of  the  comparison. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  difierent 
age.    All  these  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
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least  weaken  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  pas- 
sion. 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great 
or  little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes 
a  horse  in  our  eyes  :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh 
horse  are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and 
the  other  less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that 
remark  of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy  at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy;  where  the  relations  between  the  difie- 
rent  states  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations, 
when  joined  with  superiority,  by  making  the  comparir 
son  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more  grievous,  and 
cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  superiority,  which 
may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagination. 
We  here  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
depreciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  flne  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should 
an  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was 
serious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ; 
every  one  would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and 
criticism.  Yet  we  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Alma 
and  Solomon  in  the  same  volume;  though  that  amiably 
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poet  lias  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  gmety  of  the  one,  a9 
well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.  Even  suppose 
the  reader  should  peruse  these  two  compositions  with* 
out  any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
the  change  of  the  passions.  Why  ?  but  because  he 
€X>nsiders  these  performances  as  entirely  different ;  and 
by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress  of  the 
affections,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or  con- 
tradicting the  other. 

A  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  pic- 
tiure,  would  be  monstrous,  thpugh  we  place  two  pictures 
of  so  opposite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
even  close  together,  withput  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy 
transition  of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  in- 
fluence  on  all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions  amongst 
objects.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  one 
thing  and  another.  We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  associated  with  that  of  another,  and  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  easy  transition  between  them» 
And  as  tlie  easy  transition  of  ideas  and  that  of  senti- 
ments mutually  assist  each  other,  we  might  before- 
hand expect,  that  this  principle  must  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  all  our  internal  movements  and  afiections. 
And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances :  Sup-^ 
pose  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strangers,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  a- 
greeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow- 
traveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with 
myself  or  friend,  it  can  never  be  the  immediate  cause 

vol-  IV.  p 
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tither  of  self-value  or  of  r^^ard  to  him :  Atid  there* 
fore,  if  I  found  Qot  the  passion  on  some  other  ob^ 
ject,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  relation,  my 
Amotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  overflowings 
of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition,  than  as  an  esta* 
blished  passion*  But  supposing  the  agreeable  pros* 
pect  before  us  to  be  surveyed,  clidier  from  his  country* 
seat  or  from  mine ;  this  flew  connexion  of  ideas  gives 
a  new  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived 
firom  the  prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  regard  or 
vanity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion*  There 
is  not  here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  or  diffip* 
culty. 


SECTION  V. 

L  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can 
never,  of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or 
affection.  Abstract  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of 
curiosity,  not  of  volition.  And  matters  of  fact^  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither 
excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are  totally  indifferent ;  and 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  mistaken  or 
rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  mo- 
tive to  action. 

8.  What  b  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called 
reason,  and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  dis- 
courses, is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion, 
which  takes  a  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its 
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object,  and  actuates  the  wiU,  without  exciting  any  sen* 
alUe  emotion.  A  man,  we  say,  is  diligent  in  his  pro* 
fession  from  reason ;  that  iis,  from  a  calm  desire  of 
riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to  justice  from 
reason,  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

8.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves 
to  reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects 
of  what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near 
to  us,  and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  ex- 
ternal situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper* 
and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emo* 
ti<Ni*  Evil,  at  a  great  di&tance,  ifi  avoided,  we  say,  frt>m 
reason :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror^ 
fear,  and  is  the  object  of  passion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in 
ascribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of 
these  principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no 
influence.  Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  in« 
terest :  It  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  pos^ 
sible  good  which  always  influences  them.  Men  often 
counteract  a  violent  passion  in  prosecution  of  their  dis- 
tant interests  and  designs :  It  is  not  therefore  the  pre^ 
sent  uneasiness  alone  which  determines  theuL  In  ge* 
neral,  we  may  observe,  that  both  these  principles  ope* 
rate  on  the  will;  and  where  they  are  contrary,  that 
either  of  them  prevailSi  according  to  the  general  cfaa^ 
racter  or  present  disposition  of  the  person.  What  we 
call  tirength  qfmind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  caln» 
passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed 
of  this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the 
solicitation  of  violent  affection  and  desire.  From  these 
variations  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  di£Bculty  of  de* 
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ciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions 
of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and 
passions. 


SECTION  VI. 

1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circum- 
stances which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminish  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion 
which  attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  cause  a  perfect  union  amongst  passions,  and 
make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required 
a  double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  de- 
livered. But  when  two  passions  are  already  produced 
by  their  separate  causes,  and  are  both  present  in  the 
mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite;  though  they  have 
but  one  relation,  and  are  sometimes  without  any.  The 
predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior,  and  con- 
verts it  into  itself.  The  spirits,  when  once  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  the 
prevailing  affection.  The  connexion  is,  in  many  cases, 
closer  between  any  two  passions,  than  between  any 
passion  and  indifference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little, 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  so  subject,  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  be,,  and  rather  connected  with  an? 
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'  *ger  and-  hatred)  are  yet  Ibmidy  in  niany  instabces^-  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  a 
:oommon  artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  aflfect 
any  person  very  much  by  a  matter  of  fact,  of  whiich 
they  intend  to  inform  him,  first  to  excite  his  curion^, 
delay,  as  long  as  possibly  the  satisfying  of  it,  and  by 
that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience  -to  the  ut^ 
most,  before  they  give  him  a  full  insight  into  the  busir 
ness.  .  They  know  that  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
him  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose  to  raise,  to 
and  will  assist  the  object,  in  its  influence  on  the  mind. 
A  soldier  advancing  to  battle  is  n^urally  inspired  with 
courage  and  confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  fiiends 
and  fellow-soldiers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror 
when  he  reflects  on  the  enemy.  Ayhatever  new  emor* 
tion,  therefore,  proceeds  firom  the  former,  naturally 
increases  the  courage,  as  the  same  emotion  proceed- 
ing firom  the  latter  augments  the  fear.  Hence,  in  man- 
lial  discipline,  the  uniformity  and  lustre  of  habit,  the 
ji^^ularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the  pom^ 
and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and  our  allies; 
while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  terror  into 
us,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves.        ' 

Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied 
to  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes 
to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  pas- 
sion.   Spes  addita  suscitat  iras*    Vibg. 

2.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  natur 
rally  transfused  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time;  it  follows,  that  .when  good  oi* 
€vil  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  cause  anypartir 
cular  emotion,  besides  its  direct  passion  of  desire  or 
aversion,  this  latter  passion  must  acquire  new  force  and 
violence.  i 
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3«  This  often  happens  when  any  object  eitciites  con^ 
trary  passions.  For  it  is  dt)servable,  that  an  opposition 
of  passions  commonly  causes  a  neir  emotion  in  the 
spirits^  and  produces  more  disorder  than  die  concurs 
rence  of  any  two  affections  f^  equal  force.  Hiis  new 
emotion  is  easily  conrerted  into  the  predominant  pas^ 
sion,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  obsenred  to  increase 
its  violence  beyond  dxe  pitch  at  which  it  would  have 
arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  opposition/  Hence  we  na» 
torally  desire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  pleasure  in 
performing  actions  merely  because  they  are  unlawful. 
The  notion  of  du^,  when  opposite  to  the  passions,  is 
not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when  it  fidls  of 
that  e£Eect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate  themi  - 
by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  prints' 
dples. 

4.  The  same  ^ect  follows,  whether  the  opposition 
arise  from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.  The 
passion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  eases. 
The  feffi>rts  which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  ob« 
atacle  excite  the  spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  efiect  as  opposition. 
The  i^tation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  anotAer,  the  variety  of  pas^ 
aions  which  succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  di& 
ferent  views :  AU  these  produce  an  emotion  in  the 
mind ;  and  this  emotion  transfuses  itself  into  the  pre*> 
dominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions. 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishes; 
nd  in  order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  mo^^ 
ment  supported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  the 
same  reason,  despaii^f  though  contrary  to  security,  has 
a  like  influence. 
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6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection 
than  to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it 
into  a  kind  of  shade»  which,  at  the  same  ^ime  that  it 
shells  enough  to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  olgect, 
leaves  still  ^me  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides 
that  obscurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncer«* 
tainty,  the  ^brt  which  the  fancy  makes  to  complete 
the  idea  rouses  the  spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  fprcQ 
to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  pro-^ 
duce  the  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have 
eoptrary  effects,  and,  in  different  circumstances,  either 
increases  or -diminishes  our  affection.  Rochefoucault; 
)ias  very  well  remarked,  that  absence  destroys  weak 
passions, but  increases  strong;  as  the  wind  extinguishr 
es  ft,  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  natu* 
rally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion ; 
But  where  the  affection  is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to 
support  itself,  the  i^peasiness  arising  from  absence  in^ 
creases  the  passion,  apd  gives  it  new  force  and  infiu* 
ence. 

■   *    • 

8.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance 
of  any  action  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which 
|t  is  i)ot  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  i4 
the  fiici^lties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  spirits  moving  in 
thdr  new  direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the 
spirits,  it  is  the  source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  aU 
the  emotions  which  arise  from  novelty,  and  is  in  itself 
agreeable,  like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to 
a  moderate  degree.  But  though  surprise  be  agreeable 
in  itself,  yet^  as  it  puts  the  spirits  in  agitation,  it 
not  only  augments  our  agreeable  aiffections,  but  also 
our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing  principle. 
Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affecting,  and 
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gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what,  strict- 
ly speaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  iu  When  it 
often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off,  the  pas- 
sions subside,  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over,  and  we 
survey  the  object  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to 
the  latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  With 
which  we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  o- 
ther  pleasure  which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose 
iiature  we  are  wholly  ignorant  Of  the  one  we  can 
form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we 
conceive  under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure. 

Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almost  obliterated. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  ap- 
petite, than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passioii  in- 
to mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  ITie 
bare  opinion  of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with 
passion,  will  cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon 
us,  though  that  idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entire- 
ly neglected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect^  as  well  as 
in  others,  the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on 
the  temper  of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  e- 
qual  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 
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I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaused  this  subject  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear 
that,  in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions, 
there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  as  accurate  a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, optics,  hydrostatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  phiio* 
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OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL& 
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Disputes  witb  men  pertinacipusly  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are,  of  aU  .others,  die  mo^t  irksome;  except, 
perhaps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who 
really  do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but. en- 
gage in  the  controversy  from  afiectation,  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  in- 
genuity superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same 
blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to  be  ex^ 
•pected  in  both;  the  same  contempt  of  their  antago- 
nists; and  the  same  passionate  vehemence  in  enforcing 
sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  reasoning  is.  not  the 
source  whence  either  di^utant  derives  his.  tenets,  it  is 
in  viun  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks  not  to 
;the.afiections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

i  Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  dispa- 
4aiits;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
could  ever  seriously  believe,  that  all  characters  and  acr 
tions  w^re  f^ike  entitled  to  the  .a£fection  and  regard  of 
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every  one.  The  difference  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  is  so  wide,  and  this  differ- 
ence is  still  so  much  farther  widened  by  education,  ex- 
ample, and  habit,  that  where  the  opposite  extremes 
come  at  once  under  our  apprehension,  there  is  no  scep- 
ticism so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assurance  so  de- 
termined, as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction  between 
them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great,  he 
must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  right  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  im- 
pressions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an 
antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For, 
finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere 
weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and 
reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  foun- 
dation of  MORALS ;  whether  they  be  derived  from  rea- 
son or  from  sentiment;  whether  we  attain  the  know- 
ledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  induction, 
or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal  sense ; 
whether,  like  all  sound  judgihent  of  truth  and  false^ 
hood,  they  should  be  the  same  to  every  rational 
intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  founded  entirely  on 
the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the  human 
species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  oflen  affirm 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in 
general,  seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  ex- 
istence from  taste  and  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  modern  inquirers,  though  they  also  talk  much  of 
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ihe  beauty  of  virtaey  and  deformi^  of  vice,  yet  hare 
commonly  endeavoured  to  account  for  these  distinctions 
by  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  by  deductions  from 
the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  understanding. 
Such  confosion  reigned  in  these  subjects,  that  an  op«> 
position  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  prevail  be- 
tireen  one  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
of  almost  each  individual  system;  and  yet  nobody,  till 
very  lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it.  The  elegant  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  this 
distinction,  and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to  the  prin* 
eiples  of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himself,  entirely  free  from 
the  same  confusion. 

•   It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.    Moral  dis* 
tinctions,  it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  rM- 
son :  Else^  whence  the  many  dispute  that  reigBin  com* 
mon  lifc^  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  with  r^ard  to  this 
subject ;  the  long  chain  of  proofr  often  produced  on 
both  sides,  the  example  cited^  the  authorities  appealed 
to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fallacies  detected,  the 
inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  conclusions  a^usted 
to  their  proper  princ^les  ?   Truth  is  disputable,  not  f 
taste :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the  stand* 
ard  of  our  judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  him<>  | 
self  is  the  standard  of  sentiment.    Propositions  in  ged-  j 
metry  may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  con* 
troverted ;  but  the  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of 
passion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  plea« 
sure.     No  man  reasons  cgnooning  another's  beauQr$ 
but  frequently  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his 
actions.     In  every  o'iminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the 
prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  &cts  alleged,  and  deny  the 
actions  imputed  to  him :   The  second,  to  prove^  that^ 
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even  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be  justified 
as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confessedly  by  deductions 
of  the  understanding,  that  the  first  point  is  ascertained : 
How  can  we  suppose  that  a  different  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  mo- 
ral determinations  into  sentiment,  may  endeavour  to 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  con- 
clusions of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs 
to  be  amiable,  and  vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very 
nature  or  essence.  But  can  reason  or  argumentation 
distribute  these  different  epithets  to  any  subjects,  and 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  must  produce  love, 
•and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reason  can  we  ever 
assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  original  fabric  and 
formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  receive  them  ? 

I      The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
I  duty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity 
[  of  vice,  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  ha- 
.'  bits,  and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the 
I  other.     But  is  this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences 
and  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  which  of  them- 
-selves  have  no  hold  of  the  affections,  or  set  in  motion 
the  active  powers  of  men  ?     They  discover  truths : 
But  where  the  truths  which  they  discover  are  indiffe- 
rent, and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can  have 
no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.     What  is  ho- 
nourable, what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble, 
what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.     What  is  in- 
telligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is 
true,  procures  only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing; and  gratifying  a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end 
to  our  researches. 
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Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ; 
render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinc- 
tions ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  noir 
has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might 
be  produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
they  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and 
8atisfiu:tory,  and  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur  in 
almost  all  mcmd  determinations  and  conclusions.  The 
final  sentence,  it  is  probable,  which  pronounces  charao* 
ters  and  actions  amiable  or  odious,  praiseworthy  or 
blameable;  that  which  stamps  on  them  the  mark  of 
honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  censure ;  that  which 
renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and  constitutea 
virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is  pro-* 
bable,  I  say,  that  thb  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  uni-f 
versal  in  the'  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have 
an  influence  of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  tiie 
way  fi>r  such  a  sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discern^ 
ment  of  its  object,  it  is  often  necessary,  we  find,  that 
much  reasoning  should  precede,  that  nice  distinctions 
be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn,  distant  comparisons 
formed,  complicated  relations  examined,  and  general 
hcXa  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  species  of  beiemtyi 
espedaUy  th^  natural  kinds,  on  their  first  appearances 
command  our  affection  and  approbation;  and  where 
they  fiul  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reasoning 
to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our 
•taste  and  sentiment  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  em- 
ploy much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sen* 
timent ;  and  a  false  relish  may  firequentiy  be  corrected 
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by  argument  and  reflection.  There  are  just  grounds 
to  conclude  that  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this 
latter  species,  and  demands  the  assistance  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  suitable  influence 
on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  morals  be  curious  and  important,  it  is 
needless  for  us  at  present  to  employ  farther  care  in  our 
researches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy, 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true 
,  origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  easily  appear  how  far 
'  either  sentiment  or  reason  enters  into  all  determinations 
I  of  this  nature,  p  [In  order  to  attain  this  purpose,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  very  simple  method :  We 
[  shall  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  qualities  which 
form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call  Personal  Merit: 
We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  which 
renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  esteem  and  affection, 
or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  habit  or  sentiment 
or  faculty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,  implies 
either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  pane- 
gyric or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.  The 
quick  sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal 
among  mankind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  he  can  never  be  considerably  mistaken  in 
framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mis- 
placing the  objects  of  his  contemplation :  He  needs 
only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  this  or 
that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether  such  or  such 
an  imputation  would  proceed  fVom  a  friend  or  an  ene- 
my.    The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almost 
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i&falliUy  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  nature ;  and  as 
every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are 
taken  in  a  good  sense^  and  another  in  the  opposite,  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any 
reasoning,  to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
estimable  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.]  ^  ^  The  only, 
object  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on 
both  sides,  which  are  common  to  these  qualities ;  to 
pbserve  that  particular  in  which  the  estimable  qualities 
agiC^e  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
other;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
and  find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  cen- 
sure or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is 
a  question  of  fact,  not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  only 
expect  success  by  following  the  experimental  method, 
and  deducing  general  maxims  from  a  comparison  of 
particular  instances.  The  other  scientifical  method, 
where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first  established, 
and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  infer* 
ences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  itself, 
but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  is 
a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their 
passion  for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philoso* 


1  5  Instead  of  the  peaia^  here  tnierted  within  bracketsy  the  following 
occuTB  in  the  original.  Edition. 

<  Meanwhile,  it  will  icarce  be  ponible  for  us,  ere  this  controTersy  is 
fullj  decided,  to  proceed  in  that  accurate  manner  required  in  the  sciences, 
by  beginning  with  eiact  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice^  which  are  the  ob*  I 
jects  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  we  shaU  do  what  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed  as  satisfactory.     We  shall  consider  the  matter  as  an  object  of  expe-  . 
rienoe.    We  shaU  call  ereiy  qtuUUy  or  acUon  of  the  miad  virtuous  whidk  i 
it  atUnded  with  the  general  apfvobation  qf  mankind :  And  we  shall  de-  • 
nominate  vicious,  every  quality  which  it  the  ol^ect  of  general  blame  or  ; 

CtfNSMIV.»£]»|T|OM  M. 
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phy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  which 
are  derived  from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should 
attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  |noral  disquisitions ; 
and  reject  every  system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  or 
ingenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fact  and  observa- 
tion. 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  social  virtues,  Benevolence  and  Jus«^ 
tice :  The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an 
opening,  by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 


I 

i 
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FARTI» 


It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  esti- 
mable ;  and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  appro- 
bation and  good  will  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  so^ 
ciabUj  good^naturedj  kunume^  mercifid^  gratefid^  friend^ 
ijf9  generous^  benfficent^  or  their  equivalents,  are  known 
in  all  languages,  and  universally  express  the  highest 
Inerit  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining^ 
« Where  these  amiable  qualities-  are  attended  with  birth 
and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and  display  them- 
aelves  in  the  good  government  or  usefhl  instruction  of 
mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  possessors  of 


'  This  Section  'jnm  preceded  in  CDDioks  M,  N^  by  the  Treatise  on 
6df>LoTe^  wfaicfa  now  tCande  Appendix  IL 
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them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make  them 
approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success :  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and 
ill  will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are 
added  of  humane  and  beneficent ;  when  instances  are 
displayed  of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship  ;  envy  it- 
self is  silent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation 
and  applause. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and 
general,  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends, 
deeming  him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sor- 
row for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the 
unusual  length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  tro- 
phies erected  over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You 
forget,  cries  the  dying  hero  who  had  heard  all ;  yoii 
forget  the  most  eminent  of  my  praises,  while  you  dwell  so 
much  on  those  vulgar  advantages  in  which  fortune  had  a 
principal  share.  You  have  not  obset^ed  that  no  citizen 
has  ever  yet  worn  mourning  on  my  account, ' 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  so- 
cial virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  re- 
quisite ;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  per- 
son from  our  severest  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero, 
in  less  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbu^ 
lent  ferocity.  The  more  social  and  softer  virtues  are 
there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  These  are  always  good 
and  amiable. ' 


«  Flut  in  Fericle.  '  Cic  de  Offidis,  Ub.  1. 
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The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in 
the  extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives 
us  larger  opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influ- 
ence, than  what  are  indulged  to  'the  inferior  creation* ' 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  by  doiiig  good  oiily, 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  eminent. 
His  exalted  station,  of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him 
to  danger  and  tempest  His  sole  prerogative  is  to  af^ 
ford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who  repose  themselves  under 
his  cover  and  protection. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re« 
commend  generosity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint  in 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social 
virtues.  These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engilge  every  hearty 
on  the  first  apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abstain  from  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  thley 
occur  in  discourse  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here 
being  more  the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  be- 
lieve, be  allowed),  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to 
the  general  good  will  and  approbation  of  mankind  than 
beneficence  and  humanity,  friendship  and  gratitucfe, 
natural  afiection  and  public  spirit,  or  whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  a  tender  sympathy  with  others,  and  a  gene-^ 
rous  concern  for  our  kind  and  species.  These,  where-^ 
ever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  their 
own  behalf,  the  same  favourable  and  affectionate  senti- 
ments which  they  exert  on  all  around. 

'  flat.  ZY.  139.  et  leq. 
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PART  XL 

We  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of 
any  humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  never  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  derived  to  so(jiety  from  his 
intercourse  and  good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  say,  he  endears  himself  by  his  pious  attachment 
and  duteous  care,  still  more  than  by  the  connexions  of 
nature.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of 
love  are  consolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendship* 
The  ties  of  friendship  approach,  in  a  fond  observance 
of  each  obliging  office,  to  those  of  love  and  inclination. 
His  domestics  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  re- 
source, and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but 
so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hun- 
gry receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and 
slothful  skill  and  industry.  Like  the  sun,  an  inferior 
minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  sus- 
tains the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
IS  narrower;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle. 
If  exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  he  employed, 
and  with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for 
any  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
Utility  resulting  from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at 
least,  a  part  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that 
approbation  and  regard  so  universally  paid  to  them  ? 
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When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as 
tts^id  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recom- 
mendation suited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflection  on  the  Banjul  influence  of  any  of  these  in- 
ferior beings  always  in^ires  us  with  the  sentiment  of 
aversion.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks 
{Msturing:  But  flies  the  view  oC  briars  and  bramble^ 
afibrding  shelter  to  wolves  and  serpents. 

A  marine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  far  beau- 
tifid,  and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tiffMi.  An  experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many 
excellencies  which  escape  perscms  ignorant  and  unin- 
atmcted* 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profes- 
sion, such  as  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  ob- 
serve the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  society? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we 
treat  his  order  as  useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
firom  his  labours*  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or 
denies  the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of 
composition* 

In  general,'  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epi- 
thet use/id !  What  reproach  iu'the  contrary ! 

Yoor  gods,  says  Cicero,  *  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
careans,  cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive. 
Even  the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule^ 
never  consecrated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  u- 
4ility. 

'  De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  i« 
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The  sceptics  assert, "  tlioiigh  absurdly,  that  the  ori- 
gin of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility 
of  inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  sup- 
port and  well  being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  com- 
mon reason  assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of 
eminent  heroes  and  legislators.  * 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  child- 
ren ;  meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life, 
concerning  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by 
ascertaining,  on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind* 
If  any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has 
been  found  to  prevail,  as  soon  as  farther  experience 
and  sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions, of 
luiman  affairs,  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  ad- 
just anew  the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised, 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and 
indigent:  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement 
thence  arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard 
that  species  of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a 
virtue. 

Tyrannicidej  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ; 
because  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  mon- 
sters, and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the 
sword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and 
experience  having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  prac- 


Sext  Emp.  adyenus  Math.  lib.  ▼iii         '  Diod.  Sic  pasrim. 
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tice  increases  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a 
TiMOLEON  and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indul- 
gence on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are 
now  considered  as  very  improper  models  for  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  ad  a  mark  of  bene«- 
iicence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted 
into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we 
soon  retract  our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a 
prince,  for  having  lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous; 
but  had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  genen>- 
sity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  mis- 
employed after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on.  the  pleasures  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  faction,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss 
of  liberty.  It  was  therefore  universally  regarded  as  a 
vice,  and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists 
and  severe  moralists.  Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  such  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increase 
of  industry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral 
as  well  as  political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laud- 
able or  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as 
pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  no- 
thing can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature 
than  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  that  apartf  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  species^ 
and  bestow  happiness  on  human  society.  We  carry 
our  view  into  the  salutary  consequences  of  such  a  cha- 
racter and  disposition ;  and  whatever  has  so  benign  an 
influence,  and  forwards  so  desirable  an  end,  is  beheld 
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with  complacency  and  pleasure.  The  social  virtues  are 
never  regarded  without  their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor 
viewed  as  barren  and  unfruitful.  The  happiness  of 
mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  harmony  of  families, 
the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the  breasts  of 
men. 

How  considerable  Sipart  of  their  merit  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future 
disquisitions,  ^  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circum- 
stance has  such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  ap- 
probation. ' 

y  Sect  III.  and  IV,  »  Sect,  V. 
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PART  I. 

That  Justice  is  useful  to  society^  and  consequently 
that  part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to 
prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice^ 
and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit;  this 
proposition  being  more  curious  and^  important,  will 
better  deserve  our  examination  and  inquity. 

Let  ns  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the 
human  race  such  profuse  abundance  of  all  external  con* 
veniences,  that,  without  any,uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  fully  provided  with  whatever  his 
most  voracious  appetites  can  want,  or  luxurious  ima- 
gination wish  or  desire.  His  natural  beauty,  we  shall 
suppose,  surpasses  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  per- 
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petual  clemency  of  the  seasons  renders  useless  all 
clothes  or  covering:  The  raw  herbage  affords  him  the 
most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  fountain  the  richest  be- 
verage. No  laborious  occupation  required  :  No  tillage : 
No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contemplation, 
form  his  sole  business  :  Coversation,  mirth,  and  friend- 
ship, his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every 
other  social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold 
increase;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice, 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what 
purpose  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to 
property,  where  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  injury  ? 
Why  call  this  object  mine^  when,  upon  the  seizing  of  it 
by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  put  my  hand  to  possess 
myself  of  what  isT  equally  valuable  ?  Justice,  in  that 
case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an  idle  cere- 
monial, and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition 
of  mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by 
nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
subdivisions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  most  necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals;  nor  can  any 
man  commit  injustice  by  the  most  lavish  use  and  en- 
joyment of  these  blessings.  In  fertile  extensive  coun- 
tries, with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  same 
footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  those 
who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as  the  unexhausted 
use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advantages  pro- 
cured by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these  reasop^rs 
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had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  nor  had  any 
claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods, 
that  there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land;'  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found 
with  difficulty,  and  in  very  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose  that,  though  the  necessities  of  the 
human  race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the 
mind  is  so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and 
generosity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness 
for  every  man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own 
interest  than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident, 
that  the  Use  of  Justice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspend- 
ed by  such  an  ezle^sive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  di** 
visions  and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  hav^ 
ever  been  thought  o£  Why  should  I  bind  another, 
by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when 
I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strongest 
inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  him« 
self,  perform  the  desired  service ;  except  the  hurt  he 
thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing 
to  me :  in  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate 
humanity  and  friendship,  I  shoidd  be  the  first  to  oppose 
myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity  ?  Why  raise  land- 
marks between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests, 
but  shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force 
and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own?  Every  mai^ 
upon  this  supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  anothei^, 
would  trust  all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every 

*  Genesis,  chap.  ifiL  and  ziji. 
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man,  without  jealousy,  without  partition,  without  dis* 
tinction.  And  the  whole  human  race  would  form  only 
one  family,  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used 
freely,  without  regard  to  property ;  but  cautiously  too, 
with  as  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intimately  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  coihplete  instances  of 
such  enlarged  affections ;  but  still  we  may  observe,  that 
the  case  of  families  approaches  towards  it;  and  the 
stronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  indivi- 
duals, the  nearer  it  approaches,  till  all  distinction  of 
property  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  and  confounded 
among  them.  Between  married  persons,  the  cement 
of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  supposed  so  strong  as  to  a- 
bolish  all  division  of  possessions,  and  has  often,  in  re* 
ality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it.  And  it  is  observable, 
that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiasms,  when  every 
principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  community 
of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning 
or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the  impru- 
dent fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  se- 
parate property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the 
foregoing  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall 
into  such  want  of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  ut^ 
most  frugality  and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  great- 
er number  from  perishing,  and  the  whole  from  es^treme 
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misery :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
strict  laws  of  justice  are  suspended,  in  such  a  pressing 
emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  stronger  motives  of 
necessity  and  self-preservation*  Is  it  any  crime,  after 
a  shipwreck,  to  seiae  whatever  means  or  instrument  of 
safety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to  former 
limitations  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
perishing  with  hunger,  can  we  imagine  that  men  will 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  what,  in  other 
situations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and  justice  ? 
The  Use  and  Tendenct  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure 
happiness  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society: 
But  where  the  society  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme 
necessity,  no  greater  evil  can  he  dreaded  firom  violence 
and  injustice;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for 
himself  by  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  dictate, 
or  humanity  permit.  The  public,  even  in  less  urgent 
necessities,  opens  granaries  without  the  consent  of  pro- 
prietors, as  justly  supposing,  that  the  authority  of  mar 
gistracy  may,  consistent  with  equity,  extend  so  far : 
But  were  any  number  of  men  to  assemble,  without  the 
tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction,  would  an  equal  par- 
tition of  bread  in  a  famine,  though  effected  by  power 
and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injuri- 
ous? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  society  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
protection  of  laws  and  government,  what  conduct  must 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation?  He  sees 
such  a  desperate  rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disre- 
gard to  equity,  such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid 
blindness  to  future  consequences,  as  must  immediately 
have  the  most  tragical  conclusion,  and  must  terminate 
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ki  destruction  to  the  greater  number,  and  in  a  total  dis- 
solution of  society  to  the  rest*  He,  meanwhile,  can 
have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  himself,  to  whom- 
ever the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong : 
To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  defence  and  se- 
curity :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being  no 
longer  of  Use  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,  he 
must  consult  the  dictates  of  self-preservation  alone, 
without  concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  his  care 
and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  renders 
himself  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is 
punished  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
suspended  for  a  moment;  and  it  becomes  equitable 
to  inflict  on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  what  other- 
wise he  could  not  suffer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war,  what  is  it  but 
a  suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  use  or 
advantage  to  them?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed 
to  those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for 
the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na- 
tion engaged  with  barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules 
even  of  war,  the  former  must  also  suspend  their  ob- 
servance of  them,  where  they  no  longer  serve  to  any 
purpose,  and  must  render  every  action  or  rencounter 
as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to  the  first  ag- 
gressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that 
Utility,  which  results  to  the  public  irom  their  strict 
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and  regnlar  observance.  Reverse,  in  any  consider- 
aUe  circumstance,  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  ex«^ 
treme  abundance  or  extreme  necessity :  Implant  in  the 
human  breast  perfiect  moderation  and  humanity,  or 
perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice :  By  rendering  justice 
totally  useless^  you  thereby  totally  destroy  its  essence^ 
and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst 
.all  these  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  oui^ 
selves  and  to  our  friends,  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct. 
Fqw  enjojrments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal 
hand  of  nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we 
can  extract  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas 
of  property  become  necessary  in  all  civil  society: 
Hence  justice  derives  its  usefiilness  to  the  public: 
And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit  and  moral  obliga^ 
tion. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that 
they  have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descrip^ 
tions  q(  the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the 
reign  of  Saturn.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of 
nature,  were  so  temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable 
fictions,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide 
themselves  with  clothes  and  houses,  as  a  security  a- 
gainst  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold :  The  rivers  flowed 
with  wine  and  milk :  The  oaks  yielded  honey  i  And 
Nature  spontaneously  produced  her  greatest  delicacies. 
Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages  of  that  happy  age. 
Tempests  were  not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but 
those  most  furious  tempests  were  unknown  to  human 
breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar,  and  engender 
such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  selfish- 
ness, was  never  heard  of:  Cordial  a£Pection,  compasir 
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sion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious 
distinction  of  mine  and  thine  was  banished  from  among 
that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very 
notion  of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injus- 
tice. 

This  poetical  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  a  piece  with  the  philosophical  fiction  of  the 
state  of  nature :  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as 
the  most  charming  and  niost  peaceable  condition  which 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted 
out  as  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended 
with  the  most  extreme  necessity.  On  the  first  origin 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  and  savage 
nature  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mu- 
tual trust,  but  must  each  depend  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  force  or  cunning,  for  protection  and  security.  No 
law  was  heard  of:  No  rule  of  justice  known  :  No  dis- 
tinction of  property  regarded:  Power  was  the  only 
measure  of  right ;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  against 
all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity.  ** 


*>  This  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature,  as  a  state  of  war,  was  not  first 
started  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to 
refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  books  de  Repub- 
lica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  universally  .ac- 
knowledged in  the  following  passage.  *     *  Quis  enim  yestrum,  judice% 


*  <  Which  is  the  only  authority  I  shaU  cite  for  these  reasonings ;  not 
imitating  in  this  the  example  of  Pufiendorf,  nor  even  that  of  Grotius, 
who  think  a  Terse  from  Ovid  or  Plautus  or  Petronius  a  necessary  war- 
rant for  every  moral  truth ;  or  the  example  of  Mr  Woollaston,  who  has 
constant  recourse  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors  for  the  same  purpose. — 
Edition  M.  . 
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WKejtfaer  sueh  a  conditi(Hi  of  human  natore  could 
ever  exist,  or,  if  it  did,  could  continue  so  long  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  doubted. 
Men  are  necessarily  born  in  a  family  society  at  least, 
and  are  trained  up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of 
conduct  and  behaviour.  But  this  must  be  admitted^ 
tfaat^  if  such  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was 
ever  real,  the  suspension  of  all  laws  of  justice,  from- 
their  absolute  inutility,  is  a  necessary  and  infallible 
consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the^ 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are  in  which  we 
survey  it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  ori-' 
ffn  here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and 
aatis&ctory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such 
inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upoqi 
the  highest'  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 


ignorst,  ita  naturam  remin  tulis9e,ut  quodam  tempore  homineSy  nondum 
ncque  naturali,  neque  civiH  jure  descriptor  fusi  per  agros  ac  disperu 
Tagarentur,  tanlumque  haberent»  quantum  manu  ac  viritnis,  per  caedem 
ac  yulnera^  aut  eripere»  aut  retinere  potuissent  ?  Qui  igitur  piimi  vir<« 
tute  et  consilio  praestanti  ezstiterunt,  it  perspecto  genere  humanae  dod- 
Utatis  atque  ingenii,  disdpatos  unum  in  locum  congreganint,  eosque  ej; 
feritate  ilia  ad  jusdtiam  atque  mansuetudinem  transduzerunt.  Turn  res, 
ad  communem  utUitatem,  quaspublicas  appellamufl^  turn  conv^ticulaho- 
minum^  quae  poetea  civitates  nominatae  sunt,  turn  domicilia  cofguncta» 
quas  urbes  dicimus,  invento  et  divino  et  humano  jure,  moenibus  sepse- 
runt.  Atque  inter  banc  yitam  perpolitam  humanitate^  et  iUam  imma- 
MOO,  nihil  tarn  interest,  quam  JUS  atque  VISL  Horum  utro  uti  noli« 
mus,  altero  est  utendum.  Vim  volumusextingui  ?  Jus  valeat  necesse  est^ 
id  est,  judida,  quibua  omne  jus  continetur.  jiidlda  displicent,  aut  nulla 
sunt?  Vis  dominetur  necesse  est,  Haec  vident  omnes. '— Pao  Stxr^ 
1.48. 
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their  resentment :  the  necessary  consequence,  I  think, 
is,  that  we  should  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity, 
to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice 
with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right 
or  property  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  them  could  not  be  called  society,  which 
supposes  a  degree  of  equality;  but  absolute  command 
on  the  one  side,  and  servile  obedience  on  the  other. 
Whatever  we  covet,  they  must  instantly  resign.  Our 
permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions:  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only 
check  by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no 
inconvenience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power 
so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice 
and  property,  being  totally  useless^  would  never  have 
place  in  so  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  rea- 
son, I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  su- 
periority of  civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  tp  them,  and  inade  us  throw  off  all 
restraints  of  justice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  sex  are 
reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of 
all  property,  in  opposition  to  their  lordly  masters. 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have  in  all  coun- 
tries bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  severe  ty- 
ranny, yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  ancl 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  com- 
monly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with 
the  other  sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  tba( 
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each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty 
requisite  both  for  his  own  preservation  and  for  the  pro- , 
pagation  of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
cut  off  between  man  and  man^  by  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so 
solitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice 
as  of  social  discdurse  and  conversation.    Where  mu- 
tual regards  and  forbearance  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  they  would  never  direct  the  conduct  of  any 
reasonable  man.    The  headlong  course  of  the  passions 
would  be  checked  by  no  reflection  on  future  conse- 
quences. And  as  each  man  is  here  supposed  to  love  him- 
self alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself  and  his  own 
activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would,  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge  the  pre- 
ference above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he 
is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 
*  But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  esta^ 
blished  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;  and 
particular  rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsist- 
ence, these  are  immediately  embraced,  though  without 
comprehending  the  rest  of  mankind  within  their  pre- 
scriptions. Suppose  that  several  families  unite  together 
into  one  society,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all 
others,  the  rules  which  preserve  peace  and  order  en- 
large themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  society; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their  force 
when,  carried  one  step  farther.     But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  inter- 
course for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the 
boundaries  of  justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to 
the  largeness  of  men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their 
mutual  connexion.     History,  experience,  reason,  sufli« 
eiently  insitruct  us  in  this  natural  prc^ess  of  humw 
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sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of  our  re- 
gards to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 


PART  XI.  ^<L1^' 

If  we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which  justice 
is  directed,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be 
presented  with  the  same  conclusions.  The  good  of 
mankind  is  the  only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Not  only  is  it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  in- 
terest of  society,  that  men's  possessions  should  be  se- 
parated ;  but  the  rules  which  we  follow,  in  making  the 
separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be  contrived  to  serve 
farther  the  interest  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  rea- 
son, but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates 
with  himself  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would 
best  promote  public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and 
security  among  mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought 
would  be,  to  assign  the  largest  possession  to  the  most 
extensive  virtue,  and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing 
good,  proportioned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect 
theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intelligent  governs 
by  particular  volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have 
place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wisest  purposes :  But 
were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  obscurity, 
and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that  no  de- 
terminate [rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  imme- 
diate consequences.     Fanatics  may  suppose,  thai  do^ 
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minion  is  founded  on  grace,  and  that  saints  alone  inherit 
the  earth ;  but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts 
these  sublime  theorists  on  the  same  footing  with  com- 
mon robbers,  and  teaches  them,  by  the  severest  dis« 
cipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  speculation  may  seem  the 
most  advantageous  to  society,  may  yet  be  found  ia 
practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 

That  there  were  religious  fimatics  of  this  kind  in 
England  during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  history ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
principles  excited  such  horror  in  mankind,  as  soon 
obliged  the  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  renounce,  or  at 
least  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  levellers  who 
claimed  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  were  a  kind 
of  political  fanatics,  which  arose  from  the  religious 
species,  and  more  openly  avowed  their  pretensions ;  as 
carrying  a  more  plausible  appearance,  of  being  prac-. 
ticable  in  themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  human  so- 
ciety. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  li- 
beral to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equally 
divided  among  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and 
industry,  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would 
ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidental- 
ly arise  from  the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his. 
body.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  wherever  we  de- 
part from  tliis  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satis- 
iaction  than  we  add  to  the  rich ;  and  that  the  slight 
gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  one  individual,  fre- 
quently costs  more  than  bread  to  many  iamilies,  and 
even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of 
equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  use/id^  is  not  altogether 
impracticable  s  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an  im- 
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perfect  degree,  in  some  republics ;  particularly  that  of 
Sparta ;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Ag- 
rarian laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded, 
all  of  them,  from  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this 
principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  specious  these  ideas  o{ perfect  equality 
may  seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impracticable ;  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  extremely  jt?£T«ic/oe«  to  human 
society.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,  men's  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  art,  care,  and  industry,  will  immedi- 
ately break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  these  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  society  to  the  most  extreme  indigence; 
and,  instead  of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few, 
render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community.  The 
most  rigorous  inquisition,  too,  is  requisite  to  watch 
every  inequality  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  roost 
severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and  redress  it«  But  be- 
sides that  so  much  authority  must  soon  degenerate  into 
tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  a  situation  as  is 
here  supposed?  Perfect  equality  of  possessions,  de- 
stroying all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the  au- 
thority of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man ;  must 
reject  appearances  which  may  be  false,  though  speci- 
ous ;  and  must  search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  useful  and  beneficial:  Vulgar  sense  and 
slight  experience  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where 
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m^  give  not  way  to  too  selfish  avidi^^  or  too  extensive 
enthusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  fbr  instance,  that  whatever  is  produc- 
ed or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for 
ever  to  be  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  useftd  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That 
the  proper^  ought  also  to  descend  to  children  and  re- 
lations, for  the  same  tisefid  purpose?  That  it  may  be' 
alienated  by  consent,  in  order  to  beget  that  commerce 
and  intercourse  which  is  so  beneficial  to  human  society? 
And  that  all  contracts  and  promises  ought  carefully  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence, by  which  the  general  tn^rest  of  mankind  is  so 
much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yon 
will  always  find,  that^  whatever  principles  they  set  out 
with,  they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  as- 
sign, as  the  ultimate  reason  for  every  rule  which  they 
establish,  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind. 
A  concession^thus  extorted,  in  opposition  to  systems, 
has  more  authori^  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  prose- 
cution of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give 
why  this  must  be  mine  and  that  yours,  since  uninstruct- 
ed  nature,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction? 
The  objects  which  receive  these  appellations  are  of 
themselves  foreign  to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and 
separated  firom  us;  and  nothing  but  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule 
of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equal- 
ly .beneficial.  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are 
laid  hold  of^  in  order  to  prevent  that  indiflbrence  and 
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ambiguity  which  would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dis- 
sension. Thus,  possession  alone,  and  first  possession, 
is  supposed  to  convey  property,  where  nobody  else  has 
any  preceding  claim  and  pretension.  Many  of  the  rea- 
sonings of  lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and 
depend  on  very  slight  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
violate  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  sacrifice  to  public  interest  a  distinction  which  had 
been  established  for  the  sake  of  that  interest?  The 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  par- 
ticular laws  are  subordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it  i 
And  if,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  they  be  follow- 
ed and  regarded,  it  is  only  because  the  public  safety 
and  interest  commonly  demand  so  equal  and  impartial 
an  administration. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  leave 
the  laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  prescription  or  long  possession 
should  convey  property ;  but  what  number  of  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  alone  to  determine.  Civil 
laws  here  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  code^  and  as- 
sign different  terms  for  prescription,  according  to  the 
different  utililies  proposed  by  the  legislature.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory-notes,  by  the  laws  of  most 
countries,  prescribe  sooner  than  bonds,  and  mortgages, 
and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  'all  questions  of 
property  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of 
natural  justice,  according  to  the  particvlar  convenience 
of  each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have^ 
a  constant  reference  to  the  constitution  of  government^ 
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tb«  maimerSy  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce, 
the  situatioaof  each  society.  A  late  author  of  genius, 
as  well  as  learning,  has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large^ 
and  has  established  firom  these  principles  a  system  of 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  solidity.  * 


*  The  author  of  L*Etprit  det  Xoi'ar.  This  illustrious  writer,  however^ 
mCs  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  supposes  all  right  to  be  founded  on 
certain  nxppotU  or  relations,  which  is  a  system  that,  in  my  opinion,  nevet 
wiU  be  reconciled  with  true  philosophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  was  the  first  that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as 
it  excludes  all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reason, 
it  has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  Section  L  Ap^ 
petuiix  L  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  infe- 
rence against  this  theory  seems  short  and  conclusiye.  Property  u  al- 
lowed to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no 
Other  object  but  the  interest  of  society :  This  therefore  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  property  and  justice.  Not  to  mention,  that 
our  obligation  itself  to  obey  Ae  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  tbnnded  in 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  society. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  follow  the  dispositions  of 
civil  law,  we  shall  find  that  these  cases,  instead  of  objections,  are  confir- 
mations of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  so  perverse 
M  to  cross  all  the  intoests  of  society,  it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men 
judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural  justice,  which  are  conformable  to  those  in- 
terests. Sometimes  also  dvil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  run 
contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  one  who  takes  advantage  of 
4uch  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest  maiL  Thus,  the 
interests  of  society  require  that  contracts  be  fulfilled;  and  there  is  not  a 
more  material  article  either  of  natural  or  ciril  justice :  But  the  omission 
of  a  trifling  drcnmstance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  inforo 
fttraMiia,  but  not  in  ftro  contdentiaef  as  divines  express  themselves.  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of 
enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  intention 
extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  interests  of  society,  it 
never  fidb  to  alter  the  right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
property,  as  assigned  above. 
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What  is  a  marCs  property  ?  Any  thing  which  it 
is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  use«  Btii  what 
rule  have  we,  hy  which  we  can  distinguish  these  objects  f 
Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  pre- 
cedents, analogies^  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances^ 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  inflexible,  some  vari- 
able and  arbitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which 
they  all  professedly  terminate,  is  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  human  society.  Where  this  enters  not  into 
consideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical,  un- 
natural, and  even  superstitious,  than  all  or  most  of  the 
laws  of  justice  and  of  property. 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  con- 
sider all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and 
discover  no  adequate  cause  for  that  affection  or  anti- 
pathy, veneration  or  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an 
influence  over  a  considerable  part  of  mankind.  A  Sy- 
rian would  have  starved  rather  than  taste  pigeons ;  an 
Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if 
these  species  of  food  be  examined  by  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutinized  by  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no  difference  is  ever 
found  between  them  and  any  other  species,  nor  can 
that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on,  which  may 
afford  a  just  foundation  for  the  religious  passion.  A 
fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  abomi- 
nable :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  in  this  diocese,  are 
permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to 
eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This  earth  or  building, 
yesterday,  was  profane ;  to-day,  by  the  muttering  of 
certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.  Such 
reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  oi^e 
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maj  safely  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence^ 
because  they  must  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  first 
sight;  and  where  they  prevail  not  of  themselves,  they 
are  sorely  obstructed  by  education,  prejudice,  and  pas- 
sion, not  by  Ignorance  or  mistake. 
.  It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
atracted  reflection^  that  there  enters  a  like  superstition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice;  and  that,  if  a  man 
expose  its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same 
scrutiny  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not,  by  the  most 
accurate  inquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  diflPerence 
made  by  moral  sentiment*  I  may  lawfully  nourish  my- 
self firom  this  tree;  but  the  firuit  of  another  of  the  same 
species,  ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch. 
Had  I  worn  this  apparel  an  hoilr  ago»  I  had  merited 
the  severest  punishment ;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing 
a  few  magical  syllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my 
use  and  service.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell 
in  it;  but  being  built  on  this  side  the  river,  it  is  sub- 
je^ct  to  a  diiierent  municipal  law,  and  by  its  becoming 
mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  species 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  successively 
exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other, 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  foundation  of  the  seiitiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  mper^ 
stition  Bikdjustice^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  useless^ 
and  burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society. 
When  we  abstract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  toe 
apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  property  seem  entirely 
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w^ithout  foundation,  as  much  as  the  grossest  and  most 
vulgar  superstition.  Were  the  interests  of  society  no- 
wise concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible  why  another's 
articulating  certain  sounds,  implying  consent,  should 
change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate 
a  heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth 
and  for  ever,  sacred.  ^ 


'  It  is  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers  property, 
nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same  reasoning  extends 
to  both) ;  but  tlie  will  must  be  expressed  by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to 
impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The  expression  being  once  brought  in  as 
subscr>'ient  to  tlie  will,  soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise ; 
nor  will  a  man  be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  dif- 
ferent direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  whole  of  the 
promise,  yet  it  does  not  always  so ;  and  one  w  ho  should  make  use  of  any 
expression  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  sense  of  tlie  consequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it. 
Nay,  though  he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and 
with  such  signs  as  evidently  show  that  be  has  no  serious  intentions  of 
binding  himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of  tlie  will, 
without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must  not  carry  so  far  as 
to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quickness  of  understanding,  we  con- 
jecture, from  certain  signs,  to  have  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  not 
bound  by  his  expression  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must 
limit  this  conclusion  to  those  cases  where  tlie  signs  arc  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society ;  but  will  never 
be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jeswts,  and  other  re- 
laxed casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution  of  some  such  sub- 
tiltics  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out,  and  proceeded  as  much  from 
the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement  as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if 
we  may  follow  the  authority  of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  bis  Dictionary,  ar- 
ticle LoToLA.  And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high 
•gainst  these  casuists,  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human  so- 
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reflections  are  &r  from  we^ening  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most 
sacred  attention  to  property.  .  On  the  contrary,  such 
sentiments  must  acquire  new  force  from  the  present 
reasoning.  For  what  stronger  foundation  can  be  de* 
sired  or  conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that 
human  society,  or  even  human  nature,  could  not  sub^ 
sist  without  the  establishment  of  it^  and  will  still  ar- 
rive at  greater  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection,  the 
more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is  paid  to  that 
duty  ?    ■  » 


<iety  coald  not  tobsist  were  fuch  piractiees  mitboriied,  and  that  moreli 
muft  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  interect,  more  than  phi* 
losophical  regularity  ?  If  the  secret  direction  of  the  intention,  said  every 
num  of  sense, .  could  inyalidate  a  contract^  where  is  our  security  ?  Anc^ 
jfet  a  mei^hysical  schodlniaii  nugfat  think,  that,  where  an  intention  waa 
sappoaed  to  be  requisite,  if  that  intention  really  had  no  place,  no  conse^ 
quenoe  ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  imposed.  The  casuistical 
subtilties  may  not  be  greater  than  the  subtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at 
abore ;  but  as  the  former  are  penudoiu,  and  the  latter  innocent  and  even 
necestaryf  this  is  the  xcason  of  the  very  different  deception  they  meet 
with  from  the  world. 

[It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a  secret 
direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament.  Thi^  position 
is  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
empty  words  alone,  without  aiiy  meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  caii^ 
never  foe  attended  with  any  effect.  If  the  same  conclusioji  be  not  adi 
mitted  in  reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affair  is  allowi 
ed  to  be  of  so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  thou- 
nnds,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of  the  danger  and  inconvcil 
nienoe  of  the  doctrine  in  the  former  case :  And  we  may  thence  observe* 
that  however  poaitive,  arrogant^  and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  ap^ 
pear,  it  never  can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its 
objects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  ind- 
dsBts  of  life^  which  we  learn  from  daily  observation  and  experimental 
reasoning.  ^TTkii  hit  postage  wiikin  hrackettt  noi  in  Edition  Jf. 
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^  ®  The  dilemma  seems  obvious :  As  justice  evideht- 
ly  tends  to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil 
society,  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from 
our  reflecting  on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirsty 
and  other  appetites,  resentment,  love  of  life,  att^ach-* 
ment  to  oiFspring,  and  other  passions,  arises  from  a 
simple  original  instinct  in  the  human  breast,  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  for  like  salutary  purposes.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that  property,  which  is 
the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a  simple, 
original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertained  by  any  argu- 
ment or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard 
of  such  an  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject  in  which  new 
discoveries  can  be  made  ?  We  may  as  well  expect  to 
discover  in  the  body  new  senses  which  had  before 
escaped  the  observation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposi- 
tion to  say,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment, 
distinguishes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that 
there  are  required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  diffe- 
rent instincts,  and  these  employed  about  objects  of  the 
greatest  intricacy  and  nicest  discernment.  For  when 
a  definition  of  properly  is  required,  that  relation  is 
found  to  resolve  itself  into  any  possession  acquired  by 
occupation,  by  industry,  by  prescription,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  contract,  &c.  Can  we  think  that  nature,  by 
an  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in  all  these  methods  of 
acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  and  contract^  stand 
for  ideas  infinitely  complicated;  and  to  define  them 
exactly,  a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand 


1  ^  From  hence  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Essay  does  not 
occur  in  Edition  M. 
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iFoIuBies  of  c<nntiieDtatorsy  haiFe  not  been  fiEHi&d  suffix 
cieat.  Does  nature^  whose  instinieta  m  mea  are  all 
simply  embrace  such  complicated  and  artificial  objects,^ 
and  create  a  rational  creaturcy  without  trusting  any 
diing  to  the  operation  of  his  reason? 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted^  it  would  not 
be  sadsfiiCtory;  Positive  lawis  can  certainly  transfer  pro*  ' 
perty.  It  is  by  another  ori^nid  instinct  that  we  recog* 
nise  the  andloii^  c£  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  alL 
the  boundaries  of  llieir  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too^  even' 
though  their  s^itenoe  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must 
be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have 
decisive  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  proper* 
tj.  Have,  we  original^  innate  ideas  of  praetors,  and 
chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who  sees  not,  that  idl  these 
instituticHis  arise  merely  firom  the  necessities  of  human 
sodety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  same  spedes^  in  every  age  and  coun* 
try,  build  their  nests  alike :  In  this  we  see  the  force  of 
iostinct.  Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame 
their  houses  diflferently :  Here  we  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  custom.  A  like  inferen^  may 
be  drawn  from  comparing  the  instinct  of  generatiim 
and  the  insatutkm  of  property. 

How  great  soever  the  vsriefy  of  municipal  laws^  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  juretty  re^ 
gularly  concur,  because  the  purposes  to  which  thqr  tend 
are  evexywhere  exactly  similar.  In  like  mamm^  all 
houses  have  a  roof  and  walls,  windows  and  chinmeya^ 
though  diversified  in  thdr  sfaap^  figure  and  materidls. 
The  purposes  of  the  latter,  directed  to  the  conveniences 
of  human  life,  discover  not  more  plainly  their  origin 
firam  reason  and  reflection,  than  do  those  of  the  fbnneTji 
which  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

82 
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-  I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  whicli  all  the  rule^ 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connexions 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  abstrac- 
tions of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possi-- 
bility  of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of 
original  instincts. 

•  What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac* 
quired  habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame 
injustice,  that  we  afe  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  iconse- 
quences  of  it.  The  views  the  most  similar  to  us  are 
apt,  for  that  very  reason,  to  escape  us;  and  what  we 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  likewise  to  continue  mechanically,  without 
recalling,  on  every  occasion,  the  reflections  which  first 
determined  us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  necessity, 
which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,  and  every  where 
points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the  habit  takes 
place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  scru« 
tiny  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  What  must  become 
of  the  worlds  if  such  practices  prevail  P  How  could  so- 
eiett/  subsist  under  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distinc- 
tion or  separation  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can^ 
any  x>ne  conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in 
society? 

.  Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted 
on,  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral 
approbation  may  result  from  reflections  on  public  in*' 
terest  and  utility.     The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  5up- 
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port  of  society  is  the  sole  foundation  of  that  virtue ; 
and  since  no  more  excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed^ 
we  may  conclude,  that  thb  circumstance  of  usefulness 
has,  in  general,  the  strongest  energy,  and  most  entire 
command  oyer  our  sentiments.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed 
to  humaniQr,  bencTolence,  friendship,  public  spirit,  and 
other  social  virtues,  of  tha(  stamp  $  as  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  moral  i^probation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice, 
veradQr,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable  and  useful 
qualities  and  principles.  .  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reason, 
where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force 
and  energy  in  one  instance,  to'  ascribe  to  it  a  ;like  e^ 
nergy  in  all  similar  instances.  This  indeed  is  jNeww 
ton's  chief  rule  of  philosophizing.*  •         .   s 

lib,  ill.  . 
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Had  «very  mm  sufficient  sag^tdiy  to  perceive,  at«il 
times,  the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  ob- 
servance of  justice  and  equity,  and  strength  of  mind  suf- 
ficient to  persevere  in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  distant  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of 
present  pleasure  and  advantage,  there  had  never,  in 
that  case,  been  any  such  thing  as  government  or  politi- 
cal society ;  but  each  man,  following  his  natural  liber- 
ty, had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  o- 
thers.  What  need  of  positive  law,  where  natural  jus- 
tice is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint  ?  Why  create 
magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  disorder  or 
iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in 
every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  qf  it  is  found  inno^ 
cent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government 
were  totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that 
the  SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  ai^legiance  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected, 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of 
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ndes  are  immediately  discovered  to  be  m^  jn  tliat 
particidar  situation^  and  accordingly  take  place  under 
the  title  of  laws  of  nations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
sacredness  of  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  abstauiing 
from  poisoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  c^ers  of  that 
kind,  which  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advantage  of 
states  aj^d  kingdoms,  in  their  iiitercourse  with  each 
oth^. 

The  ndes  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  indivir 
duals,  are  not  entirely  suspended  amcmg  political  so* 
pieties.    AU  princes  pretend  a  r^ard  to  the  rights  of 
iMther  princes,  and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisyj^ 
Alliances  and  treaties  are  every  day  made  between  in- 
dependent states,  which  would  only  be  so  mudi  watrtie 
of  parchment,  if  they  were  not  found,  by  experience^  tp 
have  some  influence  and  airthority.   But  here  is  the  diC- 
^enoe  between  kingdoms  and  individuals.    Human 
nature  cannot,  by  any  means,  subsist  without  the  asso^ 
ciatiop  of  indrridnals ;  and  that  association  never  could 
have  place,  were  no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  justice.    Disorder^  confiidon,  the  war  of  all  i^ 
gainst  all,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  li- 
centious conduct.    But  nations  can  subsist  without  in- 
tercourse.   They  may  even  subsist,  in  some  degree, 
under  a  general  war.      The  observance  of  justice, 
though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strong 
a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral  obli^ 
gation  holds  prc^rtion  with  the  use/ulness.    All  politif 
dans  will  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reason^ 
of  STATS  may,  in  particular  emi^gencies,  dispense  with 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  invnlidate  any  treaty  or  alli- 
ance, where  the  strict  observance  ci  it  would  be  prejv^ 
dicial,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tractmg  parties.    But  nothing  leas  than  the  most  es^- 
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treme  necessity,  it  is  confessed,  can  justify  individuals 
in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  invasion  of  the  properties 
of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  A- 
chaean  republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Unit- 
ed Provinces  in  modern  times ;  as  the  league  has  here 
a  peculiar  tUilityj  the  conditions  of  the  union  have  a 
peculiar  sacredness  and  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
them  would  be  regarded  as  no  less,  or  even  as  more 
criminal,  than  any  private  injury  or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
combination  of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
young;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
Chastity  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without 
such  an  utility^  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  such  a 
virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of. ' 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious 
in  women  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are 
much  stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and 
yet  women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to 


•,  '  The  only  solution  which  PUto  gives  to  all  the  obj^ops  that  might 
be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  es^blished  in  his  imaginary 
commonwealth,  is,  K«AA<0T«  y»p  ^  rovro  km  Xtytrm  xat  AiAi{ir«i, 
iri  TO  fiMf  t^*XtfMf  KttXoK  To  it  fiXnQt^ov  mto^ot,  Scite  enim  istud 
et  dicicur  et  dicetuTf  Id  quod  utile  sU  honestum  ettCy  quod  autem  inutile  sit 
■turpeesse.  DeRep.lib.v.p.457.exeditSerrani.  And  this  maxim  will  admit 
of  no  doubt,  where  public  utility  is  concerned,  which  is  Plato's  meaning. 
And,  indeed,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
serre?  Niti  utile  est  quodfacimus,frustra  est  gloria^  says  Phaedrus.-*- 
K«A»F  ri#F  /3X«Cf^*>y  ot/^fF,  says  Plutarch  de  vitioso  pudore.  Nihil  eorum 
quie  damnosa  sunt,  pulchrum  est.  The  same  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Stoics,  ^»o'*f  <VF  it  XrmKtt  aymfiof  Mtu  tt^tXiutf  n  wx.  rn^uf 
«^iAu«$,  j»f  f^iiF  (lu  AfytFTtf  rqF  «(tmF  xtu  n|F  rwsvitutif  r^et^tu 
SixT.  Emp.  Kb.  uL  cap;  aO.  > 
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be  ex^mptedirota  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended 
beyond  the  principle  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  this 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment  It  is  a  vulgar 
story  at  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi, 
«  hump- backed  fellow  went  every  day  into  the  Rue  de 
QdinceMpoix,  where  the  stockjobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in  order  to  sign  their  con« 
tracts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which  he  raised  by 
this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow,  though  it 
be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very  much  from 
ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  asso- 
ciations of  idea^;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first  from 
the  judgment,  are  not  easQy  altered  by  every  particular 
exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women, 
•continually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
them  the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance 
that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  that  whole  duty, 
so  requisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  license  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
'among  the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love 
between  them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Incest^ 
therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a  superior  degree,  has 
also  a  superior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed 
to  it 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half>sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the 
mother?  Plainly  this:  The  manners  of  the  Athenians 
were  so'  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to 
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approach  the  womens'  apartment,  even  in  tlie  same  fa* 
mily,  unless  ivhere  he  visited  bis  own  mother.  His 
step-mother  and  her  children  were  as  much  shut  up 
from  him  as  the  women  o(  any  other  family,  and  there 
was  as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correspondence  be~ 
tween  them.  Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a  like  reason, 
might  marry  at  Athens ;  but  neither  these,  nor  half- 
brothers  and  sisters,  could  contract  that  alliance  at 
Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was  more  open  between 
the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  the  cause  of  all  these  varia- 
tions. 

To  repeat,   to  a  man's  prejudice,  any   thing  that 
escaped  him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any . 
such  use  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.     The 
free  and  social  intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely 
checked  where  no  such  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  no 
ill  consequences  to  result,  the  giving  of  one's  author  is 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immorality^ 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  re- 
ceiving all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and 
quarrels  among  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most 
innocent  and  inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  looks, 
and  actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society  ? 
What  habits,  of  consequence,  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  cal^ 
culated  for  the  ease  of  ccnnpany  and  conversation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are.  both  blamed ;  and  every 
thing  which  promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  famir 
Uarity,  is  useful  and  laudable. 
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CoBstancjr  in  friendships,  attachments^  and  iamUiaii' 
lies,  IS  anmnendabley  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust 
and  good  correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of 
general,  dioogh -casual  concourse,  ^n^iere  tlie  pursuit  of 
bealfli  and  pleasure  brings  pe<^le  prOTalscuously  toger 
ttier,  ptlblic  cohveniency  has  dispensed  with  this  maxim ; 
and  custom  there  prcHnotes  an  unreserved  conversatioii 
tar  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  dropping  af- 
terwards every  dUferent  acquaintance,  without  breadi 
of  civility  or  good  maimers. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  <m  principles 
the  most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  general  society,  th^e  are  required  certain 
rules,  which  a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  privlite 
interest,  engages  the  members  to. observe.  Robbers 
and  pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  mati^ 
tain  their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  establish 
a  new  distributive  justice  among  themselveis,  and  recal 
those  laws  of  equity  which  they  have  violated  with  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

I  bate  a  drinking  companion,  says  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch 
'should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  ifcov^ed 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorized 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  cair 
culated  for  the  conveniency  of  tiiat  attachment*  The 
{amxm9  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  for* 
4Derly  ^iecided  all  difficidt  •cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  tcnr  the 
conduct  of  the  game;  and  these  laws  are  different  in 
^achgame.  ThefpondatioD,  I  own,  of  such  societies 
is  frivolous ;  and  die  laws  are  in  a  great  raeaswe,  thonf^ 
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not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there 
a  material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  o( 
justice^  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of 
men  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
species;  and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates 
morals,  is  inviolably  established  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparison, 
therefore,  in  these  respects,  is  very  imperfect.  We  may 
only  learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  rules,  wherever 
men  have  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen  and  postilions,  have 
principles  by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a 
kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings 
of  lawyers. ' 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  statutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  justice 
and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and 
even  that  sportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrest- 
lers, boxers,  cudgel-players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by 
fixed  principles.  Common  interest  and  utility  beget 
infallibly  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  par- 
ties concerned. 


*  Thmt  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  machines  of 
the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ;  this  rule  is  founded 
on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  going. to  the  capital  take  place  of 
.those  who  are  coming  from  it ;  this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  great  dty,  and  of  the  preference  of  the  future  to  the 
past  From  like  reasons,  among  foot-walkers,  the  right  hand  entitles  a 
•man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents  justling,  which  petceable  people  find  very 
disagreeable  and  inconvenient  ^ 
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It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  uti- ' 
lity  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues^ 
that  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every 
where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
reasoning  and  inquiry.     In  common  Ufe,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed 
to ;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given*, 
to  any  man,  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public, 
and  enumerate  the  services  which  he  has  performed  to* 
mankind  and  to  society.     What  praise,  even  of  an  in- 
animate form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  purpose !  And  how  • 
satisfiictory  an  apology  for  any  disproportion  or  seem- 
ing deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  par* ' 
ticular  construction  for  the  use  intended  I  A  ship  ap- . 
pears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately 
skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  swel* 
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ling  beyond  Its  poop,  than  If  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whose  doors  and  win- 
dows were  exact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
very  proportion,  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human 
creature,  for  whose  service  the  fabric  was  intended. 
What  wonder  then  that  a  man,  whose  habits  and  con- 
duct are  hurtful  to  society,  and  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious to  every  one  who  has  intercourse  with  him, 
should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object  of  disapprobation, 
and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the  strongest  sen- 
timent of  disgust  and  hatred  ?  " 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  ef- 
fects of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers 
from  admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and 


^  We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may  be  useful 
as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  according  to  this  ^rstem, 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtiLous^  The  sentiments  excited  by  utility 
are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  different ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affection^ 
esteem,  approbation,  &c  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inani- 
mate object  may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human 
figure*  But  can  we  ever  be  in  lore  with  the  former  ?  There  are  a  nu- 
merous set  of  passions  and  sentiments>  of  which  thinking,  Tationai  beings 
are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objects :  And 
though  the  very  same  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  insensible,  inanimate 
bdng,  they  will  not  excite  the  same  sentfanent  The  beneficial  qualities 
of  herbff and  minerals  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  virtues;  but 
this  is  an  effect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  re> 
garded  in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  species  of  appn>bation  at- 
tending even  inanimate  objects,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  sentiment  is  so 
weak,  and  so  cfifierent  from  that  which  is  directed  to  beneficent  magis- 
tiBtefl  or  statesmen,  that  they  oug^t  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same  class 
or  appellation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same  qualities  are 
jureserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the  same  beauty,  transferred 
to  a  dSfilkent  sex,  excites  no  amorovs  passion^  where  aaturv  is  not  ex- 
tremely perverted. 
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has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle^ 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  eviL  But 
it  is  no  just  reason  finr  rejecting  any  princq>le,  confirmed 
by  experience}  that  we  cannot  give  a  satb&ctory  accomrt 
of  its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  into  other  more 
general  principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little 
thought  on  the  present  subject  we  need  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it 
frcHo  principle^  the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human 
nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  die  social  virtues^ 
it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  scqptics,  both  ancient 
and  modem,',  that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  edit* 
cation,  and  were  at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  en-* 
oouraged,  by  the  art  of  politicians,  m  order  to  render 
men  tractable^  and  subdue  tlidr  natural  ferocity  and 
selfishness,  which  incapacitated  them  for  society.  .This 
principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and  education,  must  so  finr 
be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  iiiay,fr&- 
quently  increase  or  diminish,  beyond  their  natural 
standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation  or  dislike;  and 
may  even,  in  particular  instances,  create,  without  any 
natural  principle^  a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
evident  in  all  superstitious  practices  and  observances : 
But  that  aU  moral  affection  or  dislike  arises  from  this 
origin,  will  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious 
inquirer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction^  founded 
on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  Ao^ 
naurable  and  skamffid,  lovely  and  odious^  noble  and  de9* 
pieablej  had  never  any  place  in  any  language;  nor  ccMild 
politicians^  had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  hava 
been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them 
convey  an  idea  to  the  audience.    So  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ;' 
and  it  were  well  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of 
that  sect,  as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible  sci« 
ences  of  politics  and  morals. 

.  The  social  virtues  mustj  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which  at  first, 
antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  tlie  esteem  of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  en- 
gages their  affections.  And  as  the  public  utility  of  these 
virtues  is  the  chief  circumstance  whence  they  derive 
their  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a 
tendency  to  promote,  must  be  some  way  agreeable  to 
us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural  affection.  It  must 
please,  either  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  or 
from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a 
strong  connexion  with  society,  and  perceives  the  im- 
possibility of  his  solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on 
that  account,  favourable  to  all  those  habits  or  principles 
which  promote  order  in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the 
quiet  possession  of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  As  much 
as  we  value  our  own  happiness  and  welfare,  as  much 
must  we  applaud  the  practice  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  which  alone  the  social  confederacy  can  be  maintained, 
and  every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  mutual  protection  and 
assistance. 

.  This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arisen  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  as- 
saults of  the  sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius, 
one  of  the  graved  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  ori<- 
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gin  to  all  our  sentiments  of  virtue,  i  But  though  the 
solid  practical  sense  of  that  author,  and  his  aversion  to 
all  vain  subtilties,  render  his  authority  on  the  present 
subject  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  this  an  affair  to 
be  decided  by  authority;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and 
experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose  the  selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions, 
performed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries, 
where  the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  dis- 
cover any  appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  con- 
nexion (^'our  present  happiness  and  security  with 
events  so  widely  separated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adversary, commands  our  approbation;  while,  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our 
particular  interest. 

M^en  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mix- 
ture of  these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise, 
perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  hu- 
mane  action,  contributes  to  our  particular  interest: 
But  the  topics  of  praise,  which  we  insist  on,  are  very 
wide  of  this  circumstance.    And  we  may.  attempt  to 


'  Undatifv^oeM  to  parents  is  diaapmored  of  by  mankindy  _w^—^0ftifcvi 

tvyttp^uru*    I]ignititiide»  for  a  like  reason  (though  he  seems  there  to 

m*x  a  more  generous  regard)  rvF«y»F«»Tvrr«K  ^ir  rm  mXttf, «?« ^^sf- 

rttf  y  IS*  uvrwf  rs  w0^tiirXnrt$f  f{  m  vT«yiyFir«i  rtf  iffmm  ^«t^f- 

lusrrf  rsv  jmiAvkstth  ivutftutf  tuu  ^Of^uif*  Poltb.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  ir. 
Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sympathy  and  humanity  werv 
more  enlivened,  by  our  considering  the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of 
the  person  suffering ;  which  is  a  just  sentiment 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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bring  over  others  to  our  sentiments,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  them  that  they  reap  any  advantage  from 
the  actions  which  we  recommend  to  their  approbation 
and  applause. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praiseworthy  character,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  in* 
stances  in  which  these  display  themselves  after  an  emi- 
nent and  extraordinary  manner :  You  readily  engage 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who 
never  so  much  as  inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the 
person  lived  who  possessed  tliese  noble  qualities;  a 
circumstance,  however,  of  all  others  the  most  material, 
to  self-love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  hap- 
piness. 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  con- 
test of  parties,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  his 
eloquence,  the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom 
he  secretly  followed,  offering  him  money. for  his  support 
during  his  exile,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  con-* 
solation  in  his  misfortunes.  Alas  /  cries  the  banished 
statesman,  tvifh  what  regret  mtist  I  leave  my  friends  in 
this  citt/j  where  even  enemies  are  so  generous  /  Virtue, 
though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased  him :  And  we  also 
give  it  the  judt  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation ;  nor  do 
we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we  hear  that  the  ac- 
tion passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
And  that  the  persons  names  were  Eschines  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

What  is  that  to  me?  There  are  few  occasions  when 
this  question  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  univer- 
sal, infallible  influence  supposed,  it  woiild  turn  into  ri- 
dicule every  composition,  and  almost  every  conversa- 
tion, which  contain  any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and 
manners. 
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it  is  but  a  weak  subterfiige^  when  pressed  by  these 
facts  and  arguments,  to  say  that  we  transport  ourselves^ 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  into  distant  agea  and  coun- 
tries, and  consider  the  adTantage  which  we  should  have 
reined  from  these  characters  had  we  been  contempo^' 
raries,  and  had  any  commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is 
not  conceivable  how  a  real  sentiment  or  passion  can 
ever  arise  from  a  knoym  imaginary  interest,  especially 
when  our  reid  interest  is  still  kept  in  view,  and  is  often 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  imagi- 
nary, and  even  sometimes  opposite  to  it. 

A  man  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trembling;  and  the  sentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  and  h^ikSoireal  safety.  But  the  imagination 
is  here  assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  striking  object, 
and  yet  prevails  not,  except  it  be  also  aided  by  novelty^ 
and  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  object  Custom 
soon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipices,  and  wears 
off  these  false  and  delusive  terrors.  The  reverse  is  ob- 
servable in  the  estimates  which  we  form  of  characters^ 
and  manners ;  and  the  more  we  habituate  ourselves  to 
an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals,  the  more  delicate  feel-, 
ing  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute  distinctions  be^ 
tween  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  occasion,  in- 
deed, have  we,  in  common  life,,  to  proncAmce  all  kind9 
of  moral  determinations,  thant  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us;  nor  could  vnyjaheynews 
or  prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  eic- 
perienee  no  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being 
chiefly  what  forms  the  associations  of  ideas,  it  is  impos- 
siUe  that  any  association  could  establish  and  support 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approba* 

Td 
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tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  Jaily  ob- 
servation. But  useful  ?  For  what  ?  For  somebody's 
interest  surely.  Whose  interest  then  ?  Not  our  own 
only,  for  our  approbation  frequently  extends  farther. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
served  by  the  character  or  action  approved  of;  and 
these,  we  may  conclude,  however  remote,  are  not  to- 
tally indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up  this  principle, 
we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral  distinctions. 


PART  II. 

Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  such  ex- 
tensive energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  those  philosophers  were  excusable  who  fan- 
cied that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  re- 
solved into  a  concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  pre- 
servation. They  saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  ap- 
probation or  blame,  satisfaction  or  displeasure,  towards 
characters  and  actions ;  they  denominated  the  objects 
of  these  sentiments  virtues  or  vices;  they  observed, 
that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  latter  the  misery  of  mankind ;  they  asked, 
whether  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  any  gene- 
ral concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested  resentment 
of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others ;  they  found  it  sim- 
pler to  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modifications 
of  self-love ;  and  they  discovered  a  pretence  at  least 
for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  inte- 
rest which  is  so  observable  between  the  public  and 
each  individual. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  inte- 
rests, it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers, 
k&er  Lord  Bacoki,  have  affected  to  call  the  experiment 
turn  cruets,  or  that  experiment  which  points  oat  the 
right  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  .  We  have  found 
instances  in  which  private  interest,  was  separate  from 
public ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary,  and  yet  we  ohr 
served  the  moral  sentiment  to  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing this  disjunction  of  interests.  And  wherever  these 
distinct  interests  sensibly  concurred,  we  always  found 
a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more  warm 
affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what  we 
properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by 
these  instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of 
self-love.  We  must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and 
allow  that  the  interests  of  society  are  not,  even  on  their 
own  account,  entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Usefulness  is 
only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  that  any  thing  pleases  as  means  to  an 
end,  where  the  end  itself  nowise  affects  us.  If  useful- 
ness, therefore,  be  a  source  of  moral  sentiment, .  and  if 
this  usefulness  be  not  always  considered  with  a  refe- 
rence to  self,  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  contri- 
butes to  the  happiness  of  society  recommends  itself 
directly  to  our  apprpbalion  and  good  will.  Here  is  a 
principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin 
of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and 
remote  systems,  when  there  occurs  one  so  obvious'  and 
natural?^ 


^  It  is  needkas  to  push  oar  reaewdies  bo  ikr  as  to  aak,  why  we  fatwe 
homanity  or  a  feUow.fcellng  with  others  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  this  is 
experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature.  We  must  stop  some- 
where in  our  aamioation  of  causes ;  and  there  are»  in  every  Kicnce, 
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Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  ?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the 
very  aspect  of  happiness,  joy,  prosperity,  gives  plea- 
sure ;  that  of  pain,  suffering,  sorrow,  communicates  un- 
easiness ?  The  human  countenance,  says  Horace,  * 
borrows  smiles  or  tears  from  the  human  countenance. 
Reduce  a  person  to  solitude,  and  he  loses  all  enjoy- 
ment, except  either  of  the  sensual  or  speculative  kind ; 
and  that  because  the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not 
forwarded  by  correspondent  movements  in  hi3  feUpw- 
creatures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  though 
arbitrary,  affect  us  with  melancholy;  but  the  natural 
symptoms,  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans,  never  fail  to 
infuse  compassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  the  effects 
of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we  be 
supposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards 
its  causes,  M'hen  a  nialicious  or  treacherous  character 
and  behaviour  are  presented  to  us? 

We  enter,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  warm, 
well-contrived  apartment :  We  necessarily  receive  a 
pleasure  from  its  very  survey,  because  it  presents  us 
with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  .and  enjoy- 
ment. The  hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  land- 
lord appears.     This  circumstance  surely  must  embel- 


aome  general  principles,  beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  prin. 
dple  more  general  No  man  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  happiness 
fuid  misery  of  others.  The  first  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  pleasure, 
the  second  pain.  This  every  one  may  find  in  himself.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  these  principles  can  be  resolved  into  principles  more  simple  and 
universal,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  that  purpose^  But 
if  4t  were  possible,  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  subject ;  and  we  may 
here  safely  consider  these  principles  as  originali-^appy  if  we  con  render 
all  the  consequences  sulBciently  plain  and  perspicuous  I 

1  Uti  ridentibus  arridentj  ita  flentibus  adflent 
llumani  yultus.  Hon. 
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lish  the  whole;  nor  can  we  easily  forbear  reiSecttng, 
with  pleasure^  on  the  satisfaction  which  results  to  every 
one  from  his  intercourse  and  good  offices* 
i  His  whole  fiunily,  by  the  freedom^  ease,  confidence, 
Bnd  calm  enjoyment  diffused  over  their  countenances^ 
sufficiently  express  thdr  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing 
^mpathy  in  the  prospect  of  so  mudi  joy,  and  can  never 
consider  the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeable 
cmotums* 

He  tells  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neigh* 
bour  had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inherit* 
ance,  and  had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  so- 
cial pleasures*  I  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in 
me  against  such  violence  and  injury* 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  pHvate  wrong 
•should  proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  pro* 
^vinees,  depopulated  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  scaf- 
fold stream  with  human  blood*  I  am  struck  with  horror 
«t  the  prospect  of  so  mudb  misery,  and  am  actuated  by 
the  strongest  antipathy  against  its  author. 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  we  go^  what- 
ever we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  thing  still 
presents  us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  misery, 
and  excites  in  our  breast  a  sjnnpathetic  movement  of 
pleasure  or  uneasiness*  In  our  serious  occupations,  in 
our  careless  amusements,  this  principle  still. exerts  its 
active  energy. 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
»with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude  participating  of 
one  common  amusement  i  and  experiences,  from  their 
very  aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  be- 
ing afiected  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with 
his  fellow-creatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap^ 
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pearance  of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary 
or  calm  moment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators  ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed 
With  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  seve- 
ral personages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts 
the  happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sen- 
sible anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufferings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  our  breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resent- 
ment against  the  author  of  these  calamities* 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
represent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  distant 
friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  interest 
in  the  catastrophe,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by 
the  poet,  as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the 
audience,  and  checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
pastoral;  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  chief 
source  of  its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a 
gentle  and  tender  tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its 
personages,  and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like  senti- 
ment to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the 
scene  to  the  sea-shore,  though  he  presented  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  nature,  is  confessed  to  have  erred 
in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger, 
suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoid- 
able sympathy  which  attends  every  conception  of  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  w£^s 
•  my  favourite  :  Now  1  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace, 
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We  enter,  to  be  sore,  more  readily  into  sentiments 
which  resemble  those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  pas- 
sion, when  well  represented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  us ;  because  there  is  none  of  which  every  man  has 
not  with  him,  at  least  the  seeds  and  first  principles.  It 
is  the  business  of  poetry  to  bring  every  affection  near 
to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  representation,  and  make 
it  look  like  truth  and  reality;  a  certain  proof  that, 
wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  disposed 
to  be  strongly  affected  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate 
of  states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is 
extremely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is 
not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propa- 
gated with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired 
into  with  attention  and  concern.  The  interest  of  sor 
dety  appears,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  in  some  degree 
the  interest  of  each  individual.  The  imagination  is 
sure  to  be  affected ;  though  the  passions  excited  may 
not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady  as  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describe!  the  trivial 
rencounters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
the  harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested, 
and  the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  en- 
gage not  the  affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  nu- 
merous Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the  danger 
which  so  nearly  threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  com:- 
passion ;  these  move  terror  and  anxiety. 
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The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  con- 
vince us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ; 
but  what  a  difference  of  sentiment !  While  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes 
the  venerable  figures  of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  in- 
trepid in  their  fate,  and  only  moved  by  the  melting  sor- 
rows of  their  friends  and  kindred.  What  sympathy  then 
touches  every  human  heart !  What  indignation  against 
the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  unprovoked  malice 
gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  we  remove  all 
suspicion  of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  concern 
is  excited,  and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  in- 
terest !  Popular  sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedi- 
ence to  factious  leaders ;  these  are  some  of  the  most 
visible,  though  less  laudable  effects  of  this  social  sym- 
pathy in  human  nature. 

The  frivolousness  of  the  subject,  too,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  car- 
ries an  image  of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  diffi- 
culty, we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness, 
and  suffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that 
every  combination  of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives 
pain  to  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  al- 
so, from  a  species  of  sympathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable 
to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our 
«ye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  unhannonious  composi- 
tion ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a  person  recites  it 
to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation  of  these  jar- 
ring sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are 
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always  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agree- 
able: Clothes  which  warm,  without  burdening  the 
body ;  which  cover,  without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  ar9 
well-  fiuhioned.  In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  tlie  feel^ 
ings  of  the  person  afiected  enter  into  consideration, 
and  communicates  to  the  spectator  similar  touches  of 
pain  or  pleasure. '  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pro- 
nounce ho  judgment  concerning  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  without  considering  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  which  thencQ 
arises  to  society  ?  What  association  of  ideas  would  ever 
operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  ?  "* 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  sel- 
fishness of  temper,  is  unafiPected  with  the  images  of 
human  happiness  or  misery,  he  must  be  equally  iqdifie- 
rent  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other 

^  *  Deecntior  cqmit  cujoi  nCiictft  sunt  ilia ;  ud  idem  relocior.  Pul- 
cImt  aipMtu  ttt  cthleCay  cujui  laotrtos  ezerciutio  cxprenit ;  idem  oert»- 
mini  paratior.  Ntrnquam  culm  species  ab  uiiiiiaie  dividitur.  Sed  hoc 
qoidcm  disoenieie  modid  judicii  est. '— Qiiindlian  Inst.  lib.  yiii.  cap.  5. 

*  In  proportion  to  die  station  which  a  man  posseases,  according  to  the 
rriatiopa  in  wfaidi  he  it  plaoedy  we  always  expect  from  him  a  greater  or 
lesa  degree  of  goody  aady  when  disappointed,  blame  his  inutility ;  and 
mndi  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  iU  or  prejudice  arises  i^rom  his  con- 
duct and  behaviour.  When  the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  with 
those  of  another,  we  eetimaCe  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill 
which  resnlta  to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without 
.  regard  to  the  pnjudice  whidi  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and  rivals.  Hi^ 
fellow-cttiaens  are  the  oljects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while  we  deter- 
mine his  diaracter.  And  as  nature  has  Implanted  in  every  one  a  superior 
affection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  nan 
tiona  where  a  competition  arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man 
ooMults  the  good  of  his  own  comnumity,  we  are  sensible  that  the  gene-. 
ral  interest  of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indetenni^ 
nate  views  to  the  good  of  a  spedes,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result*  for  want  of  a  duly  Umited  object  on  which  they  could  czer^ 
tbtmsdvis. 
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hand,  it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling 
of  all  moral  distinctions,  a  strong  resentment  of  injury 
done  to  men,  a  lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In 
this  particnlar,  though  great  superiority  is  observable 
of  one  man  above  another,  yet  none  are  so  entirely  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to 
perceive  no  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  tendencies  of  actions  and  prin- 
ciples. How,  indeed,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  in  any 
one,  who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  subject- 
ed to  his  censure  one  character  or  system  of  conduct 
which  is  beneficial,  and  another  which  is  pernicious  to 
his  species  or  community,  he  will  not  so  much  as  give 
a  cool  preference  to  the  former,  or  ascribe  to  it  the 
smallest  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us  suppose  such  a  per- 
son ever  so  selfish  ;  let  private  interest  have  engrossed 
ever  so  much  his  attention,  yet  in  instances  where  that 
is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  some  pro- 
pensity to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any 
man,  who  is  walking  alone,  tread  as  willingly  on  an- 
other's gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on 
the  hard  flint  and  payment  ?  There  is  here  surely  a 
difference  in  the  case.  We  surely  take  into  considera- 
tion the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing 
the  several  motives  of  actions,  and  incline  to  the  former, 
where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to  seek  our  own  pro- 
motion or  advantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 
in  many  instances,  of  influencing  our  actions,  they  must, 
at  all  times,  have  some  authority  over  our  sentiments, 
and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  useful  to 
society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  pernicious. 
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The  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence,  one 
should  think,  must  be  admitted  in  every  theory  or 
system.    . 

A  creature,  absolutely  malicious  and  spiteful,  were 
there  any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  senti- 
ments  must  be  inverted,  and  directly  opposite  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  human  species.  Whatever  con- 
tributes  to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crosses  the  con- 
stant bent  of  his  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  un- 
easiness and  disapprobation;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and  misery  in  so- 
ciety, must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  and  complacency.  Timon,  who  probably 
from  his  affected  spleen,  more  than  any  inveterate  ma- 
lice, was  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alci- 
biades  with  great  fondness.  Go  on^  my  boy  /  cried  he, 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people :  You  will  one  day^  I 
foresee^  be  the  cause  of  great  calamities  to  them. '  Could 
we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Manicheans,  it  is  an 
infallible  consequence,  that  their  sentiments  of  human 
actions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  must  be  totally 
opposite,  and  that  every  instance  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, from  it»  necessary  tendency,  must  please  the  one 
deity  and  displease  the  other*  All  mankind  so  far  re- 
semble the  good  principle,  that  where  interest,  or  re- 
venge, or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition,  we  are 
always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unpro- 
voked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place 
in  any  human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert 
all  the  sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 

*  FlttUrch  in  tIui  Aldb. 
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humanity.  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely 
voluntary,  and  not  rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and 
resentment,  it  is  evident  that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to 
Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his  steady  and 
uniform  approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country, 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard 
paid  to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  ope- 
rated on  distant  ages  or  remote  nations;  where  the 
good  resulting  from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less 
connected  with  us,  seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us 
with  a  less  lively  sympathy.  We  may  own  the  merit 
to  be  equally  great,  though  our  sentiments  are  not 
raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both  cases.  The  judg- 
ment here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our  internal 
emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like  manner  as  it  pre- 
serves us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  ima- 
ges presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  ob- 
ject, at  a  double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a 
picture  of  but  half  the  bulk,  yet  we  imagine  that  it  ap- 
pears of  the  same  size  in  both  situations ;  because  we 
know  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image  would  ex-' 
pand  on  the  eye^  and  that  the  difference  consists  not  in 
the  object  itself,  but  in  our  position  with  regard  to  it^ 
And  indeed,  without  such  a  correction  of  appearances, 
both  in  internal  and  external  sentiment,  men  could 
never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any  subject,  while  their 
fluctuating  situations  produce  a  continual  variation  on 
objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  different  and  con-^ 
trary  lights  and  positions.  ^ 

^  For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters,  not  therr 
real  accidental  consequenees,  are  alone  regarded  in  our  moral  determi- 
nations or  general  judgments,  though  in  our  real  feeling  or  sentiment  we 
Guinot  help  paying  greater  regard  to  one  whose  station,  joined  to  virtue, 
renders  him  really  useful  to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  ike  social 
irirtues  only  in  good  intentions  an4  benevolent  affections.     Separating 
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The  more  we  converse  with  mankind)  and  the  great- 
er social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be 
finniliarized  to  these  general  preferences  and  distinct 
ticms,  without  which  our  conversation  and  disoonrse 
could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other* 
Every  man's  interest  is  peculiar  to  himself^  and  the 
aversions  and  desires  which  result  from  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like  degree.  General 
language  therefivre^  being  formed  for  general  use,  must 
be  moulded  on  more  general  views,  and  must  affix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  conformity  to  sentiments 
which  arise  from  the  general  interests  of  the  communis* 
ty.  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men,  be  not  so 
strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private  good^ 
yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in  per* 
sons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish,  and  must  attach  the 
notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to  the 
contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  per* 
sons  remote  from  us  much  fiunter  than  that  with  persons 
near  and  contiguous ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  neces* 
sary  for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concern- 
ing the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  tlie  differences, 
and  render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social. 


Iha  c1i>fif.lw  from  the  fortune^  by  an  easy  andneceuary  effort  of  though^ 
we  pronooDca  these  penons  alike^  and  gire  them  the  aame  general  praise* 
The  judgment  correctly  or  endeavours  to  correct,  the  appearance,  but  is 
not  Mm  entirely  to  prerail  awer  sentiment. 

Why  b  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  because  it 
produces  mora  or  better  fruit?  And  would  not  the  same  praise  be  giren 
ity  though  snails  or  rennin  had  destroyed  tiie  peaches  before  they  came 
to  fbll  maturity  ?  In  morals  too^  is  not  the  tree  knovm  by  the  fruit  f 
And  cannot  we  easily  distinguidi  betireen  nature  and  acddcnty  in  the  one 

case  aa  wdl  M  In  the  other? 
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Besides,  that  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation 
in  tliis  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who 
are  in  a  situation  different  from  us,  and  who  could  never 
converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that 
position  and  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. The  intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in 
society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form  some  general 
unalterable  standard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  the 
heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  general  notions, 
nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by  tlie  universal 
abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  inti- 
mately connected,  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufficient,  at  least, 
for  discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  tlie 
pulpit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools.  ^ 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the 
merit  ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uni- 
form, and  arises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  na- 
tural sentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the 
principles  of  the  human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to 
daily  experience  and  observation,  we  must,  a  jpriori^ 
conclude  it  impossible  for  such  a  creature  as  man  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  his  fellow- 


'  It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexions  should  com- 
monly prevail  over  universal  views  and  considerations,  otherwise  our  af- 
fections and  actions  would  be  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper 
!'mited  object.  Thus  a  smaU  benefit  done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near 
friends,  excites  more  lively  sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a 
great  benefit  done  to  a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  here, 
as  in  all  the  senses^  to  eoirect  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain 
a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  useful- 
ness. 
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creatoreS)  and  not  readily,  of  himself,  to  pronouncei 
where  notbit1|g  gives  him  any  particular  bias,  that  what 
promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what  tends  to  their 
misery  is  evil,  without  any  fiuther  regard  or  considera^ 
tion.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  least, 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  sup^ 
posed  to  increase,  his  connexion  with  those  who  are  in"> 
jured  or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their 
misery  or  happiness,  his  consequent  censure  or  approba- 
tion acquires  proportionable  vigour.  There  is  no  neces^ 
sity  that  a  generous  action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old 
history  or  remote  gazette,  should  communicate  any  strong 
feelings  of  applause  and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at 
such  a  distance,  is  like  a  fi&ed  star,  which,  though  to 
the  eye  of  reason  it  may  appear  as  lumiiious  as  the  suil 
in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinitely  removed  as  to  afiect  the 
senses  neither  with  light  nor  heat  Bring  this  virtue 
nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  per« 
sons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case,  our 
hearts  are  immediately  caught,  our  sympathy  enliven- 
ed, and  our  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warm- 
est sentiments  of  friendship  and  regard.  These  seem 
necessary  and  in&Uible  consequences  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  discovered  in  common 
life  and  practice. 

Agam,  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
die  matter  a  posieriori  i  and,  weighing  the  consequent 
oes,  inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a 
great  measure,  derived  firom  the  feelings  of  humanity 
with  which  it  afiects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  circumstance  of  utility^  in  all 
subjects,  is  a  source  of  praise  and  approbation :  That 
it  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  all  moral  decisions  con<* 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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cerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  actions :  That  it  is 
the  sole  source  of  that  high  regard  paid  to  justice,  fide- 
lity, honour,  allegiance',  and  chastity :  That  it  is  inse- 
parable from  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity,  ge* 
nerosity,  charity,  affability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief 
part  of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and 
our  fellow-creatures. 

It  appears  also  that,  in  our  general  approbation  of 
characters  and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-inte- 
rest, but  has  an  influence  much  more  universal  and  ex- 
tensive. It  appear^  that  a  tendency  to  public  good, 
and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in 
society,  does  always,  by  affecting  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  side  of  the  social 
virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  conflrmation, 
that  these  principles  of  humanity  and  sympathy  enter 
so  deeply  into  all  our  sentiments,  and  have  so  power- 
ful an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the 
strongest  censure  and  applause.  The  present  theory 
is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences,  each  of 
which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society, 
is  so  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the 
force  of  the  benevolent  principle,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the 
end  is  totally  indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it 
doubtful  whether  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature 
any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  and  approbation, 
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yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instaneeSi  the  influence 
of  humanity,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  every  thing  which  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  society  must  communicate  pleasure,  and  what 
is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when  these  diffe- 
rent reflections  and  observations  concur  in  establishing 
the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  bestow  an  undis* 
puted  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is  however  ho^ed,  that  the  progress  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present 
theory,  by  showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard  from  the  same  or  like  principles*  * 


vi 
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SECTION  VI. 


OF  QUALITIES  USEFUL  TO  OURSELVES. 


PART  L 


'^  "^  It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
subjected  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  re- 
spect prejudicial  to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such 
as  incapacitates  him  for  business  and  action,  it  is  in- 
stantly blamed,  and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  im- 
perfections. Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness,  credulity;  these 
qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one  indifferent 
to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accomplishments 
or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them  imme- 
diately strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 


.    t  7  A  division  of  this  subject,  which  introduced  the  Essay  in  the  first 
Edition  (M),  is  giren  in  Appendix  IV. 
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No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blame- 
able  or  praiseworthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree* 
A  due  medium,  say  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  despatch 
in  business,  is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  pro-' 
gress  is  ever  made  in  die  execution  of  any  purpose. 
When  excessive.  It  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  measures  and  enterprises:  By  such  reas<mings 
we  fix  the  proper  ond  commendable  mediocrity  in  aJl 
moral  and  prudential  disquisitions ;  and  never  lose  view 
of  the  advantages  which  result  from,  any  character  or 
habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person 
possessed  of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  self-iove 
which  renders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
spectators,  and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation. 
No  force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another 
person,  and  make  us  fimcy  that  we,  being  that  person^ 
reap  benefit  from  those  valuable  qualities  which  belong 
to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could 
immediately  transport  us  back  into  ourselves,  and  make 
us  love  and  esteem  the  person  as  different  from  ns. 
Views  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  known  truth,  and 
to  each  other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  person.  All  suspicion,  therefore,  of  selfish 
regards  b  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  quite  different  principle  which  actuates  our 
bosom,  and  interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person 
whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and 
acquired  abilities  give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  ad- 
vancement, a  figure  in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady 
command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or 
advantageous  undertakings;  we  are  struck  with  such 
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agreeable  images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and  regard 
immediately  arise  towards  him.  The  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, joy,  triumph,  prosperity,  are  connected  with  every 
circumstance  of  his  character,  and  difiuse  over  our  minds 
a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  humanity.  ** 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to 
have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
to  regard  the  happiness  and  misery  of  all  sensible  be- 
ings with  greater  indifSsrence  than  even  two  contiguous 
shades  of  the  same  colour.  Let  us  suppose,  if  the  pro- 
sperity of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  that 
he  would  stand  like  the  schoolman's  ass,  irresolute  and 
undetermined  between  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like 
the  same  ass  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marble, 
without  any  inclination  or  propensity  to  either  side. 
The  consequence,  I  believe,  must  be  allowed  just,  that 
such  a  person,  being  absolutely  unconcerned,  either  for 
the  public  good  of  a  community,  or  the  private  utility 


*  One  may  renture  to  affinn,  that  there  is  no  human  creature,  to  whom 
the  appearance  of  happiness  (where  envy  or  revenge  has  no  i^ace)  does 
pot  give  pleasure ;  that  of  misery,  ui^easiness.  This  seems  inseparahle 
from  our  make  and  constitution.  But  they  are  only  the  more  generous 
minds  that  are  thence  prompted  to  seek  zealously  the  good  of  others,  and 
to  have  a  real  passion  for  their  welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  onge- 
nerous  spirits,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  slight  feeling  of  the  im%> 
gination,  which  serves  only  to  excite  sentiments  of  complacency  or  cen- 
8ure|  and  makes  them  apply  to  the  object  either  honourable  or  dishonour- 
able  appellations.  A  griping  miser,  for  instance,  praises  extremely  in- 
dustry  and  frugality  even  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  estimation, 
above  all  the  other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them, 
imd  feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sypapathy,  than  any 
other  you  could  represent  to  him ;  though  perhaps  he  would  not  part 
with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  industrious  man  whom  be 
praises  so  highly. 
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of  Others,  would  look  on  every  quality,  however  per- 
nicious, or  however  beneficial  to  society,  or  to  its  pos* 
sessor,  with  the  same  indifierence  as  on  the  most  com* 
mon  and  uninteresting  object 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
vtan  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
every  thing  else  is  equal ;  and,  however  cool  his  choice . 
may  be,  if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  inter- 
ested be  remote  from  him,  there  must  still  be  a  choice 
or  distinction  between  what  is  useful  and  what  is  per- 
nicious. Now,  this  distinction  is  the  same,  in  all  its 
paits,  with  the  moral  distinction  whose  foundation  has 
been  so  often,  and  so  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The 
same  endowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circumstance, 
are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of 
humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  susceptible  of  high  de* 
grees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the  other ;  and  the 
same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their  nearer  approach 
or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By 
all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we  must  conclude^ 
that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the  same ;  since,  in 
each  particular,  even  the  most  minute,  they  are  go« 
vemed  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  same 
objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  cer«- 
tainty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same 
force  of  gravity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  but  because  these  effects  are,  upon  comr 
putation,  found  similar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this 
argument  bring  as  strong  conviction  in  mpral  as  in  nar 
tural  disquisitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities 
useful  to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  conr 
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trary  censured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  re- 
flection on  what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will 
be  sufiicient.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  instances, 
in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
any  useful  enteqirise,  is  Discretion;  by  which  we 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each 
circumstance  of  the  business  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  surest  and  safest  means  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  or  purpose.  To  a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or 
a  De  Retz,  discretion  may  .appear  an  alderman-like 
virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it;  and  being  incompatible 
with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a 
fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  suc- 
cess, but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages,  and  dis- 
appointments. The  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  ob- 
served by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  exposed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
and  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfect  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed 
by  temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enter- 
prise and  caution,  as  each  is  tistful  to  the  particular 
purpose  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St 
Evremond  ascribes  to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  dis- 
played every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  teme- 
rity in  his  military  enterprises ;  and  being  now,  from 
long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  inci- 
-dent  in  wfir,  he  advanced  with  great  firmness  and  se- 
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curity,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  says 
Machiavel,  was  cautious;  Scipio  enterprising:  And 
both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
aflkirs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  gepdius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had 
these  situations  been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose 
circumstances  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excel- 
lent who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Indus- 
try, and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by 
his  perseverance,  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though 
possessed  of  much  superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time, 
when  well  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which 
a  few  acres  produce  more  of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than 
extensive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  wheu 
overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality 
is  wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes 
daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy, 
as,  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a 
large  revenue,  he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  content* 
edly  on  a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according  to 
Plato, '  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the 
body,  which  alone  afforded  means  of  satisfaction,  hover 
about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies 
are  deposited ;  possessed  with  a  longing  desire  to  re- 
cover the  lost  organs  of  sensation.  So  may  we  see 
worthless  prodigals,  having  consumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches,  thrusting  themselves  into  every  plenti- 
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ful  table,  and  every  party  of  pleasure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice^  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censur- 
ed on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  ex- 
treme, is  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself; 
and  each  of  these  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  censures, 
and  according  to  his  greater  or  less  sensibility  to  plea- 
sure, either  social  or  sensual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty^  Jidclity^  tnitky  are  praised  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
but  after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this 
foundation,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous 
to  the  person  himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust 
and  confidence,  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  con- 
sideration in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less 
than  odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty  which,  in  this 
particular,  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  is  one  cAief  source  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure 
among  women  in  ^oint  of  chastity.  The  greatest  re- 
gard which  can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from 
their  fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar, 
loses  her  rank,  and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  particular.  The  smallest  failure  is  here 
sufficient  to  blast  her  character,  A  female  has  so  many 
opportunities  of  secretly  indulging  these  appetites,  that 
nothing  can  give  us  security  but  her  absolute  modesty 
and  reserve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behave  with 
cowardice  on  one  occasion,  a  contrary  conduct  rein- 
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states  him  in  his  character.  But  by  what  iaction  can  a 
woman,  whose  behaviour  has  once  been  dissolute,  be 
able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  formed  better  resolutions, 
and  has  self-command  enough  to  carry  th^m  into  exe^ 
cution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowfed,  are  equally  desirous  of  hap* 
piness:  but  few  are  successM  in  the  pursuit:  One 
considerable  cause  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Mind, 
which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
present  ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  forward  in 
the  search  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjoyment  Our 
affections,  on  a  general  prospect  of  their.objects,  form 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  and  certain  measures  of  pre- 
ference of  one  above  another:  And  these  decisions, 
though  really  the  result  of  our  calm  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any  object  eligi- 
ble, or  the  contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse 
of  terms,  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  reason  and 
reflection.  But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable 
lights  and  positions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion, our  general  resoluticms  are  frequently  confound- 
ed, a  small  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and 
sorrow  .'entailed  upon  us.  And  however  poets  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  present 
pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  distant  views  to  fame,  health, 
or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  practice  is  the  source 
of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder,  repentance  and  misery. 
A  man  of  a  strong  and  determined  temper  adheres  te- 
naciously to  his  general  resolutions,  and  is  neither  ser 
duced  by  the  alfticements  of  pleasure,  nor  terrified  by 
the  menaces  of  pain  {  but  keeps  still  in  view  those  disr 
tant  pursuits,  by  which  he  |tt  once  insures  his  happir 
ness  and  his  honour. 
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Self-satisfaction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise 
Man  :  But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  cir- 
cumstance in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for 
all  of  these,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except 
condemned  by  his  station  to  the  coarest  drudgery,  re- 
mains a  fiseless  burden  upon  the  earth*  Accordingly, 
it  is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  tlieir  cha- 
racter in  this  particular ;  and  many  instances  are  seen 
of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the  most  avowed  and  un- 
reserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently  the  imputation  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicaearchus,  the  Macedoni- 
an general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  *  openly  erected 
one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  order  to 
bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  have  started  at  the  epithet  ofjboly  and  have  me- 
ditated revange  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indis- 
soluble bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  strength 
suf&cient  to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  cha- 
racter. Love  itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowledged ; 
nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  domi- 
nion of  that  passion.  So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an 
utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking,  and 
of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in  life  ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  slow  appre- 
hension be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first 
view,  penetrates  far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which 

*  Lib.  zvii  cap.  35. 
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must  work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application? 
Whether  a  clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whe- 
ther a  profound  genius  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  short, 
what  character  or  peculiar  turn  of  understanding  is 
more  excellent  than  another  ?  It  is  evident  that  we 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without  consider- 
ing which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best  for 
the  worid,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  useftd  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  no- 
bleness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  as  gold, 
though  less  serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its 
scarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art 
or  invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may, 
both  in  business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry, 
and  by  diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing; 
and  we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a 
reason  for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  with« 
out  the  talent  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were 
too  delicate  to  bear  such  crude  undigested  harangues 
as  our  extemporary  orators  offer  to  public  assemblies ; 
the  faculty  of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than 
at  present  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent ;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime  quali- 
ties of  Caesar  himself.  * 

Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefiilness 


^  Pmt  in  illo  ingeniinn,  ntio^  mcmoria*  IHene,  cuni»  cQgimi<s  dQigcn* 
tia,Src.    FhUip.  8. 
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of  qualities:  They  also  alter  their  merit.  Particular 
situations  and  accidents  have,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
influence.  He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  pos- 
sesses those  talents  and  accomplishments  which  suit 
his  station  and  profession,  than  he  whom  fortune  has 
misplaced  in  the  pari,  which  she  has  assigned  him. 
The  private  or  selfish  virtues  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  social.  In  other  respects^ 
they  are,  perhaps^  less  liable  to  doubt  and  controversy. 
In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  re- 
gard to  public  spirit  J  and  among  those  in  spcctdative 
with  regard  to  benevolence^  and  so  many  false  preten- 
sions to  each  have  been  no  doubt  detected,  that  men 
of  the  world  are  apt,  without  any  bad  intention,  to  dis- 
cover a  sullen  incredulity  on  the  head  of  those  moral 
endowments,  and  even  sometimes  absolutely  to  deny 
their  existence  and  reality.  In  like  manner,  I  find 
that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
concerning  virtue^  their  magnificent  professions  and 
slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  mankmd ;  and 
Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  plea- 
sure, is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer,  can- 
not sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted,  without 
betraying  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony. "  But  surely 
this  peevish  delicacy,  whencever  it  arises,  can  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every 


Luc.  TiMOK.  Again,  Km  rvjfttyteyvrtf  (it  ^i>#0'«^#i)  ivfS^atirei' 
Tnrtt   fiti^eixm    mm  9F6XvB^vXXnT6f   A^tmf  r^Uytthvn.      IcARO- 

MBNippus.  In  another  place,  H  «■#»  y«(  trrtf  i  ^6Xv^^vXXnT6i 
«(ini,  JMt<  ^vrt^y  KM  ttfut^tfUf  KM  wxnt  tifvwrmrti  km  kvhl 
V^ctyfiaroff  •tcftttra,      DeOR.  COKCTLIUM. 
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species  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and 
behaviour.  Besides  discretiarij  caution^,  enterprise^  in-' 
dustry^  assiduity^  frugality^  economif^  good  sense^  pru^ 
dencej  discernment  g  besides  these  endowments,  I  say, 
whose  very  names  force  an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there 
are  many  others  to  which  the  most  determined  sceptic 
cism  cannot  for  a  moment  refuse  the  tribute  of  praise 
and  approbation.  Temperance^  sobriety^  patientey  con^ 
stancy,  perseverance^  foreihought^  considcrateness^  se^ 
crecy^  order ^  insinuation^  address^  presence  of  mindf 
quickness  of  conception^  facility  of  ca:pression  ;  these, 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  * 
ever  deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections.  As  their 
merit  consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to 
public  and  social  desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of 
their  pretensions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  ca- 
talogue of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  sensible, 
that,  by  this  concession,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  other'  moral  excellences,  and  cannot  consistently 
hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  disinterested  bene- 
volence, patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are 
here,  as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  self-love  into 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  ^he  social  virtues,  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but 
say,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praised,  and  esteemed  by  the 
community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  interest 
of  which  every  one  partakes  :  And  though  this  affec- 
tion and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self-love, 
yet  a  dblinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not 
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readily  be  made  by  superficial  reasoners ;  and  there  is 
room  at  least  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a 
moment.  But  as  qualities  which  tend  only  to  the  uti- 
lity of  their  possessor,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or 
to  the  community,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued,  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  senti- 
ment from  self-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite 
origin  ?  There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing 
that  the  happiness  'and  misery  of  others  are  not  spec- 
tacles entirely  indifferent  to  us,  but  that  the  view  of  the 
former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well  cultivated  plains  (to  carry  our 
pretensions  no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and 
satisfaction ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lower- 
ing cloud  or  barren  landscape,  throws  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  concession  be- 
ing once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over ;  and  a  natural 
unforced  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life 
will  afterwards,  we  hope,  prevail  among  all  speculative 
inquirers. 


PART  II. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine 
the  influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or 
weaken  the  present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by 
all  ancient  moralists,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  mind ;  and  that  every  kind  of  esteem 
which  is  paid  to  a  man  will  have  something  similar  in 
its  origin,  whether  it  arise  from  his  mental  endow'- 
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ments,  or  from  the  akoation  of  his  exterior  circom* 
stances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beautff 
in  all  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from 
the  particular  structure  of*  their  limbs  and  members, 
suitably  to  the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a 
horse,  described  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same 
diat  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modem  jockeys; 
because  the  foundation  of  them  is  the  same,  namely, 
experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  useful  in  the  ani« 
mal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs; 
all  these  are  beaufafiil  in  our  specie^,  because  signs  of 
force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary, 
though  they  do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  hand- 
some or  deformed,  are  evidently  the  source  of  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  approbation  or  ^tdiike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodUy  strength  and  dexterity,  be- 
ing of  greater  use  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much 
more  esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  tp  in- 
sist in  Homer  and  the  poets,  ^^e  may  observe,  that 
historians  scruple  not  to  xaeuiixm  force  of  body  among 
the  other  accomplishments  even  of  £4)ainin(Hidas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman, 
and  general,  of  all  the  Greeks.  *   A  like  praise  is  given 


^  Diodorus  Siculusi  lib.  zt.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  (^Te  the  cba* 
meter  of  EpaminoiidMy  as  drawn  by  the  historian,  in  order  to  ahow  the 
ideas  of  perfect  merit  which  prerailed  in  those  ages.  In  other  illiistrious 
men,  says  he^  you  will  obsenre  that  each  possessed  someone  shining  quality, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  ftme :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  virtut9 
are  found  united  i  tone  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  rigour  of  mind, 
oontcmpt  of  riches,  genUencss  of  disposition,  and,  what  it  chi^y  to  be  rf 
gardedt  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 

VOL.  IV.  X  . 
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to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans. '  This 
instance  is  similar  to  what  we  observed  above  with  re-* 
gard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  at- 
tend impotence ;  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded 
as  one  deprived  of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  o- 
thers.  Barrenness  in  women,  being  also  a  species  of 
inutility f  is  a  reproach,  but  not  in  the  same  degree : 
Of  which  the  reason  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  statuary  more  indis- 
pensable than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
them  with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre 
of  gravity.  A  figure,  which  is  not  justly  balanced,  is 
ugly,  becanse  it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  fall, 
harm,  and  paifi. ' 

A  disposition  of  infn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled 
to  esteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been  explained* 


'  Cumalacrtbus^  tA&u  ;  cum  velociiuSf  curtu ;  Cum  valtdis  rede  certahtU, 
SxuAJtrt  apud  Vbgkt. 

*  All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  and  disease,  and  sickness,  and 
may  again  reeoTer  health  and  ease.  These  cireumstantfes,  as  they  make 
no  distinction  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no  source  of  pride  or 
humility,  r^^ard  or  contempt  But  comparing  our  own  species  to  su- 
perior ones,  it  is  a  very  mortifying  consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so 
liable  to  diseases  and  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this 
topic  in  order  to  depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have 
more  success  if  the  cotaomon  bent  of  our  thoughts  were  not  perpetually 
turned  to  compare  ourselves  with  others.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  are 
mortifying,  because  a  comparison  with  the  young  may  take  place.  The 
king's  evil  is  industridiisly  concealed,  because  it  affects  others,  and  is  of- 
ten transmitted  to  posterity.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  such  dis- 
eases as  convey  any  nauseous  or  frightful  images ;  the  epilepsy,  for  in- 
stance, ulcers,  sores,  scabs,  &c« 
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It  may,  therefore,  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  these  sentiments. 

Let  us  e3Lamine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  Yegard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful : 
We  shall  find  none  satis&ctory,  but  that  which  de- 
rives it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the 
spectator  by  the  images  of  prosperity^  happiness, 
ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gratification  of  every 
appetite.  Self-love^  for  instance,  which  some  affect  so 
much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every  sentiment,  is 
plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good 
will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the 
riches  of  others,  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich, 
even  before  they  discover  any  such  &vourabie  disposi- 
tion towards  us. 

We  are  affected  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we 
lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  activi^,  that  they 
cannot  even  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serv- 
ing us.  A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is 
treated  with  a  regard  suited  to  his  condition;  and 
riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition 
of  any  person.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  sluire^ 
this  still  affords  an  argument  to  our  present  purpose. 
For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is 
descended  from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  powerful 
ancestors,  and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by  his  conne- 
xion with  persons  whom  we  esteem  ?  His  ancestors, 
therefore,  though  dead,  are  respected  in  some  measure 
on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  consequently,  without 
any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  &r  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead^ 
to  find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches, 

x2 
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we  may  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  those 
phenomena  which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversa- 
tion. A  man,  who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a 
competent  fortune,  and  of  no  profession,  being  intro- 
duced to  a  company  of  strangers,  naturally  treats  them 
with  different  degrees  of  respect,  as  he  is  informed  of 
their  different  fortunes  and  conditions,  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  so  suddenly  propose,  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
them»  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company, 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and 
equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune. 
In  short,  the  different  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  regard  to 
superiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  strangers  as  well  as  ac- 
quaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that  as 
riches  are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  appetites,  either  at  present  or  in  som6 
imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  esteem  in  others 
merely  from  their  having  that  influence.  This  indeed 
is  their  very  nature  or  essence :  They  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  conmiodities,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
of  life:  The  bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in 
a  desert  island,  would  otherwise  be  full  as  valuable. 
When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  say,  at  his 
ease,  we  are  preisented  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  plenty, 
satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth;  a  cheerful  house, 
elegant  furniture,  ready  service,  and  whatever  is  de- 
sirable in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images  of 
want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor, 
immediately  strike  our  fancy.     What  else  do  we  mean 
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hj  saying  .that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as 
regard'or  coateippt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those 
different  situations  in  life,  it  is  easily  seen  what  addi- 
tional light  and  evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding 
^theory,  with  r^^rd  to  aU  moral  distinctions.  ^ 

A  man  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  pre- 
possessions, aiid  is  fully,  sincerely, .  and  steadily  con- 
vinced, from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the 
difference  of  fortune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness 
than  is  vulgarly  imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure 
out  degrees  of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  supe- 
rior deference  to  the  great  lord  above  the  vassal;  be- 
cause riches  are  the  most  convenient,  being  the  roost 
fixed  and  determinate  source  of  distinction :  But  his  in- 
ternal sentiments  are  more  regulated  by  the  persona} 
characters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  capri- 
cious favours  of  fortune* 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the 


*  There  is  aomediixig  eztiaordiiuuyy  end  Beemiiigly  miaccountable,  in 
the  operatioD  of  oiir  pesnons,  when  we  consider  the  fortune  and  situetioB 
of  oliieiK  Very  often  another's  adyancement  and  prosperity  produces 
coTyy  which  has  a  strong  mixture  of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the 
comparison  of  ounelyes  with  the  person.  At  the  very  same  time^  or  at 
least  in  Tery  short  intenrals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is 
a  species  of  affection  or  good-will^  with  a  mixture  of  humility.  On  the 
other  handi  the  misfortunes  of  our  feUows  often  cause  pity,  which  has  in 
it  a  strong  miztura  of  good-will.  Tliis  sentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied 
to  contempt^  which  is  a  species  of  dislike^  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I 
only  point  out  these  phenomena  as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are 
curious  with  regard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  obsenre  in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  views  and  in- 
may  sometiines  raise  the  paisionB  of  envy  and  of  pity. 
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sovereign,  is  the  chief  source  of  distinction*  In  Eng- 
land, more  regard  is  paid  to  present  opulence  and 
plenty.  Each  practice  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages* Where  birth  is  respected,  unactive,  spirit- 
less minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and  dream  of 
nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies  :  The  generous  % 

and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  authority,  and  reputar 
tion,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are  the  chief  idol, 
corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  manufactures, 
commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  former  prejudice, 
being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more  suited  to 
monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur  to  indus- 
try, agrees  better  with  a  republican  government.  And 
we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  tUility  of  those  customs,  has 
commonly  a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of 
fnankind. 
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Whoeyer  has  passed  an  eYening  with  serious  meir 
lancholy  people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the 
conversation  was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  dif- 
fused itself  over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behar 
yiour  of  every  one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured^ 
lively  companion;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that 
Cheerfulness  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  natu- 
turally  conciliates  the  good  will  of  mankind.  No  qua- 
lity, indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itself  to  all 
around ;  because  no  one  has  a  greater  prppensity  to 
display  itself  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  entertainment. 
The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle ;  and  the 
most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught  by  it  That 
the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace 
says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow;  because  I  have 
always  observed  that,  where  the  jpllity  is  moderate  an4 
decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted, 
as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly 
oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment. 
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From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  commu- 
nicate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities, 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  possessor,  dif- 
fuse a  satisfaction  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend- 
ship and  regard.  Their  immediate  sensation  to  the 
person  possessed  of  them  is  agreeable :  Others  enter 
into  the  same  humour,  and  catch  the  sentiment,  by  a 
contagion  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as  we  cannot  for- 
bear loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emotion  arises 
towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much  satis- 
faction. He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre- 
sence diffuses  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and 
enjoyment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings 
and  disposition,  is  affected  in  a  mpre  agreeable  manner, 
than  if  a  melanchSly,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper 
were  presented  to  us.  Hence  the  affection  and  appro- 
bation which  attend  the  former ;  the  aversion  and  dis- 
gust with  which  we  regard  the  latter. " 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  Ccesar 
gives  of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play, 
As  thou  do*st,  Anthony :  He  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moyed  to  smile  at  any  thin|g^. 


"  There  is  qo  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  affected  with 
all  the  disagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejection,  grief,  melancholy, 
anxiety,  &c.  But  tliese,  so  far  as  they  are  natural  and  uniyersal,  make 
no  difference  between  one  man  4nd  another,  and  can  never  be  the  object 
fit  blame.  It  is  only  when  the  diapo&ition  gives  a  jwojiensUtf  to  any  of 
these  disagreeable  passions,  that  they  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  giv- 
ing uneasiness,  convey  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spectator. 
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Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly 
dofigerousj  but  also,  having  little  enjo3rmeht  within 
themselves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others, 
or  contribute  to  social  entertainment  In  all  'polite 
nations  and  ages,  a  relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied 
with  temperance  and  decency,  is  esteemed  a  consider- 
able merit,  even  in  the  greatest  men ;  and  becomes  still 
more  requisite  in  those  of  inferior  rank  and  character. 
It  is  an  agreeable  representation,  which  a  French  wri- 
ter gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  parti- 
cular: Firtue  I  lovey  says  he,  without  austerity^  pleasure 
without  efftminaof^  and  life  without  fearing  its  end.  "^ 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance,  of  Gre  at- 
IIE88  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation 
of  sentiment,  disdain  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble 
pride  and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue? 
The  sublime,  says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the 
echo  or  image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality 
appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  ut- 
tered, it  excites  our  applause  and  admiration;  as  may 
be  observed  of  the  famous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expresses  more  noble  disdain  and  resolute 
indignation  than  any  language  can  convey.  ^ 

Were  I  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  /  would  accept 
tf  these  offers  made  by  Darius. — So  would  I  tooy  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  saying  is  admir- 
able, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle.  * 

Gfo/' cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they 


*  «  J*aime  la  Tertiv  mis  rudease ; 
/*  Xaime  le  pUisir,  sans  molesse; 
«  J*Bime  la  Tie,  et  n'en  craiiis  point  la  fin." 

Si  Evaxmoko, 
y  Cap.  a  *  Idem. 
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refused  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^  tcUyour  coun^ 
trymeny  that  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  conquest 
f)fthev:mi(L — *  Alexander,'  said  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  always  admired  this  passage,  *  abandoned  by  his 
soldiers  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fiilly  subdued,  felt 
in  himself  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse 
to  obey  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 
Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him: 
Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find 
subjects/ 

The  confident  of  Medea  fti  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she 
has  to  support  her  against  her  numerous  and  implacar 
b!e  enemies?  Mys^elJ\  replies  she;  Myself  I  say^  and  it 
is  enotigh.  Boileau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as 
an  instance  of  true  sublime.  * 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  gentle  Phocion,  was 
led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow-sufier- 
ers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate.  Is  it  notgloiy 
enough  for  you^  says  he,  that  you  die  with  Phocion  ?  ^ 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws 
of  ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  igno- 
miny from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the 
merciless  rabble ;  tossed,  bufieted,  and  kicked  about ; 
constrained,  by  their  holding  a  poniard  under  his 
chin,  to  raise  his  head,  and  expose  himself  to  every 
contumely.  What  abject  infamy  !  What  low  humilia- 
tion !  Yet  even  here,  says  the  historian,  he  discovered 
some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.     To 


*  Reflection  X.  sur  Lokgim.  ^  Tlutarcu  in  Fhoc. 
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a  tribune  who  insulted  him,  he  replied,  I  am  still  your 

c 

emperor* 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dig« 
nity  of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
one's  self  in  society,  and  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  This  vice  constitutes  what  we  properly  call 
meanness^  when  a  man  can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery^ 
in  order  to  gain  his  ends,  fawn  upon  those  who  abuse 
him,  and  degrade  himself  by  intimacies  and  familiari"* 
ties  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A  certain  degree  of 
generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same  man* 
tier  as  the  want  of  a  nose,  eye,  or  any  of  the  most  ma* 
terial  features  of  the  face,  or  members  of  the  body.  < 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of 
merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  mat* 
ter,  it  will  appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre^ 
which  it  derives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble 

^  Tacr.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  The  auUior,  entering  upon  the  nanmtiony  887% 
Lamiata  vetUjfitdum  tpectaculum  ducebtztuTf  muUis  mcrepanHhut^  ntUh 
tnUtcrmante :  dcfonnitas  ezitus  miaericoidiam  abstuleret  To  enter 
thoroughly  into  this  method  of  thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
the  ancient  maiims»  that  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became 
dishonourable ;  but»  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it»  it  then  be* 
came  a  duty  to  part  with  it. 

'  The  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  tioe,  and  that  of  the  highest 
kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude^  te^  well  as  meanness.  Where  we 
expect  a  bcauty»  the  disappointment  gives  an  uneasy  sensation^  and  pro* 
duces  a  real  deformity.  An  abjectaess  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgust* 
ful  and  contemptiUe  in  another  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of 
value  in  himself,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him* 
And  if  the  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to  his 
inferiotB  (as  often  happens),  tfiis  contrariety  of  behaviour,  instead  of  cor- 
recting the  former  vice»  aggravates  it  extremely,  by  the  addition  of  a  vice 
ttall  more  odious.     See  Scci  8L 
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elevation  inseparable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by 
painters  and  by  poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  suIk 
limity  and  daring  confidence,  which  catches  the  eye, 
engages  the  affections,  and  diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a 
like  sublimity  of  sentiment  over  every  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes '  re- 
present Philip,  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  administration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians  I 
*  I  beheld  Philip,'  says  he,  *  he  with  whom  was  your 
contest,  resolutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  do- 
minion, exposing  himself  to  every  wound;  his  eye  gored, 
bis  neck  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced ;  whatever 
part  of  his  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfuUy 
relinquishing;  provided  that,  with  what  remained,  he 
mi<rht  live  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  he,  born  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ig- 
noble, should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and 
thirst  of  fame;  while  you,  Athenians,'  &c.  These 
praises  excite  the  most  lively  admiration;  but  the  views 
presented  by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond 
the  hero  himself,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advanta- 
geous consequences  of  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con- 
tinual wars,  had  raised  their  esteem  of  courage  so  high, 
that  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtue^  by  way  of 
excellence,  and  of  distinction  from  all  other  moral  qua- 
lities. The  Sitevif  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus, '  dressed 
their  hair  wilh  a  Icmdable  intent :  Sot  for  the  purpose 
of  loving  or  being  loved :  They  adorned  themselves  only 
for  their  enemies^  and  in  order  to  appear  more  ta'rible  ; 

•  Pro  Corona.  '  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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a'  sentiment  of  the  historian,  which  would  sound  a  lit^ 
tie  oddly  in  other  nations  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,*  after  scalp* 
ing  their  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used 
it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  had  the  most  of  those  towels 
was  most  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  mar- 
tial bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
destroyed  the  sentiments  of  humanity;  a  virtue  surely 
much  more  useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
nations,  who  have  not,  aS  yet,  had  full  experience  of 
the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence; 
what  is  most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neral. The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
very  different  from  those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imita- 
tor, .  and  such  as  were  well  suited  to  an  age,  when  one 
hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides,  ^  could  ask  another, 
without  offence,  whether  he  were  a  robber  or  not. 
Such  abo,  very  lately,  was  the  system  of  ethics  which 
prevuled  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland ;  if  we 
may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
state  of  that  kingdom. ' 

Of  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  un- 
disturbedphilosophical Tranquillity,  superior  to  pain, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune. 


«  Lib.  IT.  I'  Lib.  L 

*  It  is  «  common  use,  says  he,  amongst  their  gentlemen's  sons,  tfaat»  as 
soon  a  liiey  are  able  to  use  their  weapons,  they  strait  gather  to  themselTee 
three  or  four  stragglers  or  kern,  wiA  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and 
down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  falletfa  into  some  bad 
occaaion  that  shall  be  offered;  which  being  once  made  known,  he  h 
thenceforth  counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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Conscious  of  his  own  virtue^  say  the  philosophers,  the 
sage  elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life }  andj 
securely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down 
on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honourS) 
riches^  reputation,  and  every  frivolous  enjoyment* 
These  pretensions,  no  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  are  by  far  too  magnificent  for  human  nature. 
They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with  them  which 
seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him  with  admiration. 
And  the  nearer  we  can  approach  in  practice  to  this  sublime 
tranquillity  and  indiifetence  (for  we  must  distinguish  it 
from  a  stupid  insensibility),  the  more  secure  enjoyment 
shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the  more  great- 
ness of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world.  The 
philosophical  tranquillity  may  indeed  be  considered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  serenity 
and  contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  do- 
mestic vexations;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and 
his  magnanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he 
refused  all  assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and 
avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  so  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or 
hovel,  and  therefore  soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only 
furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  resolving 
to  disappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  supplied  its 
place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he  very  peace- 
ably kept  possession  ever  after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur 
and  force  of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow 
souls,  and  is  rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  super- 
natural.    They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had 
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equal  reason  to  consider  as  romantic  and  incredible,* 
the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillityi 
and  other  social  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  government,  we  have  attained  in  modem  tiroes^ 
bad  any  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  them.  Such  is  the  compensation  which 
nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  excellences  and  virtues  in  those  different 
ages. 

The  merit  of  Benevolence,  arising  from  its  utility, 
and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has 
been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source 
of  a  considerable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  uni- 
versally paid  to  it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that 
the  very  softness  and  tenderness,  of  the  sentiment,  its 
engaging  endearments,  its  fond  expressions,  its  deli- 
cate attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of 
love  and  friendship.:  It  will  be  allowed,  I  say,  that 
these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are  ne- 
cessarily communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  natu- 
rally starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm 
sentiment  of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart 
is  agitated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of  our 
frame  is  set  in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most 
satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  assistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  main- 
taininga  constant  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and 
soothe  our  fancy  with  the  pleasing  image  of  these  soti 
and  gentle  passions.  The  idea  of  tender  tramiuillity  in  a 
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pastoral  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  k 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
scolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and 
harshness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us : 
We  suffer  by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  nor  can  we  re- 
main indifferent  spectators,  even  though  certain  that 
no  pernicious  consequences  would  ever  follow  from 
such  angry  passions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  usefulness,  we  may  observe 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too 
good,  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his 
attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  say,  a  man  is  too  high  spirited,  too  in^ 
trepid,  too  indifferent  about  fortune  ;  reproaches  which 
really  at  bottom  imply  more  esteem  than  many  pane* 
gyrics.  Being  accustomed  to  rate  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  characters  chiefly  by  their  useful  or  pernicious 
tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of 
blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises  to  a 
degree  that  is  hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tender- 
ness, so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  the  person. ' 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  frequently  hurt  his 
interest  and  his  cause;  but  all  the  young,  at  least, 
and  amorous,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  pas- 


k  Sect,  V.  Part  2. 

1  CheerfulneM  could  scarce  admit  of  blame  firom  its  excess,  were  it 
not  that  dissolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symp- 
torn  and  characteristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustful. 
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sions,  will  allow^  that  this  very  weakness  (fcnr  they  will 
readily  call  it  such)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  in* 
terests  them  in  his  fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of 
Charies  XIL  ruined  hb  own  country,  and  infested  all 
bis  neighbours;  but  have  such  splendour  and  great* 
ness  in  their  appearance,  as  strikes  us  with  admiration, 
and  they  might  in  some  degree  be  even  approved  of,  if 
they  betrayed  not  sometimes  too  evident  symptoms  of 
madness  and  disorder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of 
agricultuSre  and  of  laws,  and  always  valued  themselves 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reason, 
of  their  warlike  enterprises,  particularly  against  those 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in- 
vaded Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
But  though  there  be  no  comparison,  in  point  of  utili- 
ty, between  these  peaceful  and  military  honours,  yet 
we  find,  that  the  orators  who  have  wrote  such  elabo- 
rate panegyrics  on  that  fiimous  city,  have  chiefly  tri- 
umphed in  displaying  the  warlike  achievements.  Lysias, 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  discover,  all  of  them, 
the  same  partiality;  which,  though  condemned  by  calm 
reason  and  reflection,  appears  so  natural  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  con- 
sists in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  disdain  of  fortune,  or  those  of  the 
tender  afiections,  love  and  friendship,  which  warm  the 
heart,  and  diffuse  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions. And  though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  most 
disagreeable,  such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed, 
when  excited  by  poetry,  tp  convey  a  satisfaction,  from 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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a  mechanism  of  nature  not  easy  to  be  explained  :  Yet 
those  more  elevated  or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar 
influence,  and  please  from  more  than  one  cause  or 
principle.  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  interest 
us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons  represented,  or  com- 
municate any  esteem  and  affection  for  their  charac- 
ter. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it- 
self of  poets  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and 
Sublime  of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit; 
and,,  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt 
the  person  possessed  of  it  above  every  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives?  The  prudence,,  address,  steadi- 
ness and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned 
with  all  the  splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
crown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame 
with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing  into  the  opposite  scale 
but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Delicacy 
of  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character,  as  convey- 
ing the  purest,  the  most  durable,,  and  most  innocent  of 
all  enjoyments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of 
merit  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
they  communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them. 
No  views  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences 
enter  into  this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a 
kind  simihir  to  that  other  sentiment  which  arises  from 
views  of  a  public  or  private  utility.  The  same  social 
sympathy,  we  may  observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery,  gives  rise  to  both;  and  i\ui> 
analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  present  theory,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  it. 
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SECTION  vin. 


DT  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OTHERS.  * 


As  the  mutual  shocks  in  society^  and  the  oppositions 
of  interest  and  self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to 
establish  the  laws  cS  justiccj  in  order  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  mutual  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties  in  company^  of  men's 
pride  and  self-conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
Good  manner^  or  Politeness,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  minds,  and  an  undisturbed  commerce 
and  conversation.  Among  well  bred  people,  a  mutual 
deference  is  affected ;  contempt  of  others  disguised ; 
authority  concealed;  attention  given  to  each  in  his 
.turn ;  and  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  maintain- 
ed, without  vehemence,  without  interruption,  without 
eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  superio- 
rity.    These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 


**  It  if  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  a  qua^ 
lity  of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  of  by  every  one»  who  considecs 
or  contemplates  it.  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because. they 
are  useful  to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  perK>n  himself;  others 
produce  it  more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues 
'here  considered. 

y2 
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a^rccnhle  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  af- 
fection, promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by 
them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  tlie 
same.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before 
his  guest,  to  signify  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all. 
In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  a 
common  mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  company^ 
he  must  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ; 
but  it  is  easy  surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality 
immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating, 
on  its  first  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
every  one  who  has  any  comprehension  of  it.  The 
most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed,  might  be  employ- 
ed in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and  species  of  wit ; 
and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment,  might  perhaps 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  affect 
taste  and  sentiment ;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  en- 
joyment, is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  affection. 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
conversation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  com-' 
paniofiable  qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estima- 
tion, and  form  a  chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  coun- 
tries where  men  live  a  more  domestic  life,  and  either 
are  employed  in  business,  or  amuse  themselves  in  a 
narrower  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  solid  quali- 
ties are  chiefly  regarded.  Thus,  I  have  often  observed, 
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that,  among  the  French,  the  first  questions  with  re- 
gard to  a  stranger  i^e,  1$  he  polite  F  Has  he  wit  ?  In 
our  own  country,  die  chief  praise  bestowed  is  always 
that  of  a  good-natured^  sensible  Jittcm. 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialc^e  is  agree" 
able^  even  to  Uiose  who  desire  not  to  have  any  shar^  in 
the  discourse :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the 
pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  But 
most  men  desire  likewise  their  turn  in  die  conversa- 
tion ;  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity 
which  deprives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so 
jealous  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liars  frequendy  to  be 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous. Their  usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain; 
but  as  men  are  most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive 
to  be  truth,  these  people  mistake  extremely  die  means 
of  pleasing,  and  incur  universal  blame.  Some  indul- 
gence, however,  to  lying  or  fiction,  is  given  in  humour^ 
ous  stories,  because  it  is  diere  really  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining; and  truth  is  not  of  any  importance^ 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  eyen  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  d^;ree, 
and  is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable 
dignity  and  nice  discernment;  all  these  endowments 
seem  immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct 
from  their  usef^ilness.  Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much 
enhances  the  price  of  every  thing,  must  set  an  addi- 
tional value  on  these  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  maybe  understood  in  different  senses,  even 
abstracted  from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treat* 
ed  of.  It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety 
of  honour,  that  apprehensions  of  blanie,  that  dread  of 
intrusion  or  uijury  towards  others,  that  PupoR,  which 
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is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a 
sure  preservative  against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its 
most  usual  meaning  is  when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence 
and  arrogaficcy  and  expresses  a  diffidence  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  others. 
In  young  men  chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good 
sense,  and  is  also  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that 
endowment,  by  preserving  their  ears  open  to  instruc- 
tion, and  making  them  still  grasp  after  new  attainments. 
But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  spectator,  by  flat- 
tering every  man's  vanity,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with  proper  atten- 
tion and  respect,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to 
overvalue  than  undervalue  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  °  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes 
us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency 
to  modesty  and  self-diffidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger 
less  of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature. 
It  is  thus,  in  countries  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to 
exceed  in  corpulency,  personal  beauty  is  placed  in  a 
much  greater  degree  of  slenderness,  than  in  countries 
where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect.  Being  so  often 
struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  deformity,  men 
think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  opposite 
side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self- 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that 
one  should  say  as  frankly,  /  have  sense^  I  have  learnings 
I  have  courage^  beauty  or  wit^  as  it  is  sure  we  often 
think  so ;  were  this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensi- 


*  £Uiic.  ad  Nicomach'^m, 
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ble,  that  such  a  flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in 
upon  us,  as  would  render  society  wholly  intolerable. 
For  this  reason,  custom  has  established  it  as  a  rule  in 
common  societies,  that  men  should  not  indulge  them- 
selves in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much  of  tliemselves ; 
and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or  people  of 
very  manly  behavidfar,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do  him- 
self justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one  who  asked  him  whopi 
he  esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  Tlie  Marquis 
qfSpinola^  said  he,  is  the  second.  Tliough  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied 
than  if  it  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover 
or  disguise. 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker  who  imagines, 
that  all  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estim- 
able for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accom- 
plishments. A  small  bias  towards  modesty,  even  in  the 
internal  sentiment,  is  favourably  regarded,  especially  in 
young  people;  and  a  strong  bias  is  required  in  the 
outward  behaviour :  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble 
pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly  display  itself  in  its 
full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppression 
of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages ; 
and,  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  behaviour, 
forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser,  fVouldyou^  says  he,  havej  an  a  like 
occasion^  been  guilty  of  that  crime  ?  By  no  mcans^  re- 
plied the  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the 
hero,  that  Iphicrates  would  be  guilty  ?  °  In  short,  a  ge- 

«  QuinctiL  lib.  v.  cap.  1%, 
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nerous  spirit  and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  dis- 
guised, and  courageously  supported,  under  distress  and 
calumny,  is  a  great  excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its 
immediate  agreeableness  to  the  possessor.  In  ordinary 
characters  we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  modesty,  which 
is  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others :  The  vici- 
ous excess  of  the  former  virtue,  namely,  insolence  or 
haughtiness,  is  immediately  disagreeable  to  others:  The  * 
excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the  possessor.  Thus  are 
the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjusted. 

A  desire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  charatter  with 
others,  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems 
inseparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gener- 
ous or  noble  disposition.  An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  please,  is  also  expected  and  de- 
manded by  society ;  and  no  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find 
a  man  in  company  to  observe  a  greater  elegance  of 
dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  than 
when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  igid  with  his  own  fa- 
mily. Wherein  then  consists  Vanity,  which  is  so 
justly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfection?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  an 
importunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion, as  is  offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far 
on  their  secret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a 
sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  in  any  character. 
For  why  that  impatient  desire  of  applause,  as  if  you 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reasonably 
expect  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  so 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you 
have  kept,  the  obliging  tilings  which  were  Said  to  you, 
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the  hoiKHirs»  the  distinctions  which  you  met  with,  as 
if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we  could 
readily,  of  ourselTes,  have  imagined,  without  being  told 
of  them? 

DxcEH cr,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character, 
and  station,  .in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  th^ 
qualities  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others» 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praise  and  appro- 
bation. An  effeminate  behayiour  in  a  man,  a  rough 
manner  in  a  woman ;  these  are  ugly,  because  unsuitable; 
to  each  character,  and  different  from  the  qualities  which 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded 
in  comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic  The  dispro- 
portions hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  disagreeable  senti- 
ment to  the  spectators,  the  source  of  blame  and  disap- 
probation. This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  explained 
so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Clean- 
liness a  place ;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
to  others,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and 
affection.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  fault;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but 
smaller  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  uneasy  sensation  which  it  excites  in  others, 
we  may,  in  this  instance,  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly 
discover  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  about  which 
the  learned  have  involved  themselves  in  such  mazes  of 
perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of 
whose  beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  ac- 
count for,  there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  spectator,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.    There  is  a  Manner j  a 
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grace,  an  ease,  a  gentleness,  an  I-know-not-what,  which 
some  men  possess  above  others,  which  is  very  different 
from  external  beauty  and  comeliness,  and  which,  how- 
ever, catches  our  affection  almost  as  suddenly  and 
powerfully.  And  though  this  mariner  be  chiefly  talked 
of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  where  the  con- 
cealed magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely  much  of  it 
prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely 
to  the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ; 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  na- 
ture to  baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  make 
her  sensible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  ac- 
quisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  polite- 
ness, modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which 
he  possesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance, 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of 
these  accomplishments.  The  idea  which  we  form  of 
their  effect  on  his  acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  in- 
fluence on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment 
of  approbation.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the 
judgments  which  we  form  concerning  manners  and 
characters. 
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It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man  in  so 
late  an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elabo- 
rate reasoning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  alto- 
gether in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities,  u&ejid  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  himself^  ^^  ^  others.  It  might 
be  expected  that  this  principle  would  have  occurred 
even  to  the  first  rude  unpractised  inquirers  concerning 
morals,  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  with* 
out  any  argument  or  disputation.  Whatever  is  valu- 
able in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes  itself  under  the 
division  of  use/id  or  agreeable^  the  utile  or  the  dulcej  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever  seek  br- 
iber, or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice  re- 
search or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  a- 
greeable  must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either 
to  the  persQ  i  hunselfy  or  to  others,  the  complete  de- 
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lineation  or  description  of  merit  i^eems  to  be  performed 
as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image 
is  reflected  upon  water.  If  the  ground  on  which  the 
shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  sur- 
face from  which  the  image  is  reflected  disturbed  and 
confused,  a  just  figure  is  immediately  presented  without 
any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  systems  and  hypotheses  have  perverted 
our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so  simple 
and  obvious  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most  ela* 
borate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  hnplicitly  main- 
tained ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever 
recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire^ 
any  applause  or  censure  of  human  action  and  beha- 
viour. If  we  observe  men,  in  every  intercourse  of 
business  or  pleasure,  in  every  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  schools, 
at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What  so  natural,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  dialogue?  You  are  very 
happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  himself 
to  another,  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  to  Cle- 
ANTHES.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every 
one  who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  of  Jair 
and  ki7id  treatment  **  I  congratulate  you,  too,  says  an- 
other, on  the  promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law, 
whose  assiduous  application  to  the  study  of  the  laws, 
whose  quick  penetration  and  early  knowledge,  both  of 
men  and  business,  prognosticate  the  greatest  honours 
and  advancement.  **     You  surprise  me,  replies  a  third, 
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when  you  talk  of  Clsanthes  as  a  man  of  business  and 
application*     I  met  him  latdy  in  a  circle  of  the  gayest 
.company,  and  he  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our  con- 
versation :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners,  so  much 
gallantry  without  affectation,  so  much  ingenious  know- 
ledge so  genteelly  ddivered,  I  have  never  before  ob- 
served in  any  one/    You  would  admire  him  still  more^ 
says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  mote  familiarly.    Tliat 
cheerfulness  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a 
sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual 
serenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul. 
He  has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as 
dangers ;  and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  su* 
perior  to  all  of  them. '     Th^  image,  gentlemen,  which 
you  have  here  delineated  of  Cleantues,  cried  I,  is 
that  of  accomplished  merit     Each  of  you  has  given  a 
stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and  you  have  un- 
awares exceeded  all  the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratian 
or  Castiqlione.     A  philosopher  might  select  this 
character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
ourselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  personal  merit,  so  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived, where  Ikien  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprejudiced  reason,  without  the  delusive  glosses  of 
superstition  and  fiedse  religion.  Celibacy,  fasting,  pe« 
nance,  mortification,  self-denial,  humility,  silence,  soli- 
tude, and  the  whole  train  of  monkish  virtues ;  for  what 
reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by  men  of  sense, 
but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose ; 
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neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  ren- 
der him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  in- 
crease his  power  of  self- enjoyment  ?  We  observe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ; 
stupify  the  understanding  and  harden  the  heart,  ob- 
scure the  fancy  and  sour  the  temper.  We  justly, 
therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  column,  and 
place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices ;  nor  has  any 
superstition  force  sufficient  among  men  of  the  world, 
to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments.  A  gloomy, 
hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may  have  a 
place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except 
by  those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it 
enters  not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  de- 
grees of  benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  hu- 
man nature;  a  dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have 
any  issue ;  both  because  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are 
not  easily  convinced,  and  because  the  phenomena, 
which  can  be  produced  on  either  side,  are  so  dispersed, 
so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so  many  interpretations, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately  to  compare  them, 
or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  inference  or  con- 
clusion. It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  it 
y>e  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  absurdity, 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind ;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be 
supposed  ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move 
even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  di- 
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rect  the  determinations  of  our  mind,  and  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what 
U  useful  and  serviceable  to  mankind  above  what  is  per- 
nicious and  dangerous.  A  moral  distinction^  therefore^ 
immediately. arises;  a  general  sentiment  of  blame  and 
approbation  >  a  tendency,  however  fidnt,  to  the  objecta 
of  the  one,  and  a  proportionable  aversion  to  those  of 
the  other*  Nor  will  those  reasoners,  who  so  earnestly 
maintain  the  predominant  selfishness  of  human  kind,  be 
anywise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments 
of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature*  On  the  contrary^ 
they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the 
other ;  and  their  spirit  of  satire  (for  such  it  appears, 
rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost  indis- 
soluble connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition^  vanity^  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination 
of  self'lovef  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak, 
but  because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that 
purpose.  The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or 
most  men,  agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  con- 
cerning it.  It  also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal 
and  comprehensive,  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and 
render  the  actions  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the 
most  remote,  an  object  of  applause  or  censure,  accord- 
ing as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right 
which  is  established.  These  two  requisite  circumstances 
belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted 
on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in  every  breast,  many 
strong  sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  affection  and 
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hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in  common, 
nor  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of 
slny  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemy^  his 
rivals  his  antagonist^  his  adversary^  he  is  understood  to 
speak  the  language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  himself,  and  arising  from  his  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  situation.  But  when  he  bestows 
on  any  man  the  epithets  of  viciousy  or  odious^  or  depraved^ 
he  then  speaks  another  language,  and  expresses  senti- 
ments in  which  he  expects  a  I  his  audience  are  to  con- 
cur with  him.  He  must  here,  therefore,  depart  from 
his  private  and  particular  situation,  and  must  choose  a 
point  of  view  common  to  him  with  others :  He  must 
move  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  frame, 
and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord 
and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to  express,  that 
this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tendency  is  pernicious 
to  society,  he  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view, 
and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which 
every  man,  in  some  degree,  concurs.  While  the  hu- 
man heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  a&  at 
present,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indifferent  to  public 
good,  nor  entirely  unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  cha- 
racters and  manners.  And  though  this  affection  of 
humanity  may  not  generally  be  esteemed  so  strong  as 
vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it 
can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  gene- 
ral system  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  ambition  is 
not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or  ob- 
ject satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  die 
humanity  of  every  one;  and  the  same  object  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 
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bat  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  same  in  all  h6man  creatures,  and  produce 
the  same  approbation  or  censure,  httt  they  also  compre^ 
hend  all  humfln  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose 
conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,-  an  objecty 
to  every  one,  of  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  other  passions,  commonly  denominated 
selfish,  both  produce  different  sentiments  in  each  indi- 
▼idttfll,  according  to  his  particular  situation  ^  and  also 
contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
kidiflkrence  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  re- 
gard and  esteem  for  me,  flatters  my  vanity;  whoever 
expresses  contempt,  mortifies  and  di^leases  met  But 
as  my  name  is  known  but  to  sf  small  part  of  mankind, 
tiiere  are  few  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  this  pas- 
aionf  or  excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  affection  or 
disgust.  But  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or 
barbarous  behaviour,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  stich  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  re- 
pugnance and  displeasure  towards  it*  No  character  can 
be  so  remote  as  to  be,  in  th'is  light,  wholly  indi£ferent 
to  roe.  What  is  beneficial  to  society  or  to  the  person 
himself  must  still  be  preferred.  And  every  quality' or 
action,  of  every  human  being,  must,  by  this  means,  be 
ranked  under  some  class  or  denomination,  expressive 
of  general  censure  or  applause. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  con* 
nccted  with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  latter  ?  What- 
ever conduct  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my 
humanity,  procures  also  the  applause  of  all  mankind, 
by  affecting  the  same  principle  in  them :   But  what 
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serves  my  avarice  or  ambition  pleases  these  passions  in 
me  alone,  and  affects  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.   There  is  no  circumstance  of  con- 
duct in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency, 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote 
the  person :  But  every  man,  so  far  removed  as  neitlier 
to  cross  nor  serve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regard- 
ed as  wholly  indifferent  by  those  passions.     The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment 
being  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be 
moulded  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of 
terms,  in  order  to  express  those  universal  sentiments 
of  censure  or  approbation  which  arise  from  humanity, 
or  from  views  of  general  usefulness  and  its  contrary. 
Virtue  and  Vice  become  then  known :  Morals  are 
recognised :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of  human 
conduct  and  behaviour :  such  measures  are  expected 
from  men  in  such  situations :  This  action  is  determined 
to  be  conformable  to  our  abstract  rule;  that  other, 
contrary.     And  by  such  universal  principles  are  the 
particular  sentiments  of  self-love  frequently  cohtroUed 
and  limited.  * 

*  It  seems  certain,  both  fh>in  reason  uid  experience^  that  a  rude  un- 
taught savage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  of  private 
utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  sys- 
tem of  behaviour.  The  num  who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  battle  he 
hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  present  moment,  which  is  almost  unavoid- 
able, but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  pu- 
nishment and  vengeance.  But  we^  accustomed  to  society,  and  to  more 
odarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  bis  own  country 
and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situation,  would  do  the 
same ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circumstances,  observe  a  like  conduct ; 
that,  in  general,  human  society  is  best  supported  <m  such  maxima.  And 
by  these  suppositions  and  views,  we  correct,  in  some  measure,  our  ruder 
and  narrower  passions.  And  though  much  of  our  friendship  and  enmity 
be  still  regulated  by  private  considerations  of  benefit  and  hann,  we  pay 
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From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  fac- 
tions, panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with 
a  multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in 
exciting  and  supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most 
ungovernable  disorders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that 
means,  from  the  slightest  and  most  friyolous  occasion. 
Solon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  perhaps  an  unjust  le- 
gislator, who  punished  neuters  in  civil  wars ;  and  few, 
I  believe,  would  in  such  dases  incur  the  penalty,  were 
thdr  affections  and  discourse  allowed  sufficient  to  ab^ 
solve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any  philosophy, 
have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total  coolness 
and  indifference;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such 
itifluence  in  life,  though  springing  from  principles  which 
May  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and 
universal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  patty  of  hu- 
man kind  against  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  ^lemy: 
And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffiised  la 
a  greater  or  less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same 
in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  che^ 
rished  by  society  and  conversation ;  and  the  blame  and 
approbation  consequent  oA  it  are  thereby  roused  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  probably  lulled  in 
solitary  and   uncultivated   nature*      Other  passions, 


i^«fc 


at  least  this  homage  to  general  nile^  which  we  kre  accustomed  to  i^« 
ipect,  that  We  commobly  pervert  bat  iAf9ttmf%  ^onchie^  by  hnputhig 
maitai  A  iii()iiMice  to  kiliiy  m  order  toglTe  vent  to  those  passions  which 
arise  frees  setf-lore  and  priTSte  interest  When  the  heart  is  full  of  ^age, 
it  nerer  wants  pretences  of  this  nature,  though  sometimes  as  frivolous  as 
those  from  vhich  Horace,  being  almost  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  ttt% 
ain*Cts  to  accuse  of  parricide  the  first  planter  of  it. 

Z2 
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though  perhaps  originally  stronger,  5^et  being  selfish 
and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its  force,  and 
yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  socisil  and 
public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a 
great  addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love 
of  r.une,  which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  authority 
in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of 
all  their  designs  and  undertakings.     By  our  continual 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and 
conduct  frequently  in  review,  and  consider  how  they 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  and  regard 
us.     This  constant  habit  of  surveying  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the  sentiments  of 
right  anfl  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  natures,  a  cer- 
tain reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others,  which 
is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.     The  animal 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  va- 
lue; while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is 
studiously  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in 
every  perfection  which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sym- 
pathies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly 
of  that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with 
others  seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a 
character  with  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  find  it  necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judg- 
ment on  the  correspondent  approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  remove, 
if  possible,  every  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  these  reason- 
ings to  be  false.     Let  us  allow  that,   when  we  resolve 
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the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into 
the  sentiments  of  humanky  and  sympathy,  we  have  em«r 
braced  a  wrong  hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  neces<^ 
sary  to  find  some  other  explication  of  that  applause, 
which  is  paid  to  objects,  whether  inanimate,  anima^, 
or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  advantage  of  mankind.  However  difficult 
it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  object  is  approved  of  on  ac« 
count  of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while,  the  end  it- 
self is  totally  indi£Perent;  let  us  swallow  this  absurdity, 
and  consider  what  are  the  consequences.  The  preced- 
ing delineation  or  definition  of  personal  merit  must 
still  retain  its  e\idence  and  authority:  It  must  still  be 
flowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  tisefid 
or  agreeable  to  the  persoii  himself  or  to  others^  commu- 
nicates a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteem^ 
and  is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of 
virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  ve* 
racity,  allegiance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is 
not  that  tendency  inseparable  firom  humanity,  bener 
volence,  lenity,  generosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  ten-  , 
derness,  friendship,  and  all  the  other  social  virtues  ? 
Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that  industry,  discretion, 
frugality,  secrecy,  order,  {perseverance,  forethought, 
judgment,  and  tlii^  whole  class  of  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, of  which  many  pages  would  not  contain 
the  catalogue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I  say,  that  the  teni> 
dency  of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  anc| 
hAppipc^  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
their  merit  ?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  which  sup- 
ports a  )>erpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble 
dignity  and  uudaunted  spirit,  a  tender  affection  ani{ 
good  will  to  all  around ;    as  it  has  more  enjoyment 
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within  itself,  is  also  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing 
spectacle,  than  if  dejected  with  melancholy,  tormented 
with  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most 
abject  baseness  and  degeneracy  ?  And  as  to  the  quali* 
ties  immediately  agreeable  to  others^  they  speak  suffici* 
ently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy  incjeed, 
either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and  com- 
pany, who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  faceti- 
ous wit  or  flowing  ai&bility,  of  a  delicate  modesty  or 
decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphiloso- 
phical  than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  sub« 
ject;  and  that,  even  if  excessive  scepticism  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that  where 
men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they  are  common- 
ly the  most  mistalcen,  and  have  there  given  reins  to 
passion,  without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suspense, 
which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the  grossest  absur- 
dities. Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enumeration  puts 
the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I  cannot,  at  present j 
be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from  rea- 
soning and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit  consists 
entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qualities 
to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  re- 
flect, that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have 
been  measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of 
the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper 
laws,  and  Infinite  itself  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet 
men  still  dispute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their 
moral  duties  :  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back 
into  diflidence  and  scepticism,  and  suspect,  that  an  hy- 
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poth^S)  so  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PABT  I|. 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending 
merit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to 
consider  our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire 
whether  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own 
happiness  and  welfare,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in 
the  practice  of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced  prin- 
ciples, which  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test 
of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  Br 
mendment  of  men's  lives,  and  dieir  improvement  in 
morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though  the  phUoso- 
pfaical  truth  of  any  proposition^by  no  means  depends 
on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  prac- 
tice dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those 
comers  of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is 
buried  ?  The  ingenuity  pf  your  researches  may  be  ad- 
mired ;  but  your  systems  will  be  detested,  and  man- 
kind will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refpte  them,  to  sink 
them  at  least  in  eternal  silaice  and  oblivion.  Truths 
which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if  any  such  there  be, 
will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary  apd  advantage^ 
om* 
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But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  advanta? 
geous  to  SQiciAy  than  those  here  delivered,  which  re- 
present virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  familia- 
rity and  affection  ?  The  dismal  dress  falls  off,  with 
which  many  divines  and  some  philosophers  have  cover- 
ed her ;  and  nothing  appears  but  gentleness,  humani- 
ty, beneficence,  affability ;  nay,  even  at  proper  inter- 
vals, pl^y^  frolic,  and  gaiety.  3he  talks  not  of  useless 
austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-denial.  She 
declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  votaries, 
and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exist- 
ence, if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she 
ever  willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of 
ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives. 
The  sole  trouble  which  she  den^ands  is  that  of  just  cal- 
pulatiop,  and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greiter  happi- 
ness. And  if  any  austere  pretenders  approach  her, 
enemies  to  joy  and  pleasure,  she  either  rejects  them  as 
hypopfites  f^nd  deceivers,  or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her 
(rain,  they  are  ranked,  however,  among  the  least  fa- 
voured of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  c^n  we  eyer  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prao* 
tice  which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  inte- 
rest of  each  individual?  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
the  foregoing  system  seems  tp  be,  that  it  furnishes  pro- 
per mediums  for  that  purpose* 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  useful  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable 
in  a  view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  siuperflu- 
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ous  to  prove*  Motalists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves 
all  the  pains  which  they  often  take  in  recommending 
these  duties.  To  what  purpose  collect  arguments,  to 
evince  that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  pleasure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears  that  these 
excesses  are  only  denominated  such  because  they  are 
hurtful,  and  that  if  the  unlimited  use  of  strong  liquors, 
for  instance,  no  more  impured  health,  or  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  water,  it 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  com^ 
panwnaUe  virtues  of  good  manners  and  vrit,  decency 
and  genteelness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary 
qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  considera- 
tion,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  po»* 
session  of  these  accomplishments.  No  man  was  ever 
willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  failures 
here  proceed  from  bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or 
a  perverse  and  unpliable  disposition.  Would  you  have 
your  company  coveted,  admired,  followed,  rather  than 
hated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  de* 
liberate  in  the  case?  As  no  enjoyment  is  sincere, 
without  some  reference  to  company  and  society;  so  no 
society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where  a 
man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular 
clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the  enlarged  virtues  pf  humanity,  generosity,  benefi- 
cence, are  desirable,  with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self- 
interest,  than,  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politeness  ?  Are  we  apprehensive  lest  those  social  af- 
fections interfere,  in  a  greater  or  more  immediate  de^ 
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gree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with  private  utility,  and 
cannot  be  gratified  without  some  important  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so,  we  are  but  ill  instruct* 
ed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than  by  real  differ^ 
ences. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  zdfish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispo^i-* 
tions,  they  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and 
ambitious,  selfish  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some 
kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  re^ 
lish  to  the  objects  of  its  pursuit;  and  none  more  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The 
goods  of  fortuuQ  are  spent  in  one  gratification  or  an-t 
other :  The  miser,  who  accumulates  his  annual  income^ 
and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has  really  spent  it  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by  a  generous  ac- 
tion, than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ;  since  the 
utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate  sel"» 
fishness,  is  the  indulgence  of  some  affection. 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altogether  in- 
sipid  and  tiresome,  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full 
power  of  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him 
deliberate  what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  for 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every 
affection,  he  would  observe,  when  gratified  by  success, 
gives  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  its  force  and  vio*« 
lence :  But  besides  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the 
immediate  feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendship,  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  is  sweet,  smooth,  tender  and 
agreeable,  independent  of  all  fortune  and  accidents. 
These  virtues  are,  besides,  attended  with  a  pleasing 
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cnnacioq«n<»s  pr  remembrano^  fuid  keep  us  in  humour 
with  ourselyes  as  well  as  others ;  while  we  retain  the 
agreeabif  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
mankind  and  society.  And  though  all  men  show  a 
jealousy  of  our  suoeeas  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and 
ambition }  yel  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good  will 
and  good  wishes,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths 
of  virtae^  and  employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  ge* 
nerous  plans  and  purposes.  What  other  paftiion  is 
there  when  we  shall  find  so  many  advantages  united ; 
an  agreeable  sentiment,  a  pleasing  consciousness,  a 
good  repntatian  ?  But  o£  these  truths,  we  may  ob- 
serve, men  are  of -themselves  pretty  much  convinced ; 
nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to  socbty,  because 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  hu* 
mane,  but  because  they  do  not  feel  themselves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making 
it  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no^  in  any  instance^  the  smallest  pretei^t  for 
giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
sel&interest;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice^ 
where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often 
seem  to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is 
allowed  that,  without  a  r^;ard  to  property,  no  society 
could  subsist,  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  human  affidrs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave, 
in  particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  infidelity  will  make  considerable  addition  to  his  fi)r- 
tune,  without  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the 
social  union  and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
poUejfj  may  be  a  good  general  rule^  but  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhi^s  be  thought, 
conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  observes  the 
general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  exceptions. 
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I  must  confess^  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reason- 
ing much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difRcult 
to  find  any  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and 
convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  against  such  perni- 
cious maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts 
of  villany  or  baseness,  he  has  indeed  lost  a  consider- 
able motive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  expect  that  his 
practice  will  be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in 
all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage*  Inward  peace 
of  mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satisfactory  re- 
view of  our  own  conduct,  these  are  circumstances  very 
requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  tlie  frequent  satisfaction  of 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and 
abilities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while 
they  purpose  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy^  a 
tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give 
into  the  snare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  them- 
selves, without  a  total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  ho- 
nest man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even 
common  observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that 
they  themselves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and 
have  sacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character, 
with  themselves  at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless 
toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  nrcessUies  of  na.ture  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure^ 
what  com])arison  between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of 
conversation,  society,  st|idy,  eveU  health  and  the  comr 
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mon  beauties  of  nature,  but  above  all,  the  peaceful  re- 
flection on  one's  own  conduct?  What  comparison,  I 
say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish,  empty  amusements 
of  luxury  and  expense  ?  These  natural  pleasures,  in- 
deed, are  really  without  price;  both  because  they  are 
below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their 
enjoyment 
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If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now 
be  easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started," 
concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals;  and  though 
we  postponed  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are 
unfit  for  moral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present, 
and  examine  how  far  either  reason  or  sentimerU  enters 
into  all  decisions  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action, 
it  is  evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable 
share  in  all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities 
and  actions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences 
to  society  and  to  their  possessors.    In  many  cases,  this 
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is  an  afiair  liable  to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may 
arise;  opposite  interests  may  occur;  and  a  preference 
must  be  given  to  one  side,  from  very  nice  views^  and  a 
small  overbalance  of  utility.    This  is  particularly  re^ 
markable  in  questions  with  regard  to  justice;  as  is,  in- 
deed, natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species  of  utility 
which  attends  this  virtue/    Were  every  single  instance 
of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  sodety ; 
this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and  sel«- 
dom  liable  to  great  controversy.   But  as  single  instances 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  imme* 
diate  tendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results 
only  from  the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence  and  combination  of  several  persons  in 
the  same  equitable  conduct;  the  case  here  becomes 
tnore  intricate  and  involved.  The  various  circumstances 
of  society ;  the  various  consequences  of  any  practice ; 
the  various  interests  which  may  be  proposed :   These, 
on  many  occasions,  are  doubtful,  and  subject  to  great 
discussion  and  inquiry.     The  object  of  municipal  laws 
is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  justice  t   The 
debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of  politicians,  the 
precedents  of  history  and  public  records,  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  purpose.    And  a  very  accurate  reason  or 
judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true  determina«> 
tion,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from  obscure 
or  opposite  utilities. 

But  thou^  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved^ 

be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pemidous  or  useful 

I  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufii- 

dent  to  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation. 

Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were 

*  See  Appendix  III. 
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the  end  totally  indifterent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same 
indifference  towards  the  means.     It  is  requisite  a  senii' 
ment  should  here  display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  useful  above  the  pernicious  tendencies* 
This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the 
happiness  of  makind,  and  a  resentment  of  their  misery; 
since  these  are  the  different  ends  whieh  virtue  and  tice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.     Here,  therefore,  reason 
I  instructs  us  in  the  several  tendencies  of  actions,  and 
i  httmanity  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of  those  who 
'  are  useful  and  beneficial. 

'  This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  understanding 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  from 
the  preceding  hypothesis:  But  I  shall  suppose  that 
hypothesis  false.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out 
for  some  other  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  I 
dare  venture  to  aflirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be 
found,  so  long  as  we  suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
weigh  the  five  following  considerations : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintam  some 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons 
instead  of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  that  philosopliy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of 
all  moral  distinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  con- 
currence of  sentiment.  It  is  impossible  that,  m  any 
particular  instance,  this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be 
rendered  intelligible,  whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  declamations  and  discourses.  Eacamine 
the  crime  of  ingratitude^  for  instance,  which  has  place 
wherever  we  observe  good  will,  expressed  und  known, 
together  with  good  offices  performed  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  return  of  ill  will  or  indifference,  with  ill  ofiices  or 
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neglect  on  the  other:  Anatomize  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone,  in  what 
consists  the  demerit  or  biame :  You  never  will  come  to 
any  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reason  judges  either  oi  matter  of  fact  or  oi  relations* 
Inquire  thenars/,  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which  we 
here  call  crime i  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence;  describe  its  essence  or  nature;  ^explain  the 
isense  or  faculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must, 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it.  But  nothing 
is  there  except  the  passion  of  ill  will  or  absolute  indif- 
ference. You  cannot  say  that  these  of  themselves  al- 
ways, and  in  all  circumstances,  tire  crimes.  No :  They 
are  only  crimes  when  directed  towards  persons  who 
have  before  expressed  and  displayed  good  will  towards 
us.  Consequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individual  facl^  but 
arises  from  a  complication  of  circumstances,  which,  be- 
ing presented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of 
blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric  of  his 
mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  in- 
deed, consists  not  in  a  particuIarySzc/,  of  whose  reality 
we  are  assured  by  reason ;  but  it  consists  in  <:ertain' 
moral  rdations  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  discover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  algebra.  But  what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which 
you  here  talk  ?  In  the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first 
good  will  and.  good  offices  in  one  person;  then 
ill  will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other.  Between  these 
there  b  the  relation  of  contrariety*  Does  the  crime 
consist  in  that  relation?  But  suppose  a  person  bore- 
me  ill  will  or  did  me  ill  offices,  and  I,  in  return,  were 
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indiflerent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices:  Here^ 
is  the  same  relation  of  contrariety ;  and  yet  my  con- 
duct is  oflen  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the 
morality  on  relation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  de- 
cisions of  sentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand 
perfectly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other, 
and  if  any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to 
three,  it  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound 
number.  But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to 
moral  relations,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  you.  A  moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  in- 
gratitude, is  a  complicated  object.  Does  the  morality 
consist  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other  ?  How  ? 
After  what  manner  ?  Specify  the  relation :  Be  more 
particular  and  explicit  in  your  propositions,  and  you 
will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of 

actions  to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated 

good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 

I  What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?     In  what  does  it  con* 

j  sist?     How  is  it  determined?     By  reason,  you  say^ 

.  which  examines  the  moral  relations  of  actions.     So 

'  that  moral  relations  are  determined  by  the  comparison 

I  of  actions  to  a  rule.     And  that  rule  is  determined  by 

I  considering  the  moral  relations  of  objects.     Is  not  this 

fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough : 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  falsehood.  Yes,  replied  1 :  Here  are  metaphy- 
sics, surely:  But  they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  ad- 
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vance  an  abstruse  hypothesis,  which  can  never  be  made 
intelligible,  nor  quadrate  with  any  pardcttlar  instance 
or  illustration.  The  hypothesis  which  we  embrace  is 
plain.  It  maintains  that  morality  is  determined  by 
sentiment*  It  defines  virtue  to  be  'whatever  menial  ao 
tion  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the  pleasing  sentiment 
of  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary.  We  then  pro* 
ceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit,  what  ac- 
tions have  this  influence :  We  consider  all  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  these  actions  agree;  and  thence  en* 
deavour  to  extract  some  general  observations  with  re^ 
gard  to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphy- 
sics, and  find  any  thing  abstruse  here,  you  need  only 
conclude,  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the 
moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning 
his  own  conduct  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  par- 
ticular emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor),  he 
must  consider  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to 
determine  the  superior  duty  and  obligation :  And  in  or* 
der  to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and 
the  relations  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other. 
But  notwithstanding  this  appearing  similarity  in  the 
two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an  extreme  difference  be- 
tween them.  A  speculative  reasoner  concerning  tri- 
angles or  circles,  considers  the  several  known  and 
given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures,  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  ac- 
quainted, beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their 
relations  to  each  other ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  fix  our  choice  or  approbation.     No  new  fact  to 
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be  ascertained:  No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid 
before  us,  ere  we  can  fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  ap-i 
probation.  If  any  material  circumstance  be  yet  un- 
known or  doubtful,  we  must  first  employ  our  inquiry 
or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure  us  of  it,  and  must  sus- 
pend for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or  sentiment.  While 
we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were  aggressor  or  not, 
how  can  we  determine  whether  the  person  who  killed 
him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after  every  circum- 
stance, every  relation  is  known,  the  understanding  has 
no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object  on  which 
it  could  employ  itself.  The  approbation  or  blame 
which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  judgment, 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  not  a  speculative  proposition 
or  affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment.     In 

>  the  disquisitions  of  the   understanding,    from   known 
circumstances  and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and 

I  unknown.  In  moral  decisions,  all  the  circumstances 
and    relations  must  be    previously   known :    and  the 

I  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  tlie  whole,  feels 
some  new  impression  of  affection  or  disgust,  esteem  or 
•  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

I       Hence  the  great  difference   between  a  mistake  of 

i  fact  and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When 
CEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation, 
and  from  circumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary, 
formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning  {he  action  which 
he  committed.  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  person,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  were  previously  known 
to  him :  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  interest, 
prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  the  sentiments  of 
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duty  and  humapity^  And  when  we  express  that  de-^ 
testation  agamst  him,  to  which  he  himself  in  a  little 
time  became  insensible ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  rec-  I 
titude  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against 
which  he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  per- 
severance in  the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sen- 
timents  then,  not  in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind, 
do  all  moral  determinations  consist.  Before  we  can 
pretend  to  form  any  decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing 
must  be  known  and  ascertained  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject or  action.  Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  on  our 
part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  whence 
we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or  virtuous. 

III.  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident, 
if  we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in 
many  particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It 
is  on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts, 
that  all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relations,  and  was  performed  *entirely  by 
the  understanding  or  intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the 
sciences,  our  mind,  fitim  the  known  relations,  investigates 
the  unknown :  But  in  all  decisions  of  tflstfi  ^^  external 
beauty,  all  the  relations  are  beforehand  obvious  to  the 
eye;  and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  com-: 
placency  or  disgust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the^  qualities  of  the 
circle ;  but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of 
its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in-  any  part  of  the 
line,  wh^^  parta  are  equally  distant  from  a  conmion 
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centre.  It  is  only  the  effect,  which  that  figure  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind,  whose  peculiar  fabric  or  struc- 
ture renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sentiments.  In  vain 
would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by 
your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the 
properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  P£Rhault,  while  they  ex- 
plain all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  Tliey 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature, 
and  shaft  and  architrave ;  and  give  the  description  and 
position  of  each  of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask 
the  description  and  position  of  its  beauty,  they  would 
readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  results  from  the  whole, 
when  that  complicated  figure  is  presented  to  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  susceptible  to  those  finer  sensations.  Till 
such  a  spectator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure 
of  such  particular  dimensions  and  proportions  :  From 
his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a 
'  being  whose  organs  have  such  a  particular  structure 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence, 
barbarity,  on  the  one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sor- 
row, innocence,  on  the  other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indig- 
nation or  compassion  arise  in  you  from  this  compli- 
cation of  circumstances,  you  would  in  vain  ask  him, 
in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which  he  so  vehe- 
mently exclaims  against:  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  anni^ 
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hilated.  No  sAtisfiM^tory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  I 
<^  these  questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  mo- 
rals ;  and  we  must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime 
or  immorality  is  no  particular  fact  or  relation^  which 
can  be  the  object  of  the  understanding,  but  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which,  by 
the  structpre  of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  on 
the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all 
the  same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents, 
though  the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or' 
hatred,  nor  are  consequendy  susceptible  of  merit  ojr 
iniquiQr.  A  young  tree,  which  orertc^s  and  destroys  > 
its  parent,  stands  in*all  the  same  relations  with  Nero, 
when  he  murdered  Agrippina;  and  if  morality  con- 
sisted merdy  in  relations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
criminal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu- 
man actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for 
by  nasafif  but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  without  any  de- 
pendence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man, 
wAy  he  uses  exercise  g  he  will  answer,  because  he  desires 
to  keep  his  health.  If  you  then  inquire,  why  he  desires 
health  s  he  will  readily  reply,  because  sickness  is  painfid. 
If  you  push  your  inquiries  farther,  and  desire  a  reason 
whf  he  hates  pairij  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  referred  to  any 
other  object. 

Perhaps  to  your  second  question,  *tDhjf  he  desires 
health  /  be  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
exetxise  of  his  callings  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on 
that  head ;  he  will  answer,  because  he  desirts  to  get 
money.     If  you  demand.  Why  ?  It  is  the  instrument  of 
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pieasurej  says  lie.  And  beyond  this,  it  is  an  absurdity 
to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be 
a  progress  in  iTifinitum^  and  that  one  thing  can  always 
be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired.  Something  must 
be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  because  of  its 
immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human  sentiment 
and  affection. 

I       Now,  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and   is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  nierely  for  the  im- 

,  mediate  satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that 

i  there  should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  some 
internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  ^ 

:  it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which 

''  embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  r^a^on 
and  o(  taste^  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  con- 
veys the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter 
gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and 
virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand 
in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution  :  The  other 
has  a  productive  faculty ;  and  gilding  or  staining  all 
natural  ol^ects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  internal 
sentiment,  raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Eea- 
son,  being  cool  and  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action, 
and  directs  only  the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or 
inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  hap- 
piness or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery, 
becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances 
and  relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.  After 
all  circumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the 
latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of 
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blame  or  approbation.  The  standard  of  the  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  in- 
flexible, even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  t  The 
standard  of  the  other,  arising  from  the  internal  frame 
and  constitution  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
that  Supreme  Will,  which  bestowed  on  each  being  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the  several  classes  and 
orders  of  existence*  * 


k 
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APPENDIX  IL 


OF  SELF-LOVE/ 


There  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or 
moral  sentiment;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but 
the  most  depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still 
further  to  encourage  that  depravity.  This  principle  is, 
that  all  benevolence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat, 
public  spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust 
and  confidence ;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom, 
pursue  only  our  private  interest,  we  wear  these  fair 
disguises,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and 
expose  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations. 
What  heart  one  must  be  possessed  of  who  professes 
such  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  sentiment  that 
belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and 
also,  what  degree  of  affection  and  benevolence  he  can 
bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents  under  such 
odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or,  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart. 


y  Tliis  Treatise  stood  in  the  editions  prior  to  O,  as  an  introduction  to 
tlie  Essay  on  Bcnevoleuve,  (p.  214h) 
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we  must,  at  least,  account  for  them  from  the  most  care- 
less and  precipitate  exaroinatioo.  Superficial  reason- 
erSf  indeed,  observing  many  fiilse  pretences  among 
mankind^  and  feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint 
in  their  own  disposition,  might  draw  a  general  and  a 
hasty  conclusion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted;  and 
that  men,  different  from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed 
from  all  other  species  of  existence,  admit  of  no  degrees 
of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every  instance^  the  same 
creatures  under  different  disguises  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philoso- 
phers, and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system ; 
that,  whatever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested ; 
that  the  most  generous  friendship,  however  sincere,  is 
a  modification  of  self-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to 
ourselves,  we  seek  only  our  own  gratification,  while  we 
sppeat  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  schemes  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  of  ima- 
gination, by  a  refinement  of  reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm 
of  passion^  we  seem  to  take  part  in  the  interests  of 
others,  and  imagine  ourselves  divested  of  all  selfish 
considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  generous  pa- 
triot, and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravest  hero,  and 
most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  action,  an  equal  re- 
gard to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  omcludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  can- 
not possibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or 
have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  him- 
self^ in  practice,  very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and 
honour  were  no  strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect. 
Atticus  and  Horace  seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature, 
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ami  cultivated  by  reflection,  as  generous  and  friendly 
dispositions  as  any  disciple  of  the  austcrer  schools ;  and 
among  the  moderns,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  main- 
tained the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable 
lives,  though  the  former  lay  not  under  any  restraint  of 
religion,  which  might  supply  the  defects  of  his  philo- 
sophy.    An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  world 
without  hypocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  he  may  attempt, 
by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the  elements 
of  diis  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of  another, 
and  ex}>lain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted  and 
moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.     But  as  the  same  turn  of  ima- 
gination prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same 
direction  to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,  even 
according  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  human  characters,  and  denominate  one  man 
virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  in- 
terested.    I  esteem  the  man  whose  self-love,  by  what- 
ever means,  is  so  directed  as  to  give  him  a  concern  for 
others,  and  render  him  serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate 
or  despise  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond 
his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments.     In  vain  would 
you  suggest,  that  these  characters,  though  seemingly 
opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  that  a  very  in- 
considerable turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  difJer- 
ence  between  them.     Each  character,  Notwithstanding 
these   inconsiderable  differences,   appears   to  me,    in 
practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natu- 
ral sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  con- 
cerning the  mii^ute  origin  of  these  appearances.     Does 
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not  the  lively,  cheerful  colour  of.  a  countenance,  in- 
spire me  with  complacency  and  pleasure,  even  though 
I  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  difference  of  com- 
plexion arises  from  the  most  minute  differences  of 
thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  skin,  by 
means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  reflect 
one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others  ? 

But  though  the  question,  concerning  the  universal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man,  be  not  so  material,  as  is 
usually  imagined,  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  consequence  in  the  speculative  science  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and 
inquiry.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unsuitdjle,  in  this 
place,  to  bestow  a  few  Reflections  upon  it.  * 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothesis 
is,  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our 
most  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  tlie  high- 
est stretch  of  philosophy  to  establish  so  extraordinary 
a  paradox*  To  the  most  careless  observer,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  such  dispositions  as  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity; such  affections  as  love,  friendship,  compas- 
sion, gratitude.     These  sentiments  have  their  causes. 


*  BzwsTOLBHCE  DAturany  divides  into  two  kinds,  the  general  and  the 
partiadar*  The  first  is,  where  we  have  no  friendship,  or  connection,  or 
esteem  for  the  penon,  but  feel  only  a  general  sympathy  with  him,  or  a 
oompasaion  for  his  paina,  aad^a  congratulation  with  his  pleasures.  The 
other  species  of  benerolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  Tirtue^  on  scr- 
ticea  done  us,  or  on  some  particular  connexion.  Both  these  sentiments 
must  be  allowed  real  in  human  nature;  but  whether  they  will  resolve  in- 
to some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question  more  curious  than 
important  The  former  sentiment,  to  wit,  that  of  general  benevolenc<^ 
or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry ;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  ex<- 
perience,  without  any  otl|er  proof. 
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effects,  objects,  and  operations,  marked  by  common 
language  and  observation,  and  plainly  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  is  the 
obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating 
deeper  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  affec- 
tions to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless, 
and  seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of 
simplicity^  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  &lse 
reasoning  in  philosophy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
any  detail  on  the  present  subject.  Many  able  philoso- 
phers have  shown  the  insufHciency  of  these  systems ; 
and  I  shall  take  for  granted  what,  I  believe,  the  small- 
est reflection  will  make  evident  to  every  impartial  in- 
quirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest 
presumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the 
future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  benevolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce 
all  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  per- 
fect simplicity.  The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  spe- 
cies of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  an  hypothesis 
in  nature,  contrary  to  first  appearances,  has  been  found, 
on  more  accurate  scrutiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  so  frequent,  that  a  judicious  as 
well  as  witty  philosopher, '  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phenome- 
non may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general  presump- 
tion for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the  least 
obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always  lies 
'on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 
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of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
human  mind.    The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause, 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one.     When  a  philosopher,  in  the  expli- 
cation of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  so  some 
very  intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose 
them  essential  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion, we  have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard 
against  so  fallacious  an  hypothesis.    The  a&ctions  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of 
reason  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily  from 
the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all 
activity  in  the  former.    Our  predominant  motive  or  in- 
tention is,  indeed,  frequently  concealed  from  ourselves 
when  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  motives, 
whidi  the  mind,  from  vanity  or  self-conceit,  is  desirous 
of  supposing  more  prevalent :  But  there  is  no  instance, 
that  a  concealment  of  this  nature  has  ever  arisen  from 
the  abstruseness  and  intricacy  of  the  motive.    A  man 
that  has  lost  a  friend  and  patron  may  flatter  himself, 
that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  sentiments,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  considerations : 
But  a  man  that  grieves  for  a  valuable  friend,  who 
needed  his  patronage  and  protection ;  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
metaphysical  regards  to  a  self- interest,  whidi  has  no 
foundation  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that 
minute  wheels  and  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give 
motion  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of 
passion  from  such  abstruse  reflections. 

Animals  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  both  to 
their  own  species  and  to  ours ;  nor  is  there,  in  this  case, 
the  least  suspicion  of  disguise  or  artifice.    Shall  we  ac- 
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count  for  all  their  sentiments,  too,  from  refined  deduc- 
tions of  self-interest  ?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested 
benevolence  in  the  inferior  species,  by  what  rule  of  ana- 
logy can  we  refuse  it  in  the  superior  ? 

LfOve  between  the  sexes  begets  a  complacency  and 
good  will,  very  distinct  from  the  gratification  of  an  ap- 
petite. Tenderness  to  their  offspring,  in  all  sensible 
beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the 
strongest  motives  of  self-love,  and  has  no  manner  of 
dependence  on  that  affection.  What  interest  can  a  fond 
mother  have  in  view,  who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous 
attendance  on  her  sick  child,  and  afterwards  languishes 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  from  the 
slavery  of  that  attendance? 

Is  gratitude  no  affection  of  the  human  breast,  or  is 
tliat  a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  satisfaction  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  desire  of  the  weliare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  absence  or  death  should  prevent  us  from 
all  participation  in  it?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
present,  but  our  affection  and  regard  to  him  ? 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of 
a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  real 
interest  binds  us  to  the  object.  And  how  an  imaginary 
interest,  known  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin 
of  any  passion  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain. 
No  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  probability  that  the 
future  industry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more 
favourable  success. 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disin- 
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terested  benevolence^  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really 
more  simplicity  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve 
all  friendship  and  humanit)r  into  this  latter  principle* 
There  are  bodUy  wants  or  appetites  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  which  necessarily  precede  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  carry  us  directly  to  seek  possession  of  the 
object.  Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drink- 
ing for  their  end ;  and  from  the  gratification  of  these 
primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which  may  become 
the  object  of  another  species  of  desire  or  inclination 
that  is  secondary  and  interested.  In  the  same  manner, 
there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  impelled 
immediately  to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fame,  or 
power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  interest ; 
and  when  these  objects  are  attained,  a  pleasing  enjoy- 
ment ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  affec- 
tions. Nature  must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propendty  to  fame 
ere  we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or 
pursue  it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  hap- 
piness. If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise : 
If  I  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoy- 
ment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adver- 
sary is  totally  indifferent  to  me.  In  all  these  cases, 
there  is  a  passion  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  happiness^  as  there 
are  other  secondary  passions  which  afterwards  arise, 
and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  when  once  it 
is  constituted  such  by  our  origind  affections.  Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-love, 
that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because 
we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender  pains 
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or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  happiness  to 
avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this 
may  likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friend- 
ship, and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper, 
we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good, 
which,  by  means  of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  pursued,  from  the  combined 
motives  of  benevolence  and  self-enjoyment  ?  Who  sees 
not  that  vengeance,  from  the  force  alone  of  passion, 
may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly 
neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  interest,  or  safety; 
and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse  our  very  souls 
into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  ?  And  what  a  ma- 
lignant philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  allow,  to 
humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which  are 
indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  sa- 
tire than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human 
nature ;  and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical 
wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious 
argument  or  reasoning. 


**  Animasque  in  vulncre  poniint.         Virg. 

<  Dum  alter!  noceat,  sui  negligens,*  says  Sxkeca  of  Anger.  Dc  Ira.  1.  i. 
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SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REGARD 

TO  JUSTICE. 


The  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Jus*^ 
tice,  and  to  mark  some  differences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  social  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  ex« 
ert  their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or 
instinct,  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object, 
moving  the  affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme 
or  system,  nor  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  con- 
currence, imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child,  transported  by  that  na« 
tural  sympathy  which  actuates  him,  and  which  affords 
no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  like  circumstances.  A  generous 
man  cheerfully  embraces  an  opportunity  of  serving  his 
friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  beneficent  affections ;  nor  is  he  concerned 
whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were  ever 
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before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  af- 
terwards prove  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object^ 
and  pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person 
loved  and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In 
this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good  resulting  from 
their  benign  influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire, 
it  also  excites  the  moral  sentiment  of  approbation, 
without  any  reflection  on  farther  consequences,  and 
without  any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or 
imitation  of  the  other  members  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  the  generous  friend  or  disinterested  patriot 
to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  beneflcence,  this  would 
rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  praise 
of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind- 
But  the  benefit  resulting  from  them  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  every  individual  single  act ;  but  arises  from 
the  whole  scheme  or  system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  society.  General  peace  and 
order  are  the  attendants  of  justice,  or  a  general  absti- 
nence from  the  possessions  of  others :  But  a  particular 
regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  individual  citizen 
may  frequently,  considered  in  itself,  be  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of  the  individual 
acts  is  here,  in  many  instances,  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  former  may  be 
extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, advantageous.  Riches  inherited  from  a  parent 
are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mischief. 
The  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance,  be  hurt- 
ful.    Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of  the 
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general  rule ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  compensation  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  which 
flow  from  particular  i^aracters  and  situations* 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited 
fitness  and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long 
coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of 
smaUer  size.  His  governor  instructed  him  better  ^ 
while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  conse- 
quences, and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexi-* 
ble  rules,  necessary  to  support  general  peace  and  order 
in  society. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  arising 
from  the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivi- 
sions,  may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands  ;. 
which  still  rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  upon  it, 
and  receives  increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and 
eare  of  each  workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by 
the  social  virtue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  inay  be 
compared  to  the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  indivi* 
dual  stone  woidd,  of  itself  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is 
the  whole  fabric  supported  but  by  the  mutual  assistance 
and  combination  of  its  corresponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some 
essential  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into 
consideriuion  the  characters,  situations,  and  connexions 
of  the  person  concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws, 
in  any  particular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive, 
without  scruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions, 
if  acquired  by  mbtake,  without  a  good  title,  in  order  to 
bestow  them  on  a  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immense  stores  of  superfluous  riches.    Public  uti'v 
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lity  requires  that  property  should  be  regulated  by  ge* 
neral  inflexible  rules;  and  though  such  rules  are 
adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  public  utility,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hard- 
ships, or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from  every 
individual  case.  It  is  sufiicient,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and 
if  the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  prepon- 
derate much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws 
of  the  universe,  though  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdom, 
cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  par- 
ticular operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the  volun- 
tary choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankind.  If 
by  convention  be  here  meant  a  jn^omise  (which  is  the 
most  usual  sense  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  this  position.  Tlie  observance  of  promises 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  justice; 
and  we  are  not  surely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because 
we  have  given  our  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  conven- 
tion be  meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he  remarks  in 
his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in  concurrence  with 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of  actions  which 
tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  this 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions.  For  if 
it  be  allowed  (what  is  indeed  evident)  that  the  parti- 
cular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embrading  that  virtue,  must  have  an 
eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the 
concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  be- 
haviour.    Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  conse* 
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qaences  of  each  act  of  his  own^  his  benerolehce  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  his  self-love,  might  often  prescribe 
to  him  measures  of  conduct  very  different  jfrom  those 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules  of  rjght  and  jus« 
tice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oard  of  a  boat  by  conmion 
convention,  for  common  interest,  without  any  promise 
or  contract ;  thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  mea- 
sures of  exchange ;  thus  speech^  and  words,  and  lan- 
guage, are  fixed  by  human  convention  and  agreement. 
Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  persons,  if 
all  perform  their  part;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if 
only  one  perform,  can  arise  from  no  other  principle. 
There  would  otherwise  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of 
them  to  enter  into  that  scheme  of  conduct.  "^ 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many 
senses,  and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems 
vain  to  dispute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not  If 
self-love,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason 
and  forethought  be  also  natural;  then  may  the  same 

'  This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  consequently  of 
justice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Gn>- 
tius.  '  Hinc  discimus,  qu»  fUeiit  causa,  ob  quam  a  primieva  commu- 
nione  renim  primo  mobilium,  deinde  et  immobilium  diacessnm  est: 
nimirum  quod  dtin  non  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habi- 
tare,  corpore  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  ferarumve  pellibus 
vestito,  yits  genus  exquisitius  delegissent,  industria  opus  fuit,  quim 
■inguU  rebus  singulis  adhlberent :  quo  minus  autem  fiructus  in  commune 
eonferrentur,  primum  obstititloconim,  in  qua  homines  disoesserunt,  Hii^- 
tantia,  deinde  justitiie  et  amoris  defectus,  per  quem  fiebat^  ut  nee  in 
labore,  ncc  in  consumptione  fnictuum  quae  debebat,  sBqualitat  serraretur* 
Simul  discimus,  quomodo  res  in  propiietatem  iverint;  non  animi  acta 
solo^  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  case  yellent^  ut  eo 
abstinerent,  et  idem  Telle  plures  poterant ;  sed  pacto  quodam  aut  expreaso^ 
ut  per  divisionem,  ant  tacito,  ut  per  occupationcm. '  Pe  Jure  Belli  e$ 
Pacts, lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  §  &arU4&/^. 
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epithet  be  applied  to  justice,  order,  fidelity,  property, 
society.     Men's  inclination,  their  necessities,  lead  them 
to  combine;  their  understanding  and  experience  tell 
them,  that  this  combination  is  impossible,  where  each 
governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the 
possessions  of  others :  And  from  these  passions  and  re- 
flections conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe  like  passions 
and   reflections   in  others,    the   sentiment  of  justice, 
throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  had 
place,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  species.     In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what 
necessarily  arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellec^al 
faculties,  may  justly  be  esteemed  natural.  ^ 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence 
of  judges  by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as 
may  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  society.  For 
besides  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accustom  the  bench,  even  in  the'  smallest  instance,  to 
regard  private  friendship  or  enmity;  it  is  certain  that 
men,  where  they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  preference  of  their  adversary  but  personal 
favour,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  strongest  ill  will  against 
the  magistrates  and  judges.     When  natural  reason. 


^  Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  unusual,  miraculous^  or 
artificiaL  In  the  two  former  senses,  justice  and  property  are  undoubtedly 
natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reason,  forethought,  design,  and  a  social 
union  and  confederacy  among  men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly, 
in  the  last  sense,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men  lired  without  society, 
property  had  never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
existed.  But  society  among  human  creatures  had  been  impossible  with- 
out reason  and  forethought.  Inferior  animals  that  unite,  are  guided  by 
instinct,  which  supplies  the  place  of  reason.  But  all  these  disputes  are 
nierely  verbal. 
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therefore^  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  posi^ 
tive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  di- 
rect the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.     Where 
these  two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called 
for ;  and  a  former  decision,  though  given  itself  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  new  decision*    If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be 
wanting,  imperfect  and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in 
aid ;  and  the  controverted  case  is  ranged^  under  them, 
by  analogical  reasonings,  and  comparisons,  and  simili* 
tudes,  and  correspondences,  which  are  often  more  fan* 
ciftil  than  real.     In  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  jurisprudence  is,  in  this  respect,  different  from  all 
sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  questions,  there 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  truth  or  fiilsehood  on 
either  side.    If  one  pleader  bring  the  case  under  any 
former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy  or  com- 
parison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a  loss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the  preference 
given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on  taste  and 
imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument*    Public  utility 
is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  this 
utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  fill  controversies : 
But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent^ 
present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  &vottr  of  either  party.  * 

*  That  there  be  a  septntion  or  diitinction  of  poneeeioiu,  and  that  this 
Mparatioii  be  steady  and  oomtaiift;  this  is  absolutely  required  by  the 
interests  of  sodety,  and  hence  the  origin  of  justice  and  property.  What 
possessions  are  assigned  fo  particuUu'  persons}  this  is,  generally  speakings 
pretty  indiiTerent;  and  is  often  determined  by  yeiy  frirolous  news  and 
considerations.     We  shall  mention  a  few  particulan. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  independent  members,  the  most 
obnotts  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on  would  be  to  annex  prpperty  to 
prctifU  poQsesaioni  and  leave  every  one  a  right  to  what  he  at  present  en- 
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We  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  sub- 
ject, that,  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of 
general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which 
result  to  an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter 

joys.     'Die  relation  of  possession,  ivhich  takes  place  between  the  person 
and  the  object,  naturally  draws  on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or  first  possession  becomes  the  founda- 
tion of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upon  any  object,  which  be- 
fore Irc'longed  to  nobody ;  as  in  cutting  down  and  shaping  a  tree,  in  cul- 
tivating a  field,  &c.  the  alteration  which  he  produces  causes  a  relation 
between  him  and  the  object,  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him 
by  the  new  relation  of  property.  This  cause  here  concurs  witli  the 
public  utility,  wliich  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and 
labour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  concurs,  in  thi* 
instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what 
he  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  labour,  and  what  he  has  flattered  him- 
self in  the  constant  enjoyment  of.  For  though  private  humanity  can  by 
no  means  be  the  origin  of  justice,  since  tlie  latter  virtue  so  often  contra- 
dicts the  former;  yet  when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  possession  is 
once  formed  by  the  indispensable  necessities  of  society,  private  humanity^ 
and  an  aversion  to  the  doing  a  hardsliip  to  another,  may,  in  a  particular 
instance,  give  rise  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  tlie  riglit  of  succession  or  inheritance 
much  depends  on  those  connexions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  re- 
lation to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  the  object,  is  the 
cause  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his 
kinsman.  It  is  true,  industry  is  more  encournged  by  the  transference  of 
possession  to  children  or  near  relations  :  But  this  consideration  will  only 
liave  place  in  a  cultivated  society,  whereas  the  right  of  succession  is  re- 
garded even  among  the  greatest  barbarians. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  accession,  can  be  explained  no  way  but  by 
having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  tlie  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by  this  natural 
(urn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  tlie  proprietors  of  their  banks,  ex- 
cepting such  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  which  seem  too  large  to 
follow  as  an  accession  to  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet 
even  these  rivers  arc  considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  tlirough 
whose  dominions  they  nm ;  Uie  idea  of  a  nation  licing  of  a  suitable  bulk 
tP  correspond  with  them,  and  bear  them  such  a  relation  in  the  fancy. 
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very  much  into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of 
that  universal  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  ini- 
quity. By  the  laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is 
mine,  and  ought  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  possession: 
I  reckon  on  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving 
me  of  it,  you  disappoint  my  expectations,  and  doubly 
displease  me,  and  offend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic wrong,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated :  It 
is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as  an  individual  is  injured. 
And  though  the  second  consideration  could  have  no 
place,  were  not  the  former  previously  established ;  for 
otherwise  the  distinction  of  mm^  and  /^iW  would  b^ 
unknown  in  society ;  yet  there  is  no  question  but  the 
regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  respect 
to  particular.  What  injures  the  community,  without 
hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought 
of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also  con- 
joined with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  beha- 
viour. 


The  accessions  which  are  made  to  land  bordering  upon  risers,  follow 
the  1and»  Kay  the  Civilians,  |>rovided  it  be  mad^  by  what  they  calld/Aiviotfi 
that  ifly  ihnensibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  circumstances  that  assist 
the  imagination  in  the  conjunction. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  once  from  one  bank 
and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  hu  property  whose  land  it  falls  oil 
till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  tiU  the  trees  and  roots  have  spread  their 
plants  into  both*  Before  that,  the  thought  does  not  sufficiently  join 
them. 

In  short,  we  must  ever  distinguish  between  the  necessity  of  a  separatioii 
and  constancy  in  men*s  possession,  and  the  rules  which  assign  particular 
objects  to  particular  persons.  The  first  necessity  is  obvious,  strong,  and 
Inyindble :  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and 
friTolous,  on  the  sentiment  of  private  humanity  and  aversion  to  private 
hardship,  on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  con- 
nexions and  turns  of  the  hnaginatlon. 
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OF  SOME  VERBAL  DISPUTES. 


Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  en- 
croach upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  en- 
gage in  disputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they 
are  handling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so 
frivolous  and  endless,  that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry ; 
and  proposed  simply  to  collect,  on  the  one  hand,  a  list 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  love 
or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  personal  merit;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those  qualities  which  are 
the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and  which  detract 
from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed  of  them ; 
subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided 
the  terms  virtue  and  vice  ;  because  spme  of  those  qua- 
lities which  I  classed  amopg  the  objects  of  praise  r^-- 
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ceive,  in  the  English  language,  the  appellation  of 
talents  rather  than  of  yirtues ;  as  some  of  the  blameable 
or  censurable  qualities  are  often  called  defects  rather 
than  viced*  It  may  now  perhaps  be  expected,  that  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we  should  exactly 
separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should  mai^  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ; 
and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of  that  dis- 
tinction. But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this  un- 
dertaking, which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati- 
cal inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflec- 
tions, which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the 
present  subject. 

Firstj  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  English,  or  any  other 
modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  be- 
tween virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a 
precise  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  other.    Were  we  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  estimable  qualities  alone,  which  are 
voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues,  we 
should  soon  recollect  the  qualities  of  courage,  equa- 
nimity, patience,    self-command,    with  many  others, 
which  almost  every  language  classes  under  this  appel- 
lation, though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  our 
choice.     Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone  which 
prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and 
are  commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues ;  but  that 
this  very  epidiet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of 
another  species.     Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction 
between  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  and  afiirm 
the  last  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  be- 
cause they  alone  lead  to  action,  we  should  find  that 
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many  of  those  qualities,  usually  called  intellectual  vir- 
tues, such  as  prudence,  penetration,  discernment,  dis- 
cretion, had  also  a  considerable  influence  on  conduct. 
The  distinction  between  the  heart  and  the  head  may 
also  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  the  first  may  be  de- 
fined such  as,  in  their  immediate  exertion,  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these  alone  may 
be  called  the  genuine  virtues  :  But  industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  secrecy,  perseverance,  and  many  other 
laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled  virtues,  are 
exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  their 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  per- 
plexity, that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophi- 
cal discourse,  needs  not  enter  into  all  those  caprices 
of  language,  which  are  so  variable  in  different  dialects, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  dialect.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  it  iS  always  allowed 
that  there  are  virtues  of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when 
a  man  is  called  virtuous^  or  is  denominated  a  man  of 
virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  social  qualities,  which  are 
indeed  the  most  valuable.  It  is  at  the  same  time  cer- 
tain, that  an}^  remarkable  defect  in  courage,  temperance, 
economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of  mind, 
would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honest  man 
of  this  honourable  appellation.  Who  did  ever  say,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  secondly^  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should 
not  be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is 
so  little  distinction  made  in  our  internal  estimation  of 
them.     It  seems  indeed  certain,  that  the  sentiment  of 
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consciotis  worth,  the  self-satisfaction  proceeding  from 
s  review  of  a  man's  own  conduct  and  character ;  it 
seems  certain,  I  say,  that  this  sentiment,  which,  though 
the  most  common  of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in 
our  language, '  arises  from  the  endowments  of  courage 
and  capacity.  Industry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from 
any  other  mental  excellencies.  Who,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflecting  on  his  own 
folly  and  dissoluteness,  and  feels  not  a  secret  sting  or 
compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any  past 
occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  ill-man- 
ners ?  No  time  can  effiice  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  afironts  which  cowardice  or 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  him.  They  still  haunt 
his  solitary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  show  him,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contempti* 
ble  and  most  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
nesses, or  more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and 
satire?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our 
bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence 
or  address,  our  taste  or  abilities  ?  These  we  display 
with  care,  if  not  with  ostentation ;  and  we  commonly 
show  more  ambition  of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in 
the  social  virtues  themselves,  which  are  in  reality  of 
such  superior  excellence.  Good-nature  and  honesty, 
especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispensably  required,  that, 

'  The  term  Pride  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  this  sentiment 
seems  indiflTerent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other  drcumatances  which  accom- 
pany it.  The  French  eipresa  this  sentiment  by  the  tenn  amour  prcpre ; 
but  as  they  also  express  self-lore  as  well  as  ranity  by  the  same  term,  there 
arises  thence  a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucauh,  and  many  of  their  moral 
writers, 
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though  the  greatest  censure  attends  any  violation  of 
these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  such  common 
instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support  of 
human  society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities 
of  their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endow- 
ments of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues,  being 
supposed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to 
be  the  more  usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conceit ; 
and  when  boasted  of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  of  these 
sentiments- 
It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether 
a  beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and 
contemptible  as  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.  Give  me 
my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness 
and  self-enjoyment,  have  a  friendly  humane  heart, 
than  possess  all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and 
Philip  united.  But  I  would  rather  pass  with  the  world 
for  one  endowed  with  extensive  genius  and  intrepid 
courage,  and  should  thence  expect  stronger  instances 
of  general  applause  and  admiration.  The  figure  which 
a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which  be  meets  with 
in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him  by  bis  acquaintance ; 
all  these  advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good 
sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 
violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense 
and  courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  of 
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personal  merit ;  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is 
both  better  satisfied  with  himself,  and  better  entitled  td 
the  good  will,  esteem,  and  services  of  others,  than  one 
entirely  destitute  of  them }  if,  in  short,  the  sentiments 
are  similar  which  arise  irom  these  endowments  and 
from  the  social  virtues,  is  there  any  reason  for  being  so 
extremely  scrupulous  about  a  wordj  or  disputing  whe« 
ther  they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It 
may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  sentiment  of  appro^ 
bation,  which  those  accomplishments  prodqde,  besides 
its  being  inferior^  is  also  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity.  But 
this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  them  en« 
tirely  under  different  classes  and  appellations^  The 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  df  awn  by  Sal^^ 
lust  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  limited  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  different  way : 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  entirely  the  same  which  arise 
from  them.  The  one  produces  love,  the  other  esteem: 
The  one  is  amiable,  tlie  other  aWful :  We  should  wish 
to  meet  the  one  character  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we 
should  be  ambitious  of  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner, 
the  approbation  which  attends  temperance,  or  industry, 
or  frugality,  may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  without  making  them  en- 
tirely of  a  different  species.  And,  indeed,  we  may  ob* 
serve,  that  these  endowments,  more  than  die  other 
virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them,  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
probation. Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  Wit  and  humour  exeite  love,  and  affection.  * 

'  Lots  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  arise  from  similar 
causes.  The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such  as  communicate 
pleasure.     But  where  thb  pleasure  is  severe  and  serious ;  or  wherp  its 
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Most  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  preme- 
ditation, assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  ju« 
dicious  poet ! 

Virtue  (for  mere  good  nature  ii  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity.  ^ 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assist- 
ance or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in 
profuse  expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dis- 
solute pleasures,  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices 
(for  we  scruple  not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  un- 
pitied,  and  contempt  on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having 
used  every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself 
against  it.  On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is 
a  just  object  of  regard  and  compassion  :  his  betrayers 
alone  of  hatred  and  contempt.  * 


object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong  impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any 
degree  of  humility  and  awe  :  In  all  these  cases,  tlie  passion  which  arises 
from  the  pleasure  is  more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  love.  Be- 
nevolence attends  both  ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture  of  pride  in  contempt, 
than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the  reason  would  not  be  difficult  to 
one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.  All  these  various  mixtures,  and 
compositions,  and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  very  curious  subject 
of  speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.  Throughout  this 
inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are  a  subject  of 
praise  or  of  censure,  without  entering  into  all  the  minute  differences  of 
sentiment  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned, 
is  also  disliked,  as  well  as  what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  tako 
objects  according  to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These 
sciences  are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even  with 
all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from  superfluous 
speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

«»  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health.     Book  IV. 

^  Polybius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared 
such  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his 
friendship  towards  that  great  man.  In  the  same  manner^ 
says  he,  as  wani  of  cleanlinessy  decency^  or  discretion  I'n 
a  mistress^  are  found  to  alienate  our  ccffections.  For  so 
he  expresses  himself,  where  he  talks,  not  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  philosopher,  but  in  that  of  a  statesman  and 
man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend  Atticus.  ^ 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  when  he  reasons,  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges 
very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that 
honourable  appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  re- 
flection, which  we  proposed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the 
.ancient  moralists,  the  best  models,  made  no  material 
distinction  among  the  diflerent  species  of  mental  en- 
dowments  and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike  under  the 
appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  made  them  indis- 
criminately the  object  of  their  moral  reasonings.  The 
prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices^  >  is  that  sagacity 
which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  preserves  us 
from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimitt/^  temperance^ 
decency^  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And  as 
that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received 
division  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties 
form  but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
subject*  "* 

^  Lib.  iz.  q;>i8t.  10.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  6l 

**  The  following  poasage  ni  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the  most 
clear  and  express  to  our  purpose  that  any  thing  can  be  imagined,  and,  in 
a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must,  on  account  of  the  author,  carry 
an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal 

'  Virtua  autem,  qu»  est  per  se  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua  nihil  laudari 
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We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage, 
temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  pru- 
dence, and  a  manly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  justice  and  friendship. 

To  sustain  and  to  abslai?i,  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  sum- 
mary comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment 
of  humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his 
disciples  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Stoics  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a 
sound  understanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon 
and  the  Eastern  moralists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equi- 
valent to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David,  *  when  thou  dost 


potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quanim  alia  est  alia  ad  laudationem 
aptior.  Sunt  enim  alia;  viitutes,  quos  videntur  in  moribus  hominum,  et 
quadam  comitate  ac  beneficentia  positffi  :  alia;  qua;  in  ingenii  aliqua  fa- 
cultate,  aut  animi  xnagnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  be- 
nignitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  periculis  communibus,  jiicunda  est  auditu  in 
laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  hoe  virtutes  non  tarn  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se 
habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fructuoss  putantur.  Sapientia  et  mag- 
nitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  humans,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et 
in  ezcogitando  vis  quaedam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet 
non  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsoe  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  lauda- 
mus,  quim  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  omare  ac  tueri :  sed  tamen  in 
laudando  jungenda  sunt  etiam  han:  genera  virtutum.  Fcrunt  enim  aures 
hominum,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda  et  grata,  tum  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia 
sunt  in  virtute,  laudari.  ' — De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  84w 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
fetter  his  moral  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  persuade  him,  that  no 
qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues^  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of 
perianal  merity  but  what  were  recommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

"  Psalm  xlix. 
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well  unto  tliyself.     I  hate'  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wise  to  himself.  "* 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  phi- 
losophy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  oppo- 
sition all  their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  omits  nothing  considerable  which  can 
either  depress  or  exalt  their  characters.  His  moral 
discourses  contain  the  same  free  and  natural  censure 
of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy, '  is 
esteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  those  opposite  offices  pf  commanding 
and  obeying ;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter«« 
mine  whether  he  rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  gene- 
ral or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal  intrust 
more  willingly  the  conduct  of  any  dangerous  enter- 
prise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers  discover  more  cou- 
rage and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in  facing  dan- 
ger; great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  labour 
could  fatigue  his  body,  or  subdue  his  mind.  Cold  and 
heat  were  indifferent  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  sought 
as  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifica- 
tions of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest  he 
used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — These 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vices  :  Inhu-> 
man  cruelty ;  perfidy  more  than  punic :  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found 
in  Guicciardin,  **  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster;  and  is  a 

*  h^tvm  r^t^nf  •TTH  V»  «vrf  '^•f*      EuRIPIOXS. 
»  Lib.  xzi  cap.  4.  *  lib.  ir 
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proof,  that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  speak  natu- 
rally, hold  the  same  language  with  the  ancients.  In 
this  pope,  says  he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and 
judgment :  Admirable  prudence ;  a  wonderful  talent  of 
persuasion ;  and  in  all  momentous  entei'prises,  a  dili- 
gence and  dexterity  incredible.  But  these  vh^tues  were 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices ;  no  faith,  no  reli- 
gion, insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a 
more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius,  ^  reprehending  Timaeus  for  his  partiality 
against  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the 
most  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says,  If  he  took 
refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying 
the  dirt  and  smoke  and  toil  of  his  former  profession  of 
a  potter ;  and  if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  begin- 
nings, he  became  master  in  a  little  time  of  all  Sicily, 
brought  the  Carthaginian  state  into  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  at  last  died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of 
sovereign  dignity  :  Must  he  not  be  allowed  something 
prodigious  and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  possessed 
great  talents  and  capacity  for  business  and  action  ? 
His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  re- 
lated what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy,  but  also 
what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and  Honour. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  moral  reasonings,  where  they  frequently 
treated  the  question  as  very  doubtful,  xvhether  virtue 
could  be  taught  or  not?  *  They  justly  considered,  that 
cowardice,  meanness,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly, 

'  Lib.  xii. 

'  Vid.  Plato  in  IMenone,  Seneca  de  Otio  Sap.  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
Virlulcvi  doclrina  parct,  nalurane  donet.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  18.  ^schines 
Socratlcus  Dial.  1. 
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and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ri- 
diculous and  deformed,  contemptible  and  odious,  though 
independent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  supposed  at 
all  times  in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of 
mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  ihejeurth  reflection  which  I 
purposed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason  why  mo- 
dem philosophers  have  often  followed  a  course,    in 
their  moral  inquiries,  so  di&rent  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients.    In  later  times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially ethics,  have  been  more  closely  united  with  theo- 
logy than  ever  they  were  observed  to  be  among  the 
Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  science  admits  of  no  terms 
of  composition,  but  bends  every  branch  of  knowledge  to 
its  own  purpose,  without  much  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language,  have  been 
warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinctions  have 
been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise, 
treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws, 
guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  circumstance  of  vo^ 
luntary  or  involuntary  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
theory.     Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what  sense 
he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  sentiments  are  every  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at 
least,  to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expres- 
sions seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and 
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disapprobation,  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the 
bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  tlie  same  kind  or  species. 
The  explication  of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just 
conception  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appellations* 
That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in 
the  most  vulgar  system  of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of 
consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther it  bears  any  affinity  to  that  which  w^e  owe  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  probable  that  the  approbation  attending 
the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises 
from  similar  principles,  whatever  appellation  we  may 
give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 


■    •     ■    ^»       ^^^^.^-,.^-,  :9|i^pa^i  ■     \m%       m  wmn 
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Mt  friend  PALABfEDES,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in 
his  principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over, 
by  study  and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an 
account  of  a  nation  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he 
found,  in  the  m|dn,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and 
intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things, 
particularly  in  morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours» 
When  I  came  among  them,  J  found  that  I  must  sub* 
mit  to  double  pains ;  first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import 
of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame  attached  to 
them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  a 
character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described,  I 
concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  su;:- 
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prised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a 
person  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  You  fanci/^  said  I,  one  day  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, that  Changuis  is  your  mortal  enemy  :  I 
lozv  to  extinguish  quarrels ;  and  I  must  therefore  tell 
you^  that  a  I  heated  him  talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  But  to  my  great  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
peated Changuis's  words,  though  I  had  both  remem- 
bered and  understood  them  perfectly,  I  found  that  they 
were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  affront,  and  that  I  had 
very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between  these 
persons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on 
a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  best  company;  and  being  desired  by  Al- 
ciiEic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invi- 
tation, as  I  found  him  universally  esteemed  for  his  per- 
sonal merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in 
FouRLi  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  ex- 
tremely enamoured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste 
was  not  singular :  For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who 
had  come  on  the  same  errand.  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  this  mistress  of  his  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  already  felt  a  secret  in* 
clination  to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But 
as  the  moon  began  to  rise,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university  where 
GuLKF  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gul- 
Ki  was  very  much  approved   of  by  all  the  good  com- 
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pany  in  town,  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gra- 
tified his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  same  good  office  which  he  had  himself  owed 
to  Elcouf.  It  seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  hand- 
some in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers, 
but  had  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  sage  El- 
couF,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  astonishing  progress  which  he  had  madd 
in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who 
by  the  by  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise 
scandalized  at  this  species  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body) 
that  Alcheic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had 
put  to  death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity. 
When  I  asked,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  ima- 
ginable, what  was  his  motive  for  this  action,  he  replied 
coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  so  much  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances as  he  is  at  present,  and  that  he  had  acted, 
in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  (fele- 
brated,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  ac* 
clamation,  and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a 
stranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  high- 
ly applauded;  and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments 
were  united  in  giving  tlie  preference  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  UsBEK.  This  Usbek  had  been  to  the  last  mo- 
ment Alcheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high 
obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found 
after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part 
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of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired  with 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Usbek's 
friends ;  and  fiilling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his 
past  favours  and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  quali- 
ties: His  very  vices  were  shining,  magnificent,  and  ge- 
nerous :  But  this  action  of  Alcheic's  sets  him  far  above 
Usbek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of 
the  noblest  that  ever  perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards 
Calish,  w^ith  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  un- 
dertaking of  some  importance.  Calish,  being  a  pas- 
sionate man,  gave  Alcheic,  one  day,  a  sound  drub- 
bing, which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return 
of  Cai.isii's  good  humour,  kept  still  a  fair  correspon- 
dence with  him,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  affair 
in  which  they  were  joined  to  a  happy  issue,  and  gained 
to  himself  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable  temper 
and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure, 
Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fairly 
hanged  himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a 
life,  says  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned 
than  by  so  noble  an  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by 
this,  as  w^ell  as  by  all  his  other  actions,  what  was  his 
con&lant  principle  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boasted 
of  near  his  last  moments,  that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  great  god  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians, 
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The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamedes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and 
sociableness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend 
Alcheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment, 
composed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of 
FouRLi ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with 
him  to  the  place  where  we  assembled.  I  observed  one 
of  them  to  be  worse  provided  than  the  rest^  and  offer- 
ed him  a  share  of  my  mess,  which  happened  to  be  a 
roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled  at  my  simpli- 
city. I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so  much  inte- 
rest with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  com- 
mon,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for  that 
purpose.  He  persuaded  those  whom  he  observed  to 
be  'ODorst  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company ; 
after  which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate 
fare,  were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This 
is  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  an  events  that  it  has 
since,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Al- 
CHEic'8  life,  composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  FouRLr. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  re- 
plied he,  had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My 
friend,  so  often  mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning 
to  night,  but  sneer,  and  banter,  and  rally ;  and  you 
could  scarcely  ever  distinguish  whether  he  were  in  jest 
or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then,  that  my  story  is  im- 
probable, and  that  I  have  used,  or  rather  abused  the 
privilege   of  a  traveller.      To  be  sure,  said   I,    you 
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were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  manners 
are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we 
ever  read  of,  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinam- 

BOUES. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom 
I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names 
I  employed.  If  you  consider  aright,  there  is  not  one 
stroke  of  the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be 
found  in  the  man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without 
diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  cha- 
racter.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages,  * 
and  the  exposing  of  their  children,  cannot  but  strike 
you  immediately.  The  death  of  Usbel  is  an  exact 
counterpart  to  that  of  Caesar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  discover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circum- 
stance, we  should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ungrateful  traitors  and  assassins ;  though  you  know, 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  characters  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  the  Athenians  erected  statues  to  them, 
which  they  placed  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  think  this 
circumstance  which  vou  mention  so  material  to  absolve 
these  patroits,  I  shall  compensate  it  by  another,  not 

^  The  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  sister  by  the  father, 
Solon's  law  forbids  paederasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dig- 
nity for  such  mean  persons. 
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mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime. 
A  few  days  beforie  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose, 
they  all  swore  fealty  to  Caesar ;  and  protesting  to  hold 
his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de« 
6truction. " 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards 
Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who, 
heated  by  debate,  lifteil  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of 
war  (the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him).  Strike  ! 
cries  the  Athenian,  strike  /  but  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  iro- 
nical Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ; 
and  you  will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names ;  *■ 
and  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe* 
nian  man  of  merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would 
pass  for  incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrate- 
ful peijured  traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable 
to  be  named,  not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill- man* 
ners ;  and  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  suitable.  He  might  conclude  the  scene  by 
a  desperate  act  of  self  murder,  and  die  with  the  most 
absurd  blasphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  shall  have  statues  if  not  altars  erected 
to  his  memory ;  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed 
in  his  praise ;  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  them^^ 
selves  by  his  name ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall 
blindly  continue  their  admiration  ;  though,  were  such 
a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they  would  justly  re* 
gard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

"  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  lil>.  iii.  Suetonius  in  vita  Ciesaris. 
^  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  iii.  tubjine* 
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I  miglit  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence, 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us, 
you  now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse 
them  of  ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
moderns.  Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation;  in  these  we  justly 
claim  the  superiority ;  but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to 
their  moralists  ?  Your  representation  of  things  is  falla- 
cious. You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or 
Kom<an  by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him 
defend  himself  by  his  own  maxims,  and  then  pro- 
nounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable, 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured 
by  a  standard  unknown  to  the  persons;  especially  if 
you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating 
some  circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best 
suits  the  purpose  of  your  discourse.     All  these  artifices 
may  easily  be  retorted  on  you.     Could  1  inform  the 
Athenians,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,  both  active  and  passive,  so  to  speak, 
was  in  the  highest  vogue  and  esteem,  in  which  every 
man  of  education  chose  for  his  mistress  a   married 
woman,  the  wife^  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
and   valued   himself  upon   these  infamous   conquests 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times  a  conqueror 
in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games ;  in  which 
every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tamencss  and  faci- 
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lity  with  rq^ard  to  bis  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute 
her  charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave 
her  full  liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments 
the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they 
who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  con« 
junction  with  robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Which  would 
they  admire  most,  the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such 
a  conduct  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud 
of  their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of 
their  liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  op- 
pressed, disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprison- 
ed  by  the  tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest 
merit  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for 
his  smallest  glory  or  satisfaction.  These  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  ask  me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human 
society,  or  of  some  inferior  servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience^ 
that  these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bra- 
very. If  a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend, 
should  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  a- 
gainst  them,  nearly  approaching  any  of  those  with  which 
your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each 
other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  for- 
give him ;  but  in  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  ob* 
Uge  him  immediately  to  run  them  through  the  body, 
or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  ab-» 
solute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire  them,  at  the  pe« 
ril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bosom- 
companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves  hig)ily  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour ;  This  is  their  fit- 
vourite  morality. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against 
their  friends  and  countrymen,  no  disgrace,  no  infamy, 
no  pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to 
turn  the  point  of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man 
of  rank  would  row  in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  breads 
would  languish  in  prison,  would  suffer  any  tortures, 
and  still  preserve  his  wretched  life.  Rather  than  escape 
his  enemies  by  a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  would 
infamously  receive  the  same  death  from  his  enemies, 
aggravated  by  their  triumphant  insults,  and  by  the 
most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people, 
to  erect  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  torment- 
ing the  unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  and  prac- 
tised :  And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  volun* 
tarily  to  shut  up  several  of  his  children,  in  order  that 
another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or 
rather  less  merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole 
fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness 
and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as 
this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation, 
say  I  to  the  Atlienians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during 
the  Saturnalia,  ^  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their 
masters,  is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the 
whole  j'ear,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives ;  accompanied  too  with  some  circumstances  which 
still  farther  augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your 
s)x>rt  only  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down,  and  whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you:    But  this  nation 


y  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans.     Sec  Lucian.  Kpist.  Saturn. 
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gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to 
them,  and  whose  inferiority  tod  infirmities  are  abso* 
lutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue, 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns:  These  they  reve* 
rence,  praise,  and  magnify:  To  these  they  pay  the 
highest  deference  and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and 
all  times,  the  superiority  of  the  females  is  readily  ac« 
knowledged  and  submitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  pretensions  to  education  and  politeness.  Scarce 
any  crime  would  be  so  universally  detested  as  an  in* 
iraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
strokes  with  which  you  have'  painted  them  are  pretty 
just,  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  whose  national  character  is,  upon  the  whole^ 
less  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument.  1  had  no  intention 
of  exalting  the  modems  at  the  expense  of  the  ancients. 
I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  all  these 
judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  convince  you, 
that  fiEishion,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in 
this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French 
are  also,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent 
people ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the 
Athenians,  be  an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  mat- 
ter more  extraordinary :  These  two  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  similar  in  their  national  character  of  any 
in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  while  the  English 
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flatter  themselves  that  they  resemble  the  Romans,  their 
neighbours  on  the  Continent  draw  the  parallel  between 
themselves  and  those  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  dif- 
ference, therefore,  in  the  sentiment^  of  morals,  must  be 
found  between  civilized  nations  and  barbarians,  or  be- 
tween nations  whose  characters  have  little  in  common  ? 
How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard  for  judgments 
of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  first  principles  which  each  nation  esta- 
blishes of  blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  south ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  same  moun- 
tain, and  are  also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions, 
by  the  same  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  incli- 
nations of  the  ground  on  which  they  run  cause  all  the 
difference  of  their  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and 
a  Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other? 
Good  sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fi- 
delity, truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy, 
dignity  of  mind :  These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order 
to  insist  only  on  the  points  in  which  they  may  by  acci- 
dent diflfer.  Very  well:  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  these  differences 
from  the  most  universal  established  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly. I  shall  only  observe,  that  however  blanleable^ 
they  arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  Hmong  that  people ;  and  were 
recommended,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity ;  '  qua- 
lities esteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

*  Plut,  Symp.  p.  182.     Ex  edit,  Seranir 
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The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  public  utility;  but  the  precise 
point  where  we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined 
by  natural  reason,  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  municipal  law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians 
went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has 
surely  pushed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. * 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it. 
It  is  because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the 
poverty  which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater 
evil  than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading, 
feeling,  or  resenting.  ^ 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  bles- 
sings, to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or 
tyrant,  if  his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  our  scruples  from  private  vengeance?  That  his 
crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  must 
the  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  of 
himself  above  law,  form  his  full  security  ?  You  can  re- 
ply nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great  inconveniences 
of  assassination ;  which,  could  any  one  have  proved 
clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sentiments 
in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 

drawn  of  modem  manners;  there  is  almost  as  great 

difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek 

gallantry,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more 

«  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.     But  our  neigh- 


*  See  Iiuiuiry,  Sect  IV.  ^  Plut  de  Amore  Prolis,  sub  fine. 
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bours,  it  seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease, 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity 
and  constancy.  These  ends  are  both  good,  and  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  sur*- 
prised  if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too  much, 
sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is, 
in  that  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous 
than  the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  it 
say  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a 
duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon 
his  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and 
friendship ;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly 
directed,  but  which  have  been  esteemed  universally 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder  ?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same, 
though  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very 
different.  That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame 
are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be  - 
corrected  by  sounder  reasoning  and  larger  experience. 
Though  many  ages    have  elapsed  sinpp  the  fall  of 
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Greece  and  Rome;  though  many  changes  have  ar* 
rived  in  religion,  hmguage,  laws,  and  customs ;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable 
innovation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more 
than  in  those  of  external  beau^.  Some  minute  dif- 
ferences, perhaps,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Ho- 
race *  celebrates  a  low  fordiead^  and  Anacreon  joined 
eyebrows  ^ :  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  of  anti- 
quity are  still  our  models  for  male  and  female  beauty; 
in  like  manner  as  the  character  of  Scipio  continues 
our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  o(  Cor- 
nelia for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  diere  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one^  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  ugefid  or  agreeable  to  a  man 
himself  J  or  to  others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever 
be  assigned  for  praise  or  approbation?  Or  where 
would  be  the  sense  of  extolling  a  good  character  or 
action,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good 
for  nothing  ?  All  the  differences,  therefore,  in  morals, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views  which  peo- 
ple take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
usefulness  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral 
quality  more  useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar 
preference. 

It  is  not  surprbing,  that,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  ce- 


*  Epist  10).  1.  epist  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  a 

'  Ode  S8b     Pctfonius  (cip.  80.)  joins  iKMh  these  drcumsUnces  as 
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lebrated  than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admi* 
ration  and  attention  of  mankind.  **  How  usual  is  it," 
says  Tully, '  "  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and 
**  other  barbarians,  who  bear,  with  inflexible  con- 
**  stancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field, 
*^  but  are  immediately  dispirited  under  the  pain  and 
**  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper :  while,  on  the 
*'  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  slow 
*^  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness  and 
**  disease ;  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
**  tacks  them  violently  witli  swords  and  falchions  1 " 
So  different  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among 
warlike  or  peaceful  nations  !  And  indeed  we  may  ob- 
serve, that,  as  the  difference  between  war  and  peace 
is  the  greatest  that  arises  among  nations  and  public 
societies,  it  produces  also  the  greatest  variations  in 
moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies  the  most  our  ideas  of 
virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind, 
disdain  of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity,  may 
better  suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of 
another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on 
public  affairs,  and  on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advance- 
inent«  Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  also  vary  a 
little  with  these  variations;  and  Labeo,  perhaps,  be 
censured  for  the  same  qualities  which  procured  Cato 
the  highest  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts, 
and  encourages  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  English- 
man.   We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  either  the  same 


*  Tusc.  Quest  lib.  ii. 
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sentiments,  or  the  same  laws  in  Berne,  which  prevail 
in  London  or  Paris* 

Different  customs  have  also  some  influence  as  well 
as  different  utilities;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to 
the  mind,  may  produce  a  superior  propensity  either  to 
the  useful  or  the  agreeable  qualities ;  to  those  which 
regard  self,  or  those  which  extend  to  society.  These 
four  sources  of  moral  sentiment  still  subsist;  but  par- 
ticular accidents  may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of 
them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at  another* 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women 
from  all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them 
so  essential  a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that^ 
except  where  business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone 
are  supposed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dis* 
course  and  entertainment.  As  this  difference  is  the  most 
material  that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also 
produce  the  greatest  variation  in  our  moral  sentunents. 

Of  ail  nations  in  the  world  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  re* 
served  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  and  to  have 
imposed  on  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modes^  and  de- 
cency. We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  ora- 
tion of  Lysias. '  A  widow,  injured,  ruined,  undone 
calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  nearest  friends  and  rda* 
tions;  and  though  never  before  accustomed,  says  the 
orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men,  the  distress  of 
her  circumstances  constrained  her  to  lay  the  case  be- 
fore  them.  .  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth  in  such 
company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

"When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors,  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for 

i  Onu.33. 
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him,  in  the  course  of  the  lawsuit,  to  prove  that  the 
marriage  of  Aphobus's  sister  with  Oneter  was  entirely 
fraudulent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  her  sham-mar- 
riage, she  had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Athens  for 
two  years  past,  ever  since  her  divorce  from  her  former 
husband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  these 
were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  distinction  in  the 
city,  the  orator  could  prove  tliis  fact  no  way,  but  by 
calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the  question, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had  seen 
her  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness. '  So  re- 
served were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  man- 
ners was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen 
and  a  Clytemnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of 
any  event  in  the  Greek  history  which  proceeded  from 
Uie  intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mo- 
dern times,  particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the 
females  enter  into  all  transactions  and  all  management 
of  church  and  state  :  And  no  man  can  expect  success, 
who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry 
the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  fair,  en- 
dangered his  crown,  and  lost  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his 
indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a 
very  free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their 
Uving  much  together,  will  oflen  terminate  in  intrigues 
and  gallantry.  We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the 
useful,  if  we  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable 
quiUities,  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind 
of  advantage.     Instances  of  license,  daily  multiplying. 
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will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and  teach  the 
other^  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La 
Fontaine^  with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  that  \f  one 
knffws  it  J  it  is  but  a  small  matter* :  if  one  knows  it  noty 
it  is  nothing.  ^ 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  usefid  qualities 
of  the  sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two 
nations  seem  similar  in  this  respect) ;  >  that  is,  without 
gallantry,  ^  and  without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  rea- 
son,  the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians 
of  an  age  ago  (for  the  present  are  very  different),  must 
be  the  worst  of  any,  because  they  favour  both  gallantry 
and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  affect  the 
one  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males 
must  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to 
conversation,  address  and  humour.  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more 
approve  of  prudence,  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the 
one,  simplicity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  highest  es- 
teem; with  the  other,  politeness.    The  one  will  dis~ 

'^  Qxtand  on  le  ifut  c*eft  peu  de  chose ; 
Quand  on  rignora»  oe  n'est  rien. 

*  During  the  time  of  the  emperon,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been 
more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the  English  are  at  present : 
And  the  women  of  condition,  in  order  to  retain  tlieir  lovers,  endeavoured 
to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  those  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  an4 
low  amours.  Thejr  were  called  Amcilulvoll  See  Ssmkca  de  Benefi- 
ciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     See  also  MAuriku  lib.  zii.  epig.  SS. 

*■  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not  tliat 
of  complaisance,  which  Is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  England  as  in 
any  other  country, 
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tingnish  themselves  by  good  sense  and  judgment,  the 
other  by  taste  and  delicacy.  The  eloquence  of  the 
former  will  shine  most  in  the  senate,  that  of  the  other 
in  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  natural  effects  of  such  customs* 
For  It  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen 
in  society,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  gene- 
ra) rules.  Who  could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the 
Romans,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be 
very  indifferent  about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  in- 
famous ;  while  the  Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a 
woman  but  in  their  own  houses,  were  continually  pip- 
ing, singing,  and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally 
arise  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government, 
are  also  very  obvious,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed 
from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  igno- 
rance or  learning.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse 
with  observing,  that  different  customs  and  situations 
vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may 
some  consequences)  in  any  very  essential  point,  and 
prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can 
aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to 
please.  The  Manner,  the  Ornaments,  the  Graces, 
which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same,  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  hu- 
manity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Palamedes,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
common  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and 
the  practice  of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  ex- 
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travagance  on  either  sido;  .But  what  say  you  to  artifi" 
cial  lives  and  manners  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  tlie 
maxims  on  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  these 
are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.     I  explain  myself,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed 
their  duty  in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought  that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to 
themselves,  and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with 
those  virtues  or  vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  human  society.     In  those  ages,  it  was  the 
business  of  philosophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary 
behaviour  and  deportment ;  and  accordingly  we  may 
observe,  that  this  being  the  sole  principle  by  which  a 
man  could  elevate  himself  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired 
a  mighty  ascendant  over  many,  and  produced  great 
singularities  of  maxims  and  of  conduct     At  present, 
when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it 
has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but  seems  to  confine 
itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to  sacrifices 
in  the  temple.     Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  mo- 
dern religion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,   to  our 
words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule 
so  much  the  more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite, 
though  distant  rewards  and  punishments,  and  no  in- 
fraction of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant  philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dern times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic 
name  by  a  comparison  with  the  DoMiNicsor  Loyolas, 
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or  any  canonized  monl^  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him 
to  Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Dio- 
genes himself,  and  perhaps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he 
allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted  and 
displayed  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's  conduct  was  an  endea- 
vour to  render  himself  an  independent  being  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants,  and  desires, 
and  pleasures,  within  himself  and  his  own  mind :  The 
aim  of  Pascal  was  to  keep  a  per}>etual  sense  of  his  de- 
pendence before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his  num- 
berless wants  and  infirmities.  The  ancient  supported 
himself  by  magnanimity,  ostentation,  pride,  and  the 
idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  modern  made  constant  profession  of  humility  and 
abasement,  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  himself;  and 
endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as  far  as 
they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek  were 
in  order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering:  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  em- 
braced merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suf- 
fer as  much  as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged 
himself  in  the  most  beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public : 
The  saint  refused  himself  the  most  innocent,  even  in 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his 
friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  them,  and 
scold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely 
indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to  love 
und  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is, 
every  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  morta- 
lity of  the  soul  was  his  standard  principle;  and  even 
his  sentiments  of  a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have 
been  licentious.     The  most  ridiculous  superstitions  di- 
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rected  Pascal's  faith  and  practice ;  and  an  extreme  con* 
tempt  of  this  life,  in  comparison  of  the  future,  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  his  conduct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men 
stand :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admi- 
ration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed 
as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  universal 
standard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule 
shall  we  establish  for  the  many  different,  nay,  contrary 
sentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  in  the  air, 
will  not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  de- 
part from  the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  affect 
these  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  an- 
swer for  what  will  please  or  displease  them.  They  are 
in  a  different  element  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the 
same  regularity  as  if  lefl  to  themselves,  free  from  the 
illusions  of  religious  superstition  or  philosophical  en- 
thusiasm* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  every  inquiry  which  regards  religion  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particu- 
lar which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concern- 
ing its  foundation  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  first  question, 
which  is  the  most  important,  admits  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous, at  least  the  clearest  solution.  The  whole  firame  of 
nature  bespeaks  an  Intelligent  Author;  and  no  ra« 
tional  inquirer  can,  after  serious  reflection,  suspend  his 
belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But  the  other  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  human  nature, 
is  exposed  to  some  more  difficulty.  The  belief  of  in- 
visible intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  human  race,  in  all  places  and  in  all 
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acres:  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  universal  as 
to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, uniform  in  the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested. 
Some  nations  have  been  discovered,  who  entertained 
no  sentiments  of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  historians 
may  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations,  and  scarce  any 
two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the  same  senti- 
ments. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  precon- 
ception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  pri- 
mary impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self- 
love,  affection  between  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  gra- 
titude, resentment;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has 
been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  object  which  it 
inflexibly  pursues.  The  first  religious  principles  must 
be  secondary,  such  as  may  easily  be  perverted  by  va- 
rious accidents  and  causes,  and  whose  operation,  too, 
in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  be  altogether  prevented.  What  those 
principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the  original  belief, 
and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are,  which  direct 
its  operations,  is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 


SECTION  I. 

THAT  POLYTHEISM   WAS  THE  PRIMARY  RELIGION  OF 

MEN. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improve- 
ment of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and 
necessarily  must  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient 
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religion  of  mankind.     This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  &ct  incontestable,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  poly  theists.  The  doubtful 
and  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,  form  no  objection  worth  regarding*  Behold 
then  the  clear  testimony  of  history.  The  farther  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polytheism.  No  marks,  no  symptoms  of 
any  more  perfect  religion*  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  human  race  still  present  us  with  that  system  as 
the  popular  and  established  creed.  The  north,  the 
south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanunous  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  What  can  be  opposed  to  so 
full  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in 
ancient  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  poly* 
theists.  Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times, 
before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  dbcovery  of  any 
art  or  science,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure 
theism  ?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  discovered  truth,  but  fell  into  error  as 
soon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experi- 
ence  concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbar- 
ous nations.  The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa^ 
and  Asia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule.  Insomuch  that,  were  a  traveller  to  trans- 
port himself  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found  in- 
habitants cultivated  with  arts  and  science,  though  even 
upon  that  supposition  there  are  odds  against  their  be- 
ing theists ;  yet  could  he  not  sa&ly,  till  farther  inquiry. 
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pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head :  But  if  he  found 
them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might  beforehand  de- 
clare them  idolaters,  and  there  scarcely  is  a  possibility 
of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  pro^ 
gress  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must 
first  entertain  some  grovelling  and  familiar  notion  of 
superior  powers,  before  they  stretch  their  conception 
to  that  perfect  Being  who  bestowed  order  on  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reasonably  imagine,  that 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or 
studied  geometry  before  agriculture ;  as  assert  that  the 
Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  spirit,  omniscient,  om? 
nipotent,  and  omnipresent,  before  he  was  apprehended 
to  be  a  powerful,  though  limited  being,  with  human 
passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  The  mind 
rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  superior :  By  abstract- 
ing from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea  of  perfec- 
tion :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  of  its 
own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  transfer  only 
the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divinity. 
Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of  thought, 
but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might 
immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of 
theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,,  the  vast 
interval  which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine  nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order 
and  frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined, 
affords  $uch  an  argument,  yet  I  can  never  think,  that 
this  consideration  could  have  an  influence  on  mankind, 
when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects  as  are  quite  familiar  to 
us,  never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  how- 
ever extraordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  them* 
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selves,  they  are  passed  over  by  die  raw  and  ignorant 
multitude,  without  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam 
rising  at  once  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  fiill  perfection  of 
his  faculties,  would  naturally,  as  represented  by  Mil- 
ton, be  astonished  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  na- 
ture, the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs 
and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to  ask,  whence  this 
wonderful  scene  arose:  but  a  barbarous,  necessitous 
animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of  society), 
pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no 
leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to  which, 
from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that 
is,  the  more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  fa- 
miliarized to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and 
examine  it.  A  monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity, 
and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  no- 
velty, and  immediately  sets  him  a  trembling  and  sacri-* 
ficing,  and  praying.  But  an  animid,  complete  in  all  its 
limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and 
produces  no  religions  opinion  or  affection.  Ask  him 
whence  that  animal  arose?  he  will  tell  you,  from  the  copu-* 
lation  of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence  ?  From  the 
copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curio* 
sity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  en- 
tirely loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he  will  so 
much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal| 
much  less  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fitbric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question 
to  him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with 
any  anxiety  about  a  subject  so  remote,  so  uninterest* 
ing,  and  which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his 
capacity. 
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But  farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of 
one  superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in 
order  to  embrace  polytheism ;  but  the  same  principles 
of  reason  which  at  first  produced  and  difiused  over 
mankind  so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with 
greater  facility,  to  preserve  it.  The  first  invention  and 
proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
supporting  and  retaining  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts 
and  speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  propagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the 
other.  An  historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tra^ 
dition  from  eyewitnesses  and  contemporaries,  is  dis« 
guised  in  every  successive  narration,  and  may  at  last 
retain  but  very  small^  if  any,  resemblance  of  the  origi* 
nal  truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail  memo* 
ries  of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration,  their  supine 
carelessness ;  these  principles,  if  not  corrected  by  books 
and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account  of  historical 
events ;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  little  or  no 
place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth  which  has  once 
escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her* 
cules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradi* 
tion.  But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  ar- 
guments so  clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  same  arguments 
which  at  first  difiused  the  opinions,  will  still  preserve 
^em  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be 
more  abstruse,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
hension, the  opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few 
persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation 
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of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  be  lost 
and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  side  of  this 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible  that  theism 
could,  from  reasoning,  have  b^n  the  primary  religion 
of  the  human  race,  and  have  afteiwards,  by  its  corrup- 
tion, given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  ob-» 
vious,  prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse^  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  princi* 
pie  or  opinion. 


SECTION  II. 


ORIGIN   OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  in- 
quiring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  Polytheism,  the  primitive  religion 
of  uninstructed  mankind* 

Were  men  led  ioto  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  in- 
telligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  concep- 
tion but  of  one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence 
and  order  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its 
parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  sys- 
tem. For  though  to  persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind, 
it  may  not  appear  altogether  absurd,  that  several  inde- 
pendent beings,  endowed  with  superior  wisdom,  might 
conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one  regu- 
lar plan,  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  suppositi<Hi9 
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which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  confessed 
neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity.—' 
All  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece. 
Every  thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.  One  design 
prevails  throughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity 
leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author;  because 
the  conception  of  different  authors,  without  any  distinc-^ 
tion  of  attributes  or  operations,  serves  only  to  give  per- 
plexity to  the  imagination,  without  bestowing  any  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  understanding.  The  statute  of  Lao- 
coon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of  three 
artists  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not  told  so,  we 
should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  group  of  figures 
cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not  the 
work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  To  ascribe  any 
single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  causes,  is  not 
surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  na- 
ture, we  trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the 
various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  ne- 
cessarily led  into  polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  several  limited  and  imperfect  deities.  Storms 
and  tempests  ruin  what  is  nourished  by  the  sun.  The 
sun  destroys  what  ;s  fostered  by  the  moisture  of  dews 
and  rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to  a  nation,  whom 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  afHicts  with  famine. 
Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom, 
amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.  The  same  nation  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by  sea  and  by 
land.  And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over  its  ene- 
mies, may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperous  arms. 
In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  tliat,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered 
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by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  con- 
trariety in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  com- 
bat of  opposite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of 
intention  in  the  same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity* 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  i^ 
subjected  to  its  invisible  power  or  agent.  The  province 
of  each  god  is  separate  from  that  of  another.  Nor  are 
the  operations  of  the  same  god  always  certain  and  in* 
variable.  To-day  he  protects:  To-morrow  he  abaur 
dons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of  his  favour  or 
enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind* 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations 
which  have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  reli- 
gion arose,  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  life,  and  from  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears  which 
actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
all  idolaters,  having  separated  the  'provinces  of  their 
deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible  agent,  to  whose 
authority  they  are  immediately  subjected,  and  whose 
province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  actions,  in 
which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked 
at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives  the 
prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of 
Ceres ;  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  Mercury.  Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  some  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  pros- 
perous or  adverse  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thanksgivings.  * 

>  *  Fngilis  et  laboriosa  mortalitas  in  partes  isUi  dig«ssit  infirmitatu 
%um  memory  *  ut  por^ombus  quisquis  coleret^  quo  maxime  indigeret  * 
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It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  in* 
visible  intelligent  power,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some 
passion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection, 
some  motive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what 
passion  shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining 
an  effect  of  such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  speculative 
curiosity,  surely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  for  such  gross  apprehensions,  and 
would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  comprehensive  for  their 
narrow  capacities.  No  passions,  therefore,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary 
afiections  of  human  life ;  the  anxious  concern  for  hap- 
piness, the  dread  of  future  misery,  the  terror  of  death, 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for  food  and  otlier 
necessaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears  of  this  nature, 
especially  the  latter,  men  scrutinize,  with  a  trembling 
curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  examine  the 
various  and  contrary  evnts  of  human  life.  And  in  this 
disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered  and 
astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


Flin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  early  as  Hesiod*s  time  there  were  90,000  deities. 
Oiter.  et  Dier,  lib.  1.  ver.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these 
seems  still  too  great  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
so  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneezing.  See  Arttt,  ProbL 
sect  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation,  suitably  to  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among  several  deities. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre^ 
where  the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  suffi- 
cient wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent,  those  ills 
with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang 
in  perpetual  suspense  between  life  and  death,  health 
and  sickness,  plenty  and  want,  which  are  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  human  species  by  secret  and  unknoim  cau* 
ses,  whose  operation  is  oft  unexpected,  and  always  un« 
accountable.  These  unknaam  causes^  then,  become  the 
constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ;  and  while  the 
passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious 
expectation  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equally 
employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anato- 
mize nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least 
the  most  intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that 
these  causey  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and 
structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and 
of  external  objects ;  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which 
they  are  so  much  concerned.  But  this  philosophy  ex* 
ceeds  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
who  can  only  conceive  the  unknoam  causes^  in  a  general 
and  confused  manner ;  though  their  imagination,  per- 
petually employed  on  the  same  subject,  must  labour  to 
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form  some  particular  and  distinct  idea  of  them.  Tlie 
more  they  consider  these  causes  themselves,  and  tlie 
uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satisfaction  do 
they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  un- 
willing, they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous 
an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  na- 
ture, which  leads  into  a  system  that  giVes  them  some 
satisfaction. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted^  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  con- 
scious. We  find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds ;  and,  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  cor- 
rected by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or 
good  will  to  every  thing  that 'hurts  or  pleases  us. 
Hence  tlie  frequency  and  beauty  of  the  jjrosopopceia  in 
poetry,  where  trees,  mountains,  and  streams,  are  per- 
sonified, and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire 
sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poetical 
figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief  they 
may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beau- 
tiful nor  naturaL  Nor  is  a  river-good  or  hamadryad 
always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  person- 
age, but  may  sometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  represent- 
ed as  possessed  of  a  particular ^c;im  or  invisible  power, 
which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Nay,  philosophers  can- 
not entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this  natural  frail- 
ty ;  but  have  oil  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter  the  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuum^  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
affections  of  human  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  less^ 
while  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards ;  and,  transferring,  as 
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as  is  too  usual,  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the 
Deity,  represent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 
cious and  partial,  and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish 
roan  in  every  Irespect  but  his  superior  power  and  au- 
thority. No  wonder,  then,  that  mankind,  being  plac- 
ed in  such  an  absolute  ignorance  of  causes,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  so  anxious  concerning  their  future 
fortune,  should  immediately  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  invisible  powers,  possessed  of  sentiment  and  intelli- 
gence. The  unknown  causes  which  continually  employ 
their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same  aspect,  are 
all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and 
figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  re- 
semblance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed 
by  accident,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  super- 
stition, as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters 
and  sailors,  who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capa- 
ble of  serious  reflection,  abovind  most  in  frivolous  and 
superstitious  apprehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus 
in  Dionysius,  *"  have  an  influence  in  every  af&ir;  but 
above  all  in  war,  where  tlie  event  is  so  uncertain. 
All  human  life,  especially  before  the  institution  of 
order  and  good  government,  being  subject  to  for- 
tuitous accidents,  it  is  natural  that  superstition  should 
prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  age%  and  put  men 
on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  invisible 
powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happines  or  misery.  Igno- 
rant of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  too  litttle  curious  to  observe  the  admirable 

•»  Lib,vui. 
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adjustment  of  final  causes,  they  remain  still  unac- 
quainted with  a  first  and  a  Supreme  Creator,  and  with 
that  infinitely  Perfect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  al- 
mighty will,  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  na« 
lure.  Suoh  a  magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  nar- 
row conceptions,  which  can  neither  observe  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  au- 
thor. They  suppose  their  deities,  however  potent  and 
invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  of  human  crea- 
tures, perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  retain- 
ing all  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with  cor- 
poreal limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings^  though 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable 
of  extending  his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vastly 
multiplied,  in  order  to  answer  tliat  variety  of  events 
which  happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus 
every  place  is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and 
thus  polytheism  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among 
the  greatest  part  of  uninstructed  mankind. " 

Any  of  the  human  affections  may  lead  us  into  the 
notion  of  invisible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as 
fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  affliction :  But  if  we  examine 
our  own  hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we 

*  The  following  lines  of  Euripides  are  so  much  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, tliat  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them. 

Ovx  tent  otfSfy  ^tcT4ff  svr  fi;3«|MC, 
Ovr  tc9  KmXfiff  Tr^euv^rra  ftn  n-^et^ut  tuucttf, 

Ttc^uyfMf  tfrtiimff  tiff  tcyfttntc 

Tifiitfctf  »vr4Vf.  HbcITBA. 

«  There  is  notliing  secure  in  the  world ;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The 
'<  gods  toss  all  life  into  confusion ;  mix  every  thing  with  its  reverse  ;  that 
"  all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  mort 
"  worship  and  reverence. " 
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shall  find  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their 
knees  by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  pas- 
sions. Prosperity  is  easily  received  as  our  due»  and 
few  questions  are  asjced  concerning  its  cause  or  author. 
It  b^ts  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a 
lively  enjoyment  of  every  social  and  sensual  pleasure : 
And  during  this  state  of  mind,  men  have  little  leisure 
or  inclination  to  thiuk  of  the  unknown  invisible  regions. 
On  the  other  band,  every  disastrous  accident  alarms 
us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diflBdence,  terror* 
and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every  method  of  ap« 
peasing  those  secret  intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our 
fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than 
to  display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confi- 
dence  and  sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
make  them  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is 
this  topic  confined  merdy  to  modem  religion.  The 
ancients  have  also  employed  it»  *  Fortune  has  never 
liberally  without  envy,'  says  a  Ghreek  historian,  "*  <  be- 
stowed  an  unmixed  happiness  on  mankind ;  but  with 
all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  some  disastrous  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for 
the  gods,  whom,  in  a  contmued  course  of  prosperity, 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget. ' 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to 
superstition  ?  The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex? 
The  same  answer  must  be  given.  *  The  leaders  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  superstition, '  says  Strabo, ' 


«  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  ill  »  lib.  vii. 

VOL.  IV.  »  F 
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*  are  the  women.  These  excite  the  men  to  devotion 
and  supplications,  and  the  observance  of  religious  days. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the  fe- 
males, and  yet  is  addicted  to  such  practices.  And  no- 
thing can,  for  this  reason,  be  more  improbable,  than 
the  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Getes, 
who  practised  celibacy,  and  were,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  religious  fanatics ; '  a  method  of  reasoning  which 
would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion 
of  monks,  did  we  not  know,  by  an  experience  not  so 
common  perhaps  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  may  prac- 
tise celibacy,  and  profess  chastity,  and  yet  maintain 
the  closest  connexions  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SECTION  IV. 


DEITIES  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CREATORS  OR  FORMERS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find 
a  consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is 
invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether 
this  power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confin- 
ed to  one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  at- 
tributes, qualities,  connexions,  or  principles  of  action 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  those  beings ;  concerning  all 
these  points,  there  is  the  widest  difference  in  the  po- 
pular systems  of  theology.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe, 
before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  pre- 
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sent,  tliat  there  was  one  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself  uncontrollable, 
was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  his  angels 
and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his  sacred 
purposes.  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature  was 
full  of  other  invisible  powers ;  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
sprights ;  being  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  those 
ages,  had  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his  an- 
gels, would  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the 
appellation  of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allow- 
ed, by  some  odd  capricious  reasoning,  that  the  popular 
stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  just  and  well-ground- 
ed? The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between  such  a 
pers(m  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  absolute- 
ly excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a 
fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  names, 
without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such  op- 
posite opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit 
as  little  as  any  pious  worship  or  veneration.  These 
pretended  religionists  are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious 
atheists,  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  corresponds 
to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  first  principle  of  mind  or 
thought ;  no  supreme  government  and  administration ; 
no  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the 

world. 

The  Chinese,  when '  their  prayers  are  not  answered. 


^  Pcre  le  Compte. 
F  F  SJ 
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beat  their  idbls.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any 
hirge  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
shape. '  The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued 
by  the  violence  of  earth-bom  men,  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, had  formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves 
under  the  semblance  of  beasts. '  The  Caunii,  a  nation 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  resolved  to  admit  no  strange  gods 
among  them,  regularly,  at  certain  seasons,  assemble 
themselves  completely  armed,  beat  the  air  with  their 
lances,  and  proceed  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers,  in 
order  as  they  said,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities.  *  Not 
cvai  the  immoi'tal  gods,  said  some  German  nations  to 
Caesar,  are  a  match  for  the  Suevi. " 

Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods 
inflicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men 
inflicted  on  the  gods. '  We  need  not  open  any  classic 
author  to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the 
deities;  and  Longinus^  with  reason  observes,  that 
such  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con- 
tain a  true  atheism. 

Some  writers  '  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impie- 
ties of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay 
publicly  acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  peo- 
ple so  superstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  reli- 
^on,  that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death 
for  his  imagined  incredulity.     But  these  writers  do  not 

'  Regnard,  Voyage  de  Laponie. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis.     Ovid  alludes  to  the  same 
tradition*  Metam.  lib.  v.  L  321.     So  also  Maniliua,  lib.  iv. 

^  HerodoU  lib.  u  "  Caes.  Comment  de  bello  Gallioo,  lib.  iv. 

'  Lib.  ix.  382.  ^  Cap.  ix. 

*  Pere  Brumoy,  Theatre  des  Grecs;  and  Fontenellc,  Histoire  des 
Oracles. 
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consider,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under 
which  the  gods  are  represented  by  that  comic  poet,  in- 
stead of  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine  lights  in 
which  the  ancients  conceived  their  divinities.  What 
conduct  can  be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ?  Yet  that  play,  which  re- 
presented his  gallant  exploits,  was  supposed  so  agree- 
able to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in  Rome  by  pub- 
lic authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened  with  pesti- 
lence, famine,  or  any  general  calamity.  *  The  Romans 
supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  high.- 
ly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  fetes  of  prowess 
and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon  which 
to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon,*"  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by 
being  the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their 
favour.  We  may  gather  from  Seneca,  ^  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest 
with  the  beadle  or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat 
near  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.  The 
Tyrians,  when  besieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains  on 
the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy.  ^  Augustus,  having  twice  lost  his 
fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession along  with  the  other  gods,  and  fancied  that  he 
had  snflficiently  revenged  himself  by  that  expedient.  * 
After  Germanicus*s  death,  the  people  were  so  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their  temples, 
and  openly  renounced  all  all^tance  to  them. ' 

»  Arnob.  Ub.  vu.  ^  De  Uced.  Rep.  *  Epist  xR 

*  Quint  CurtiiM}  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.*-I>iod.  Sic  lib.  xviL 

*  Suet,  in  ^ita  Aug.  cap.  Id.  '  Id.  in  viu  CaL  cap.  & 
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To  ascribe  the  oritrin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to 
these  imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writ- 
ings, with  those  of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  sys- 
tem of  the  heathen;^'  Hesiod,  I  say,  supposes  gods  and 
men  to  have  sprung  equally  from  the  unknown  powers 
of  nature.  ^  And  throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that 
author.  Pandora  is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a 
voluntary  production  ;  and  she  too  was  formed  by  the 
gods  merely  from  despight  to  Prometheus,  who  had 
furnished  men  witli  stolen  fire  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions. '  The  ajicient  mythologists,  indeed,  seem 
tlu'oughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea  of  ge- 
neration, than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine 
creation  or  formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such 
an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology 
which  he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and 
detached  from  his  system.  Qiiisquisfuit  ille  Deof*um  ?  ^ 
Whichever  of  the  gods  it  w'as,  says  he,  that  dissipated 
the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  into  the  universe :  It 
could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor 
Nej^tune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of  paganism. 
His  theological  system  had, taught  him  nothing  upon 
that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  undeter- 
mined. 

Diodorus  Siculus, '  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu- 

^  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jujnter  confiUatus^  de  luctu,  Saturn,  S^c, 
^   n?"   fl^«5$»   ygyjtflfn  ^ioi  5f>jt«  t    eti^^tuTot,       HcsiocL    Opera 
&  Dies.  1.  108. 

'  Tlicon;.  1.  jVO.  k  McUuuoriih,  lib.  i.  1.  32.  >  Lib.  i. 
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meration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning 
•the  origin  of  the  worlds  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity 
or  intelligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  his- 
tory, that  he  was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than 
to  irreligion.  And  in  another  passage,  "*  talking  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  be- 
ing so  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  descent, 
-we  must  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^  without 
any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their 
race  from  all  eternity;  as  some  of  the  physiologers, 
in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have  justly  ob- 
served. *  But  in  such  subjects  as  these,  \  adds  the 
historian,  <  which  exceed  all  human  capacity,  it  may 
well  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  the  most  know 
the  least;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth 
in  their  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real 
truth  and  matter  of  fact. ' 

A  strange  sentiment  in  our  eyes  to  be  embraced  by 
a  professed  and  zealous  religionist ! ""  But  it  was  mere- 
ly by  accident  that  the  question  con^rning  the  origin 
of  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  reli- 
gious systems,  or  was  treated  of  by  theologers.  The 
philosophers  alone  made  profession  of  delivering  sys- 
tems of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before 
these  bethought  themselves  of  having  recourse  to  a 
mind  or  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  first  cause  of  all. 
So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  profane  in  those  days 


■  lA  ibid. 

*  The  same  muthor,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  prigin  of  the  world 
without  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  tempests ;  and 
devoutly  a8cri|>es  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof 
whence  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.  See  lib  xv.  p.  364.  ex  edit, 
Rhodomanni. 
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to  account  for  the  origin  of  things  without  a  deity,  that 
Thalesy  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  who  em- 
braced that  system  of  cosmogony,  past  unquestioned ; 
while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  undoubted  theist  among 
the  philosophers,  was  perhaps  the  first  that  ever  was 
accused  of  atheism.  ° 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus, '  that  Epicurus, 
when  a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of 
Hesiod, 

Eldest  of  beings,  chaos  first  arose ; 

Next  earth,  wide-stretch*d,  tlie  teat  of  all ; 

the  young  scholar  first  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genius, 
by  asking,  and  Chaos  wkence  ?  But  was  told  by  his  pre- 
ceptor, that  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers 
for  a  solution  of  such  questions.  And  from  this  hint 
Epicurus  lefl  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order 
to  betake  himself  to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  ex- 
pected satisfaction  with  regard  to  these  sublime  sub- 
jects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their 
researches  so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  sys- 


°  It  will  be  easy  to  give  a  reason  why  Thales,  Anaximander,  aud 
those  eiurly  philosophers,  who  really  were  athiests,  might  be  very  orthodox 
in  the  Pagan  creed;  and  why  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates,  though  real 
theists,  must  naturally,  in  ancient  times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The 
blind  unguided  powers  of  nature^  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also 
produce  such  beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune^  who  being  the  most  power- 
ful intelligent  existences  in  the  world,  would  be  proper  objects  of  wor- 
ship. But  where  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  First  Cause  of  all,  is  ad- 
mitted, these  capricious  beings,  if  they  exist  at  all,  must  appear  rery  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent,  and  consequently  be  excluded  fhrni  the  rank  of 
deities.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.)  assigns  this  reason  fbr  the  imputation 
thrown  on  Anaxagoras,  namely,  his  denying  the  divinity  of  the  stars, 
planets,  and  other  created  objects. 

"  Advenus  Mathem«  lib.  ix. 
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terns  of  religion,  when  philologers  and  myth'ologists^ 
we  see,  scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration. 
And  even  the  philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such 
topics,  readily  assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  ad- 
mitted the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and 
chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever  they  esta- 
blished to  be  the  ruling  element 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  first  ori^,  that  the  gods 
were  supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature* 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny* 
Think  qf  the  force  ofnecemty^  says  Agrippa  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  thai  force  to  which  even  the  gods  must  sub^ 
mit,  *  And  the  Younger  Pliny, '  agreeable  to  this  way 
of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidst  the  darkness,  horror, 
and  confusion,  which  ensued  upon  the  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that  all  nature  was  going 
to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were  perishing  in 
one  commcm  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  83rstem  of  theo- 
logy, and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which 
are  founded  on  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime* 
For  my  part,  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  some  other  Stoics 
and  Academics^  though  much  more  refined  than  the 
pagan  superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  theism*  For  if  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
thens resemble  the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual 
beings,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only 
iairies  and  sprights,.  the  creed  of  the  these  philosophers 


^  Dionys.  Halic  lib.  tL  '  EpUt.  Ub.  vi. 
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may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deity,  and  to  leave  on- 
ly angels  and  fairies. 


SECTION  V. 


VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  POLYTHEISM  :  ALLEGORY, 

HERO-WORSHIP. 


But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  va- 
rious appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  existence  of  in- 
visible intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admir- 
able contrivance  of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose 
the  world  to  be  the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Jieing, 
the  original  cause  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  poly- 
theist,  so  far  from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  e\ery  part 
of  the  universe,  and  conceives  all  the  conspicuous  pro- 
ductions of  nature  to  be  themselves  so  many  real  divi- 
nities. The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  all  gods  accord- 
ing to  his  system  :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs, 
and  trees  by  hamadryads  :  Even  monkeys,-  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals,  often  become  sacred  in  his  eyes, 
and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  tlius, 
however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  invisible, 
intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propensity  is  equally 
strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible  ob- 
jects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with 
some  visible  object. 
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The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  se- 
veral deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physic 
cal  and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  poly- 
theism. The  God  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented 
as  furious,  cruel,  and  impetuous :  The  God  of  poetry 
as  elegant,  polite,  and  amiable :  The  God  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  in  early  times,  as  thievish  and  de- 
ceitful. The  allegories  supposed  in  Homer  and  other 
mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so  strained,  that 
men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them,  and  to 
consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators*  But  that  al- 
legory really  has  a  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is 
undeniable,  even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the 
son  of  Venus;  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  memory;- 
Prometheus  the  wise  brother,  the  Epimethus  the 
foolish  ;  Hygieia,  or  the  goddess  of  health,  descended 
from  EscuLAPius,  or  the  god  of  physic :  Who  sees  not, 
in  these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  plain  traces 
of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  actions,  it  is  almost 
unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes  and 
adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  compa- 
rison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  ^itirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success. 
That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars,  is  just ; 
but  why  by  Venus?  *  That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of 

'  Hesiod,  Theog.  I.  035. 
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Venus,  is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  ?  *  Tliat  Sleep  is 
the  brother  of  Deaths  is  suitable ;  but  why  describe  him 
as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Graces  ? "  And  since  the 
ancient  mythologists  fall  into  mistakes  so  gross  and  pal- 
pable, we  have  no  reason  surely  to  expect  such  refined 
and  long-spun  allegories,  as  some  have  endeavoured 
to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. He  first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that 
generating  power,  which  animates,  renews,  and  beau- 
tifies the  universe :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mytho- 
logy into  incoherences,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegori- 
cal personage  to  appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars ; 
an  idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular 
religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  an  Epicurean,  could 
not  consistently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to 
human  creatures,  that  where  men  are  afiPected  with 
strong  sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any 
hero  or  public  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens, 
after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  among 
mankind.  Most  of  the  divinities  of  die  ancient  world 
are  supposed  to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  been 
beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  the  people.  The  real  history  of  their  ad- 
ventures, corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the 
marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  fable ;  especi- 
ally in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  allegorists, 
and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the  won- 
der and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

'  Hesiod.  &  PluU  lu  viU  Fvlop.  «  Iliad,  xiv.  267. 
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Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share 
of  profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and  furnishing  men 
with  sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
they  clothed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to 
the  public  devotion,  and  determined  its  object.  It 
was  probably  for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  every 
brute,  unorganised  matter ;  and,  rather  than  be  without 
a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed  divinity  to  such  un- 
gainly forms.  Could  any  statuary  of  Syria,  in  early 
times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic 
stone,  Heliogabalus,  had  never  become  the  object  of 
such  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a  r^ 
presentation  of  the  solar  deity.> 

Stipolo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus, 
for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no 
divinity,  but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor/ 
What  degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athe- 
nians and  Arec^mgites  could  entertun  such  gross  con- 
ceptions ? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  de- 
pendent on  caprice  and  accident  As  the  causes^  which 
bestow  hiqppiness  or  misery,  are  in  general  very  litde 
known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endea^- 
vours  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no 
better  expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent, 
voluntary  agents,  like  ourselves,  only  somewhat  supe» 

"  Hcnduui,  lilk  ▼.  Juptter  Ammon  ii  repreaented  by  Cuitiui  m  a 
dMty  ofthe  Hnnekindy  libi  It.  cap.  7.  Tbe  Arabians  and  Pamunlians 
adorad  also  ihaiulm  unfonned  tlonai  as  their  deity.  Armob*  lib.  Ti  So 
much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  £  gyptians ! 

y  Diom  Laer;  lib.  ii 
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rior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The  limited  influence  of 
these  agents,  and  their  proximity  to  human  weakness, 
introduce  the  various  distribution  and  division  of  their 
authority,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  superior  in  power, 
courage,  or  understanding,  and  produce  hero-worship ; 
together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythological  tradi- 
tion, in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms.  And  as 
on  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too  re- 
fined for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
some  sensible  represention ;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues,  images, 
and  pictures,  wliich  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its 
divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and 
even  the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which 
they  assign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  different.' 
The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors, 
without  much  diflSculty,  found  their  own  deities  every 
where;  and  said,  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus;  this 
Mars,  that  Neptune  ;  by  whatever  title  the  strange 
gods  might  be  denominated.  The  goddess  Hertha  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to  be  no  other,  according 
to  Tacitus,  *  than  the  Mater  Tellus  of  the  Romans ;  and 
his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 


■  See  Caesar  of  the  religion  of  the  Gauls,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi. 
*  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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SECTION  VI. 


ORIGIN  Of  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 


The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity^  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of 
those  invincible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
curable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  super- 
stitions. Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of 
the  vulgar  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  world,  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  supple- 
ness and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending 
all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  receive  from 
the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside  of 
hb  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which  render 
that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-a-one ; 
the  fall  and  bruise  of  such  another;  the  excessive 
drought  of  this  season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another. 
These  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate  operation  of  Pro- 
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▼idence:  And  such  events  as,  with  good  reasoners, 
are  the  chief  difficulties  in  admitting  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, are  with  him  the  sole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  aeealous  and  refined^ 
have  denied  a  particular  Providence,  and  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all 
things,  having  fixed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is 
governed,  gives  free  and  uninterrupted  course  to  these 
laws,  and  disturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  settled  order 
of  events  by  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful 
connexion,  say  they,  and  rigid  observance  of  establish- 
ed rules,  we  draw  the  chief  argument  for  theism ;  and 
from  the  same  principles  are  enabled  to  answer  the 
principal  objections  against  it.  But  so  little  is  this  un- 
derstood by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  wherever 
they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to  natural 
causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposition  of  a 
deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  htm  of  the  grossest  infi- 
delity. A  little  philosophy^  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes 
men  Atheists :  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion* 
For  men,  being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to 
lay  the  stress  on  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fails  them, 
and  they  discover,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  tot- 
ters, and  falls  to  ruin.  But  being  taught,  by  more  re- 
flection, that  this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the 
strongestproof  of  design  and  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
they  return  to  that  belief  which  they  had  deserted,  and 
they  are  now  able  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  and  more 
durable  foundation. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin- 
tendent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  religion,  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  most 
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unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madness^  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
since  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  tlieism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  su- 
perstitious principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opi- 
nion by  any  process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain 
train  .of  thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  geniu^  and  ca^ 
pacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  c^  several  limited  dei- 
ties, yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  ado- 
ration. They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their 
nation  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdicticMi  of  that  particu- 
lar deity ;  or,  reducing  heavenly  objects  to  the  model 
of  things  below,  they  may  represent  one  god  as  the 
prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  tho^h 
of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  an  authority  like 
that  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises  over  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  tlierefore,  be 
considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general 
sovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour,,  by 
every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with 
praise  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration 
which  will  be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In 
proportion  as  men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more 
urgent,  they  still  invent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and 
even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in  swelling  the 

VOL.  IV.  G  o       < 
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titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure  to  be  outdone  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  praise. 
Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  last  they  arrive  at  infinity 
itself  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progress :  And 
it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to  represent 
a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inexplicable 
mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason 
and  true  philosophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that 
notion,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of 
the  most  vulgar  superstition. 

We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  amongst  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of 
flattery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quality  has  been  applauded  to  the 
utmost,  their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  last  as 
real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  ob- 
jects of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefore, 
is  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only 
the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in 
life,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign 
maker  and  modifier  of  tlie  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every 
other  worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate 
titular  divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that 
being  gradually  rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the 
adoration  due  to  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin 
Mary,  ere  checked  by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded 
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from  being  merely  a  good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty :  God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand 
in  hand  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Musco- 
vites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa^  and  who,  from 
ambition,  dethroned  his  fiither  Saturn,  became  the 
Optimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens*  Thus,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme 
Deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  '* 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tkm,  have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine, 
even  though  political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish 
church  from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Boulainvilliers,  °  an  Italian  Cot" 
delier  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypostatic  union  was  dissolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
adoration  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretell,  that  so  gross  and  impi- 
ous a  blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by 
the  people*  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  insults  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some  recompense 
for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate 
conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

1 8  In  Edition  L  it  ttands  thus.  Thus,  notwitiutanding  th«  sublime 
ideas  suggested  by  Moses  and  the  inspired  writers,  many  yulgar  Jews 
seem  still  to  hare  conceiTed  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  topical  deity 
or  national  protector. 

«  Histoire  Abreg^  p.  409. 

GG8 
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Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the 
established  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks : 
Yet,  in  other  passages,  he  could  not  forbear  compli- 
menting Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magni* 
ficent  appellation ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.  He  forgets  that  every 
temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  uncles, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter,  who  was  in  rea- 
lity nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and  usurper.  A 
like  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod ;  and  is  so 
much  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  was 
to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Maho- 
metanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  paint- 
ed the  Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth ;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly 
to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  fa- 
culties ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suit- 
able infirmities,  passions,  and  partialities  of  the  moral 
kind  :  that  religion,  after  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise 
from  the  gross,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind, 
opposed  to  their  continual  propensity  towards  flattery 
and  exaggeration.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  prove  more 
strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find 
(and  happily  this  is  the  case  with  Christianity)  that  it  is 
free  from  a  contradiction  so  incident  to  human  nature. 
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SECTION  VIL 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE. 


It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions 
oF  the  Yulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  consider- him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  healdi 
or  sickness,  plenty  or  want)  prosperity  or  advei^ity; 
yet  when  more  magnificent  idelts  are  urged  upon  them, 
they  esteem  it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will 
you  say  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  per- 
fections; may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  force;  is  sub* 
ject  to  human  passions,  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a 
beginning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not 
affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to  comply  with  the  higher 
encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an  affected  ravishment 
and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  the  assent  of 
the  Vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  qualities 
which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  lan«^ 
guage,  is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  {mm^ 
diatebj  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone,  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe;  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 
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ivhich  resides  in  the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would 
escape  the  displeasure  of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must 
be  careful  never  to  set  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground, 
nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even 
though  it  were  consuming  a  whole  city.  *  Who  can  ex- 
press the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ?  say  the  Maho- 
metans. Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if  compared  to 
him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much  more  must 
human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  perfections  ? 
His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  happy ;  and 
to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  method  is  to  cut 
off  from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  about 
half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits  of  cloth,' 
say  the  Roman  Catholics^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
9  half  square,  join  them  by  the  corners  with  two  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this 
over  your  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie 
upon  your  breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keep- 
ing them  next  your  skin :  There  is  not  a  better  secret 
for  recommending  yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who 
exists  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
steady  belief  of  thp  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine 
theists  and  unitarians.  They  afHrmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god ;  and  asserted  the  wor- 
ship of  all  other  nations  tp  be  addressed  to  mere  fic- 
tions and  chimeras.  But  were  their  religious  principles 
any  more  refined  on  account  of  these  magnificent  pre- 
tensions? Every  fifth  year  they  sacrificed  a  human 
victim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to  their  deity, 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 


^  ^ydc  de  Relig.  veterum  P^rsanixn.  *  Called  tlie  Scupulalre. 
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And  ynhea  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked  that, 
in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  the- 
ism of  the  inunortal  Getes* ' 


SECTION  VIIL 


FLUX  AND  REFLUX  OF  POLYTHEISM  AND  THEISM. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have 
a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to 
theism,  and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry. 
The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except- 
ed, being  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  never  elevate 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by 
their  disquisitions  into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable 
or  animal  bodies,  so  far  as  to  discover  a  Supreme 
Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which  bestowed  order 
on  every  part  of  nature.  They  consider  these  admir* 
able  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view ;  and 
finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention, 
the  unknown  causes  which  govern  all  these  natural 
events,  and  distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  il], 
by  their  powerful  but  silent  operation.  The  unknown 
■      ■■— —        , .  I  I  < 
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causes  are  still  appealed  to  on  every  emergency ;  and 
in  this  general  appearance  or  confused  image,  are  the 
perpetual  objects  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and 
apprehensions.  By  degrees,  the  active  imagination  of 
men,  uneasy  in  this  abstract  conception  of  objects, 
about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  ren- 
der them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  shapes 
more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension.  It  repre- 
sents them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  man- 
kind; actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by 
gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence 
the  origin  of  religion :  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry 
or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  al- 
lows not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple 
conception  of  them;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings; 
masters  of  human  fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the 
course  of  nature.  Men's  exaggerated  praises  and 
compliments  still  swell  their  idea  upon  them ;  and  ele- 
vating their  deities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection, 
at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality.  Such  refined  ideas  being  some- 
what disproportioned  to  vulgar  comprehension,  remain 
not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and 
their  supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  be- 
ings, partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more 
familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion, 
and  gradually  recall  that  idolatry  which  had  been  for- 
merly banished  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics 
of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  these  idola- 
trous religioni?  fall  every  day  into  grosser  and  more  vul- 
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gar  conceptions,  they  at  last  destroy  themselves,  and^ 
by  the  vile  representations  which  they  form  of  their 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theism.  But 
so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  revolution  of 
human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that  the 
utmost  precaution  is  not  able  effectually  to  prevent  it« 
And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  have  been  sensible;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not 
allowing  the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to 
be  taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infir- 
mity of  mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.  The 
feeble  apprehensions  of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
conceiving  their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intel- 
ligence ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from 
imputing  to  him  the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  im« 
perfection.  They  fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sen- 
timents* The  dame  infirmity  still  drags  them  down* 
wards,  from  an  omnipotent  and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  li* 
mited  and  corporal  one,  and  from  a  corporal  and  limited 
deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  representation.  The  same 
endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes  tliem  upwards,  firom 
the  statue  or  material  image  to  the  invisible  power,  and 
from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Deity» 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
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SECTION  IX. 


COMPARISON  OF  THESE  RELIGIONS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION. 


Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  founded 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in- 
convenience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however 
barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it;  and 
full  scope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity, 
till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  mankind.  At  tlie  same  time,  idolatry  is  at- 
tended with  this  evident  advantage,  that,  by  limiting 
the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  ad- 
mits the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a  share  of 
divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other.'      Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages 


'  Verrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviiL  cap.  2.  affirmed,  that  it 
was  usual  for  the  Romans,  before  they  laid  siege  to  any  town,  to  invocate 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by  promising  him  greater  honours  than 
those  he  at  present  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  vota- 
riesr  The  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  for  this  reason  kept  a 
most  religious  .mystery;  lest  the  enemies  of  the  republic  should  be  able, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  service.  For,  without  the 
name,  they  thought  Qothing  of  that  kind  could  be  practised.  Pliny  says. 
Chat  the  common  form  of  invocation  was  preserved  to  his  time  in  the  ri- 
tual  of  the  pontiffs.  And  Macrobius  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from 
the  secret  things  of  Sammonicus  Serenus. 
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and  disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole 
deity,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should^ 
if  justly  prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  un- 
reasonable, or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set 
before  men  the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the 
most  commanding  motives  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
These  mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  overbalanced 
(for  that  b  not  possible),  but  somewhat  diminished  by 
inconveniences  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  While  one  sole  object  of  devotion 
is  acknowledged,  the  worship  of  other  deities  is  re- 
garded as  absurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  ob- 
ject seems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  fiimishes  designing  men  with'  a  pre- 
tence for  representing  their  adversaries  as  profane,  and 
the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance.  For 
as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith  and  worship 
are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can 
conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased  with 
different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  several 
sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions* 

The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travel- 
lers. When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites 
or  worship  was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those 
which  are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied  the 
oracle.^  Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems, 
allow  salvation  to  those  of  a  different  communion.  The 
Romans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered 

^  Xenoplk  MdBor.  UK  ii. 
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people ;  and  never  disputed  the  attributes  of  those  lo* 
cal  and  national  deities,  in  whose  territories  they  I'esided. 
The  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
idolators  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  are 
accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  from  reasons  singular 
and  remarkable.  Different  species  of  animals  were  the 
deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  their  vota- 
ries in  the  same  contention.  The  worshippers  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats 
or  wolves.*  But  where  that  reason  took  not  place,  the 
Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  incompatible  as  is 
commonly  imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus,^ 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  Amasis  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  nar- 
row spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism 
set  out  with  still  more  bloody  principles ;  and  even  to 
this  day,  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and  fag- 
got, to  all  other  sects.  And  if,  among  Christians,  the 
English  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of 
toleration,  this  singularity  has  proceeded  from  the 
steady  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  opposition 
to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots. 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians.  *  Notjiing  could  more 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquest,  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  Greeks.     And  afber  the  overthrow  of 


*  Plutarch,  dc  Isid.  ^  O^iride.  k  Lib.  ii.  sub  fine. 

'  Hyde  do  Rclig.  vet  Fersanim. 
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that  empire^  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  polytheist,  imme- 
difitely  re-establishing  the  worship  oFthe  Babylonians, 
whi<:h  their  fbrmer  princes,  as  monotheists,  had  care- 
fully abolished. "  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  attach* 
qient  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  superstition  hin- 
dered not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonish  rites  and  ceremonies.  * 

Soi  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness 
and  antipathy  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  rer 
llgion,  is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a 
distance.  Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of 
his  grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince, 
passing  by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law.  But  for  what  reason  did  Au- 
gustus so  much  approve  of  this  conduct?  Only  be- 
cause that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  esteemed  igno- 
ble and  barbarous.  "* 

I  may  venture  to  a£Gutn,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido- 
latry and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society 
than  this  corruption  of  theism, '  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthagi«* 
nians,  Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations,  ^  scarce- 
ly exceed  the  inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome 


«  Arrbn.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.     Id.  lib.  vii.  ■  Id.  ibid. 

^  Suetoo.  in  Wta  Aug.  c.  03.  '  Corruptio  opUmi  petsima. 

^  Mott  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guUt  of  human  sacrifices ;  though, 
pcth^isv  that  impious  superstition  has  nerer  prerailed  Tery  much  in  any 
ciTiUscd  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  Tynans 
soon  abolished  it.  A  aacrifice  is  conceived  as  a  present;  and  any  pre- 
sent is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless 
to  men ;  by  burning  what  b  solid,  pouring  oat  the  liquid,  and  killing 
the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better  msf  of  doing  liim  service,  we  do  our- 
selves  an  iigury ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express,  at  least,  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our  mercensry  devotion  de- 
ceives ourselves,  and  imagines  it  decdves  the  deity. 
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and  Madrid.  For  besides  that  the  effusion  of  blood 
may  not  be  so  great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter; 
besides  this,  I  say,  the  human  victims,  being  chosen  by 
lot,  or  by  some  exterior  signs,  affect  not,  in  so  con- 
siderable a  degree,  the  rest  of  the  society.  Whereas 
virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  are  the  qualities 
which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquisitors, 
and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the  most 
shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernici- 
ous than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  a  pestilence,  fa- 
mine, or  any  undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  who- 
ever murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  installed  his  successor. '  A  very  singular  insti- 
tution !  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  com- 
mon superstitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually 
turn  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  whole  order* 


SECTION  X. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 


From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm 
the  vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior 

'  StrabOy  lib.  v.     Sueton.  in  vita  Cal, 
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to  mankind^  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the 
human  mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement, 
and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,  and  passive  ssiSering,  as  the  only 
qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the 
gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  man- 
kind, and  to  have  been,  many  of  them,  advanced  from 
that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  them,  and  may  even,  without  profiineness, 
aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of  them* 
Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love 
of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a 
people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the 
saints  in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism* 
The  place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony, 
and  Benedict.  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters, 
the  subduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  coun- 
try ;  whippings  and  fastings,  cowardice  and-  humility, 
abject  submission  and  slavish  disobedience,  are  become 
the  means  of  obtaining  celestial  honours  among  man- 
kind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his 
warlike  expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled.' 
Brasidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fall- 
ing in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  em- 
braced.* And,  in  general,  all  founders  of  states  and 
colonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior 


'  Airian  pMsam.  '  Xbucyd.  lib.  i. 
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rank  of  divinity,  by  those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavel,'' 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning 
the  Catholic  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  recomqiend 
only  passive  courage  and  suffering,  had  subdued  the 
spirit  of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and 
subjection;  an  observation  which  would  certainly  be 
just,  were  there  not  many  other  circumstances  in 
human  society  which  control  the  genius  and  character 
of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seized  a  mouse,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let  it 
go,  There  is  nothing  so  cutitemptible^  said  he,  but  what 
may  be  sqfcj  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  it  self ^  Bel- 
larmine  patiently  and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and 
other  odious  vermin  to  prey  upon  him.  Wc  shall  have 
heaven^  said  he,  to  reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But 
these  poor  creatures  have  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present  life  J  Such  difference  is  there  between  the 
maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Catholic  saint ! 


SECTION  XI. 


WITH  REQARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITY. 


Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
begets  the  worst.     If  we  examine,  without  prejudice, 

*  Discorsiy  liU.  Ti.     '  Flut  Apoph.    ^  Bayle»  Article  Bkllarminx. 
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die  imdent  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the 
poetSy  we  shall  not  discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous 
absurdity  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  same 
powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a 
species  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined  sub- 
stance and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these 
creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengefiil,  passionate^ 
voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived;  nor  is  any  circum- 
stance more  apt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such 
vices,  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in 
short,  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that^ 
in  the  vast  variety  of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in. 
this  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  some- 
where or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  author 
rity*  The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen 
priests  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
transmitted  also  ^ch  a  number  of  contradictory  reports^ 
supported  all  of  them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings*  of  Pagan  priests :  And  their  whole 
theology  must  consist  more  of  traditional  stories  and 
superstitious  practices  than  of  philosophical  argument 
and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conformiable  to 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  it- 
self with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other 
dogmas  of  that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book, 
sudi  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  visible 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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autliority,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  speculative 
reasoners  naturally  carry  on  their  assent,  and  embrace 
a  theory,  which  has  been  instilled  into  them  by  their 
earliest  education,  and  which  also  possesses  some  degree 
of  consistence  and  uniformity.  But  as  these  appear- 
ances are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prove  deceitful,  philoso* 
phy  will  soon  find  herself  very  unequally  yoked  with 
her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating  each  prin« 
ciple,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every  turn 
perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.  For 
besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  be 
reconciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  aflirm,  that  all 
popular  theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that 
theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense, 
her  doctrines  would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar. 
Amazement  must  of  necessity  be  raised :  Mystery  af- 
fected :  Darkness  and  obscurity  sought  after :  And  a 
foundation  of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  th'eir  rebel- 
lious reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  unintelligble 
sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  re- 
flections. '  When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  peo- 
ple always  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  issue. 
Whichever  opinion,  say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain 
sense,  is  sure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  inter* 
est  of  the  system  requires  not  that  decision^  Though 
the  reproach  of  heresy  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied 
about  among  the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  on 
the  side  of  reason.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has 
but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition 
of  Arian,  Pelagian,  Erastian,  Socinian,  Sabel- 
LI  AN,   Eutychian,   Nestorian,  Monothelite,  &c. 
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not  to  mention  PRorssTAinv  whose  &te  is  yet  uncer- 
tain, will  be  conrinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  in  the  end^ 
merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophical  in 
the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible /br  ike  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  party  that  two  and  three  makejive^  is  pretending  to 
stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush/  Will  you  set  up  pro*, 
fime  reason  against  sacred  mystery  ?  No  punishment 
is  great  enough  for  your  impiety*  And  the  same  fire$ 
which  were  kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  tb9 
destruction  of  philosophers. 


SECTION  XII. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  COKVICTIOK. 


W£  meet  every  day  with  people  so  sceptical  with 
regard  to  history,  tiiat  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  ever  to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  tiios^ 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time 
80  dogmatical  With  regard  to  religion^  that  tiiey  think 
the  same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  otiier  conif* 
munion.  Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices;  and 
very  impiously  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egjrptians,  who  appeared  to  his  pro* 
fane  senses  nodiing  but  a  large  spotted  bulL  But  Herp# 
dotus  judiciously  ascribes  tiiis  sally  of  passion  to  a  real 
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madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain :  Otherwise,  says 
the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly  affronted 
any  established  worship  :  For  on  that  head,  continues 
he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their  own, 
and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
tery  learned  sect;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christian  churches :  Yet 
Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  declares,  that  of 
all  religions,  the  most  absurd  and  nonsensical  is  that, 
whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paga- 
nism which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as 
this  of  the  real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
eludes  the  force  of  all  argument.  There  are  even  some 
pleasant  stories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat 
profane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves. One  day  a  priest,  it  is  said,  gave  inadvertently^ 
instead  of  the  sacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  ac- 
cident fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communi- 
cant waited  patiently  for  some  time,  expecting  that  it 
would  dissolve  on  his  tongue  :  But  finding  that  it  still 
remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  wish,  cried  he  to  the 
priest,  i/au  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  I  wish  you 
have  not  gix)en  me  God  the  Father :  He  is  so.hard  and 
tough  there  is  no  swallowing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  ser- 
vice, having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorboime  (who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  der« 
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vises  of  Constantinople),  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  instruction,  soli* 
cited  Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  pror^ 
mised  him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next.  These  allure- 
ments were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  therefore, 
having  been  wett  instructed  and.  catechised,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Ix>rd*8  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and 
solid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the 
next  day  with  the  usual  question,  Hato  many  gods  are 
there  ?  None  at  all !  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his 
new  name*  Ham  !  none  at  all !  cries  the  priest.  To 
be  sure,  said  the  honest  proselyte.  You  have  told  me 
all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God :  And  yesterday  I  ate 
him. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will 
probably  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nations, 
that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace 
such  principle^.  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but 
these  nations  themselves  shall  have  something  full  as 
absurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which'  they  will  give  a 
most  implicit  and  most  religious  assent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  am-; 
bassador  frqm  Tunis,  Mrho,  haying  passed  some  year9 
at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day 
I  observed  his  Moorish  exceUency  diverting  himself 
under  the  porch,  with  surveying  the  splendid  equip- 
ages that  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to  pass  that 
way  some  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never  seen  a  Turk, 
as  hei  on  his  part,  though  accustomod  to  the  Europeai^ 
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dt«8968,  had  never  seen  tbe  grotesque  figure  of  a  Ca» 
pueiu :  And  there  is  no  expressing  the  mutual  admira- 
tion with  which  they  inspired  each  other.  Had  the 
chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a  dispute  with 
these  Franciscans^  theur  reciprocal  surprise  had  been  oi 
the  same  nature*  Thus  all  mankind  stand  staring  at 
one  another ;  uid  there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  heads^ 
that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  just  as  good  or  as 
bad  a  fiishion  as  the  cowl  of  the  Europeao.--<-ile  is  a 
isay  honest  man^  said  the  prince  of  Sallee^  speaking  of 
de  Ruyter,  it  is  a  pity  he  ^oere  a  Christian. 

How  can  you  worship  leeks  and  onions  ?  we  shall 
suppose  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we 
worship  theniy  replies  the  latter,  at  least  we  do  not 
at  the  same  time  eat  them.  But  what  strange  objects  of 
adoration  are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doc- 
tor. They  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten 
bones  of  martyrs»  answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist. 
Are  you  not  mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  an- 
other's throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a 
encumber  ?  Yes,  says  the  Pagan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will 
eonfess»  that  those  are  still  madder  who  fight  about  the 
preference  among  volumes  of  sophistry,  ten  thousand 
of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cu*« 
cumber.* 


*  It  is  stRuge  that  tke  Egyptian  religion,  though  so  absurd,  should  yet 
liaye  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish,  that  ancient  writers^ 
f  awen  of  tbe  greatest  genius,  were  not  able  to  observe  any  difference  be- 

tween theiQ.  For  it  ifi  reoiarkable  that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^ 
when  they  mention  diat  decwe  of  the  senate  under  TU)erin%  by  which 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome»  expressly 
treat  these  religions  as  the  same  x  and  it  appear^  that  even  the  decree 
Uaetf  was  funded  on  that  supposition.  *  Actum  et  de  sacris  Egyptiis, 
Judaidsque  pellendia;  fiKtomqua  patrum  consultum,  ut  quatuer  nullin 
UbtrUni  gttneris  fa  «i(per«(i<«oiif  iaftctA  quis  idoiwa  wtaab  in  iofiUaaa 
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Erefy  bystander  will  easily  judge  (bot  nnfitftonately 
the  bystanders  are  few),  that  if  nothing  were  requisite 
to  establish  any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  ab- 
surdities of  other  systems,  evfry  Totary  of  every  super«- 
stition  could  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  prindples  in  which  he  has 
be^i  educated.  But  without  so  extensive  a  knowledge 
on  which  to  ground  this  assurance  (and  perhaps  better 
without  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  re- 
ligious  zeal  and  fiadth  among  mankind.  Diodorus  Si* 
cuius  *  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  While  Egypt 
lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  le- 
gionary soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 
rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fiiry ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national 
deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  tune, 
voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and 
would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven  for  his  sake, 
had  he  seemed  to  desire  it.  Presens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus^  sajB  Horace.  That  is  a  very  important 
point :    And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages,  the  same 

Sardiniam  Tebcrentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociDiis;  et  si  ob  giavitatem 
coeli  interissent,  vile  damnum :  Ceteri  cederent  ItaSa,  nisi  cerfam  anCe 
dMm  profiuMw  litus  axaiflseBt.*  Tacit.  Amb  ]Sh,  ii  e.  a&  *  Sitamai 
cwrww>ni»,  EgyyCioay  JiidaicMgiM  ritua  wMtopascuit ;  ooactvs  qui  Mperr 
Mitmmt  m  tenabMtf.w»  itligkwaa  Tcttos  com  iaatnmwnto  onni  comburerey' 
&e.  Sodon.  Tibm,  c  a&  Thaw  viae  hcathon^  observing  sometUiig 
in  the  general  air,  and  geniua,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religioB0>  to  be  tlia 
same,  esteemed  the  diffincaees  of  thdr  dogmas  tpo  fiwokws  to  deserYe 
any  attention. 

■  Lib.  i. 
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circumstance  has  not  been  deemed  altogether  indif- 
ferent.* 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  religion, 
says  Tully/  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than  sa- 
crilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  Egyptian 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
There  is  no  torture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo, 
says  the  same  author  in  another  place/  rather  than  in* 
jure  an  ibis,  an  aspic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus 
it  is  strictly  true  what  Dryden  observes, 

<  Of  whatso*er  descent  their  Godhead  be. 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree. 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold, 
As  if  he  bad  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.  ' 

Absalom  and  AcBironm.. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity 
is  composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite 
in  the  breast  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in 
their  shame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  brav- 
ing, for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his 
enemies.  Ten  thousand  crusaders  enlist  themselves 
under  the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in 
those  parts  of  their  religion,  which  their  adversaries  re- 
gard as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  diiRcuIty  in  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind 


t>  When  Louis  XIV.  took  on  himself  the  protection  of  the  Jesuite* 
College  of  Claremont,  the  society  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  up 
over  the  gate,  and  took  down  the  cross,  in  order  to  make  way  for  it ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram : 

Sustulit  hinc  Chustx,  posuitque  insignia  Regis  ; 
Impia  gens,  alium  nescit  habere  Deum. 
*"  Pe  Nat,  Deor.  L  I  ^  Tusc  Qusest.  Ub.  v. 
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are  entirely  free  from  diiBcuIUes.  •  It  is  evident,  from 
their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 
fifty  y^urs,  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that 
religious  veneration  was  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in 
twenty  more^  not  only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find 
a  god  than  a  man,  which  Petronius  says  was  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely 
starve  the  men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor 
votaries  remaining*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
wise  nation,  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  pru« 
dence  and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous 
consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the  full- 
grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  suckling  gods,  without  any  scruple 
or  remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  te- 
nets of  religion,  in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro^  discoursing  of  re- 
ligion, pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bilities and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation  I  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustin, 
insults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance.* 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint, 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
fidse^  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it' 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common^  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  fliat  the  zeal 
often  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.    Moverunt^  says 


*  De  ciTitate  I>ei»  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

f  PUudii  Rutilii  Numitiaiu  iteri  lib.  U  1.  38G. 
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Spartian,  el  ea  tempestate,  Juckei  bellum  quod  vetabantur 
mutilare  genitalia,* 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time  in  which  the 
public  religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we 
might  expect  that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ci- 
ceronian age,  would  openly  have  erected  its  throne^ 
and  that  Cicero  himself,  in  every  speech  and  action, 
would  have  been  its  most  declared  abettor.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that,  whatever  sceptical  liberties  that  great  man 
might  take  in  his  writings  or  in  philosophical  conver- 
sation, he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  conduct  of  life, 
the  imputation  of  deism  and  profaneness.  Even  in  his 
own  family,  and  to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  highly 
trusted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionist ; 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  in  which 
he  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and 
i^sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.** 

Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all 
his  conduct  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies. '  Augustus 
was  tainted  with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is 
reported  of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow- 
ed with  ease  and  abundance  in  the  spring,  so  Augus- 
tus observed,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never 
was  so  perfect  during  that  season,  nor  was  so  much  to 
be  relied  on,  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  That 
great  and  able  emperor  was  also  extremely  uneasy 
when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes,  and  put  the 
right  foot  shoe  on  the  lefl  foot.  ^  In  short,  it  cannot 
b«  doubted  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  snpersti- 


*  In  vita  Adrian!. 
*■  Lib.  xir.  episi.  7.  *  Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  c  24w 

^  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91|  92.     Flin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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tion  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state  as 
those  of  the  modem  religion  are  at  present.  Its  influ- 
ence was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.  As 
many  people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent 
was  not  seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogma- 
tical, imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction 
of  the  religionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than 
real,  and  scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to 
that  solid  belief  and  persuasion  which  governs  us  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even 
to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain 
on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith, 
and  disguise  to  themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the 
strongest  asseverations  and  most  positive  bigotry.  But 
nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  suffers 
not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  afforded  in  those 
shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  impressions  made 
by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  He  usual  course 
of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  shows  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable 
operation  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction, 
but  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter. 

Since,  dierefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing 
on  it  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impres-^ 
sUm^  bow  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function  ^ 

were  so  much  fewer  in  comparison  !    No  vironder  thai  ^ 

the  appearances  were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that 
men,  on  some  occasicms,  might  seem  determined  infi- 
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dels,  and  enemies  to  the  established  rehgion,  without 
being  so  in  reality,  or  at  least,  without  knowing  their 
own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancieiit  religions 
much  looser  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former  were 
traditional^  and  the  latter  are  scriptural ;  and  the  tra« 
dition  in  the  former  was  complex,  contradictory,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  doubtful ;  so  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  afford 
any  determinate  articles  of  faith.     The  stories  of  the 
gods  were  numberless,  like  the  popish  legends ;  and 
though  every  one,  almost,  believed  a  part  of  these  sto- 
ries, yet  no  one  could  believe  or  know  the  whole: 
While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have  acknowledged 
that  no  one  part  stood  on  a  better  foundation  than  the 
rest.  The  traditions  of  different  cities  and  nations  were 
also,  on  many  occasions,  directly  opposite;  and  no  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 
And  as  there  w^  an  infinite  number  of  stories  with  re- 
gard to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  to  those  loose  and  precarious  fictions.     The 
Pagan  religion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  cloud, 
whenever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piece- 
meal.    It  could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dog- 
mas and  principles.     And  though  this  did  not  convert 
the  generality  of  mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith,  for 
when  will  the  people  be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them 
falter  and  hesitate  more  in  maintaining  their  princi- 
ples, and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  some  practices  and  opinions  which  had 
the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  Pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar ; 
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• 

without  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for^ 
bear  smiling,  when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  the  amprous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and 
Pan  ?  In  this  respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  ; 
if  it  had  not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds 
of  poetry.  We  find  that  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
bards;  nor  have  these  talked  with  greater  freedom 
and  irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as 
fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real  objects  of 
their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a 
system  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  posi- 
tively rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that 
opposite  principles,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, were  generally  established  by  argument  and  rea« 
soning.  I  know  not  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be 
more  probable.  The  less  importunate  and  assuming 
any  species  of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  pro* 
voke  men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into 
inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This 
in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  reli-* 
gious  faith  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  un- 
certain, subject  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  an- 
cient will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  supersti-  . 
tion  alternately  throughout  a  whole  discourse  :^  A  mo- 

I  Witnen  Uiis  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus :  <  Praeter  multiplices 
zerum  hiimanarum  casus,  ccelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitus, 
•t  fCkturorum  prasagia,  leta,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  enim 
unquam  atrodoribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisque  justis  judiciis 
•pprobatum  est|  noa  esse  cura  Diis  securitatem  nostranii  esse  ultionem.* 
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dern  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 

Lucian  tells  us  expressly,"  that  whoever  believed  not 
tlie  most  ridiculous  fables  of  Paganism  was  deemed  by 
tlie  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose, 
indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national 
religion,  had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  ? 

Livy°  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would 
at  present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine, 
tliat  a  national  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  in- 
genious a  man,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality 
of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even 
impious  epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They 
forgot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  superior  in  prudence 
and  understanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  surely  no* 
thing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments  which 
that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to  religious  matters; 
while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  common  augurs, 
that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  is  a  good 
omen ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise  from 
the  same  quarter.  Pansetius  was  the  only  Stoic  among 
the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 


Hist,  lib.  i.  Augustus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  bein^^  and  to 
have  dominion  over  the  sea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger  ? 
And  if  he  believed  it,  what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity  : 
The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  Quindlian*s  exclamation  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  children,  lib.  vL  Fraef. 

"*  Fhilopseudes.  "  Lib.  10.  cap.  40. 
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auguries  and  dtvinatlotis/  Marcus  Antoninus*  tells 
uSf  that  he  himself  bad  received  many  admonitions 
from  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is^true,  Epictetus*  for- 
bids us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ; 
but  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only 
because  they  can  foretel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of 
our  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  estate;  which  are  cir- 
cumstances, says  he,  that  nowise  concern  us.  Thus 
the  Stoics  joined  a  philosophical  enthusiasm  to  a  reli-^ 
gious  superstition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  unbent  itself  in  that  of  re- 
ligion.' 

Plato*  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  impiety  raised  against  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  his  rejecting  such  fables  as  those  of  Saturn's  cas- 
trating his  &ther  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning 
Saturn  :  Yet  in  a  subsequent  dialogue,*  Socrates  con- 
fesses that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  was 
the  received  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any 
contradiction?  Yes,  surely:  But  the  contradiction  is 
not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples in  general  are  always  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant parts,  especially  in  an  age  when  superstition 
sat  so  easy  and  light  upon  them.' 


*  Cicero  de  Dinn.  lib.  i.  a^  a  et  7. 

»  UlK  i.  S  17.  «  Ench.  §  17. 

'  Tlie  BuAcBf  I  own,  were  not  4{uite  orthodox  in  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  but  one  may  aee^  from  these  inttaneet,  that  they  went  a  great  way. 
And  the  people  undoubtedly  went  erery  length. 
'  Eutyphro.  '  Fhsdoi 

"  Xenophon*!  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those  ages,  and  the 
incobcrencesy  in  all  ages,  of  men's  opinions  in  religious  matters.     That 
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The  same  Cicero,  who  aifected,  in  his  own  family, 
to  appear  a  devout  religionist,  makes  no  scruple,  in  a 
public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrine  of  a 


great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has 
delivered  some  of  the  most  refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity, 
gave  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  ad- 
vice, he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.  De  Expod.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  Leunclavii.  Sees 
a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  seized,  which  he  pays  great 
regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  295.  He  and  the  whole  army 
regard  sneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen.  Id.  p.  300.  Has  another  dream, 
when  he  comes  to  the  river  Centrites,  which  his  fellow-general  Chiroso- 
phus  also  pays  great  regard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.  The  Greeks,  suf- 
fering from  a  cold  north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes, 
that  it  immediately  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  consults  the  sacri- 
fices in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself  about 
settling  a  colony.  Lib.  5.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  very  skilful  augur. 
Id.  p.  361.  Is  determined  by  the  victims  to  refuse  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  which  was  offered  to  him.  Lib.  vi.  p.  273.  Cleander,  the 
Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of  it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reason.  Id. 
p.  392.  Xenophon  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given 
him,  when  he  first  joined  Cyrus  P*  373.  Mentions  also  the  place  of 
Hercules*s  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it  are 
still  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army,  rather  than 
lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.  Id.  p.  382,  383.  His  friend, 
Euclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
frdm  tlie  expedition  ;  till  he  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the 
master  clearly  in  the  Exta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The  same  philosopher, 
proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues, 
advises  them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.  De  Rat  Red.  p.  392.  That  all 
this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  ap- 
pears both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age^ 
when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xenophon, 
as  appears  from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times, 
which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain, 
that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Arians  ox  Socinians,  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed  :  And  I  always  oppose  this  argument 
to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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future  state  as  a.  ridiculous  fable^  to  which  nobody 
could  give  any  attention.  *  Sallust  ^  represents  Caesar 
as  speaking  the  same  language  in  the  open  senate.  • 

But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
universal  infidelity  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people , 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  some  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  other  parts  adhered  more  closely  to  them.  And 
it  was  the  chief  business  of  tlie  sceptical  philosophers 
to  show,  that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  one 
than  for  the  other.  This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  the  nature  of  ike  gods*  He  re- 
futes the  whole  system  of  mythology,  by  leading  the 
orthodox  gradually  from  the  more  momentous  stories 
which  were  believed,  to  the  more  frivolous  which  every 
one  ridiculed :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddesses ;  from 
the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  from  the  nymphs  to  the ' 
.fawns  and  satyrs.  His  master,  Carneades,  had  em- 
.ployed  the  same  method  of  reasoning.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable 
differences  between  a  traditional^  mythological  religion, 
and  a  systematical^  scholastic  one,  are  two :  The  former 
is  often  more  reasonable,  as  consisting  only  of  a  multi- 
tude of  stories,  which,  however  groundless,  imply  no 

*  Pro  Cluentioi  cap.  61.  t^  De  beHo  Catilin. 

*  Cicero  (Tuic.  Quest.)  lib.  I  cap.  5^  6^  and  Seneca  (Epist  84h)»  as 
also  JuTenal  (Satyr.  2.)  maintain^  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  so 
ridiculous  as  to  beliere  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  state. 
Why  then  does  Lucretius  so  highly  exalt  his  master  for  freeing  us  from 
these  terrors?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  in  the  dis- 
position of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.),  who»  while  he  was  young 
and  hcaltfaful»  could  ridicule  these  stories  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old 
and  infirm,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we 
may  obserre  not  to  be  unusual  even  at  present, 

*  Sext.  Empir.  advers.  Matbem.  lib.  riii. 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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express  absurdity  and  demonstrative  contradiction ;  and 
sits  also  so  easy  and  light  on  men's  minds,  that  though 
it  may  be  as  universally  received,  it  happily  makes  no 
such  deep  impression  on  the  affections  and  under- 
standing. 


SECTION   XIIL 


IMHrOUS  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  IN  ^  • 
POPULAR  RELIGIONS  OF  BOTH  KINDS. 


The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
an  anxious  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will 
naturally  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknown  powers, 
while  men  lie  under  dismal  apprel>ensions  of  any  kind, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
severity,  cruelty,  and  malice,  must  occur,  and  must 
augment  the  ghastliness  and  horror  which  oppresses 
the  amazed  religionisU  A  panic  having  once  seized 
the  mind,  the  active  fancy  still  farther  multiplies  the 
objects  of  terror ;  while  that  profound  darkness,  or, 
what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light  with  which  we  are 
environed,  represents  the  spectres  of  divinity  under  the 
most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea 
of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply 
to  their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  sur- 

i  •  In  Edition  N,  it  stood  *  in  most  popular  religions  of  both  kinds.  * 
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veyed  in  one  light  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  and  ealogy  which  necessarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
of  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary 
system  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  ex- 
cellence, must  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  and  no  ex- 
aggeration will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  reach  those  per- 
fections with^irhich  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  strains 
of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  em* 
braced,  without  consulting  any  arguments  or  pheno- 
mena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  them* 
that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between 
the  difierent  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion 
of  a  devilish  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  influence  of  these  opposite  principles 
is  various,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
human  understanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay,  even  the  Japanese,  who  can 
ibrm  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  wor- 
ship may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  be 
wicked  and  detestable,  though  they  may  be  cautious, 
perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear 
their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere 
long  to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.     It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon,  ^  in  praise  of 

^  Menu  Ub.  L 

I  I  t 
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Socrates,  that  this  philosopher  assented  not  to  the  yvtl-* 
gar  opinion,  which  supposed  the  gods  to  know  some 
things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  maintained  that 
they  knew  every  thing ;  what  was  done,  said,  or  even 
thought.  But  as  this  was  a  strain  of  philosophy «  much 
above  the  conception  of  his  countrymen,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,  in  their  books  and  con- 
versation, they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they  worship- 
ped in  their  temples.  It  is  observable,  that  Herodo- 
tus, in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to 
ascribe  envij  to  the  gods ;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others, 
the  most  suitable  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.  The 
Pagan  hymns,  however,  sung  in  pubhc  worship,  con- 
tained nothing  but  epithets  of  praise,  even  while  the 
actions  ascribed  to  the  gods  were  the  most  barbarous 
and  detestable.  When  Timotheus,  the  poet,  recited  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  enumerated,  with  the 
greatest  eulogies,  all  the  actions  and  attributes  of  that 
cruel,  capricious  goddess  :  Alay  your  daughter^  said  one 
present,  become  such  as  the  deity  u^hom  you  celebrate!  * 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity, 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  his  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and 
authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment ;  while  they 
believe  that  no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  scru- 
tiny, and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast 
lie  open  before  him.  They  must  then  be  careful  not 
to  form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  blame  and  disap-* 


'  It  was  considered  among  the  aacienU  as  a  very  extraordinary  philo. 
sophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  the 
heavens,  but  was  extended  every  where,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian. — Her* 
fnotimtu  tive  De  sectit. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Superstit 
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|MrohatioB.  All  must  be  applause,  ravishment,  ecstacy. 
And  while  their  ^oomy  i^rehensions  make  them  a- 
scribe  to  him  measures  of  conduct  which,  in  human 
creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  af- 
fect to  praise  and  admire  diat  conduct  in  the  object  of 
their  devotional  addresses.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed,  that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  species  of  daemon- 
ism  ;  and  the  higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and 
knowledge,  the  lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  ia 
goodness  and  benevolence,  whatever  epithets  of  praise 
may  be  bestowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  adorers.  A- 
mong  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  false,  and  belie  the 
secret  opinion :  But  among  more  exalted  religionists, 
the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
belies  the  inward  sentiment.  The  heart  secretly  de- 
tests such  measures  of  cruel  and  implacable  vengeance ; 
but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them  per- 
fect and  adorable.  And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors  by 
which  these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  for 
ever  haunted* 

Lucian  *  observes,  that  a  young  man,  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  .finds 
their  factions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  sur- 
prised afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
observe  that  punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
same  actions,  which  he  bad  been  taught  to  ascribe  to 
superior  beings.  The  contradiction  is  still  perhaps 
stronger  between  the  representations  given  us  by  some 
later  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  {generosity,  le- 

*  Nccyomanlia. 
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iiity,  impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  the  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us. ' 
Nothing  can  preserve  untainted  the  genuine  principles 
of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the 

'  Bacchus,  a  divine  being,  is  represented  by  the  heathen  mythology  as 
the  inventor  of  dancing  and  the  theatre.  Plays  were  anciently  even  a 
part  of  pubh'c  worship  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  often  employ- 
ed in  times  of  pestilence  to  appease  the  offended  deities.  But  they  have 
been  zealously  proscribed  by  the  godly  in  later  ages ;  and  the  play- house, 
according  to  a  learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

But  in  order  to  show  more  evidently  that  it  is  possible  for  a  religion 
to  represent  the  Divinity  in  still  a  more  immoral  and  unamiable  light 
than  he  was  pictured  by  the  ancients,  we  shall  cite  a  long  passage  from 
an  author  of  taste  and  imagination,  who  w^as  surely  no  enemy  to  Christi- 
anity. It  is  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudable  an  in- 
clination to  be  orthodox,  that  his  reason  never  found  any  difficulty,  even 
in  the  doctrines  which  freethinkers  scruple  the  most,  the  trinity,  incarna- 
tion, and  satisfaction :  His  humanity  alone,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  doctrines  of  eternal  reprobation 
and  predestination.  He  expresses  himself  thus  :  <  What  strange  ideas, ' 
says  he,  *  would  au  Indian  or  a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  our  holy 
religion,  if  they  judged  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  our  modem  free- 
thinkers, and  Pharisaical  doctors  of  all  sects  ?  According  to  the  odious 
and  too  vulgar  system  of  these  incredulous  scoffers  and  credulous  scrib- 
blers, * — <  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most  cruel,  unjust,  partial,  and  fan- 
tastical being.  He  created,  about  GOOO  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  placed  them  in  a  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
Tills  garden  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and  flowers. 
He  allowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this  beautiful  garden,  ex- 
cept one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a 
secret  virtue  of  preserving  them  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  of  exulting  tlieir  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.  The 
devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  woman  to 
cat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband  to  do  the  same.  To 
punish  tliis  slight  curiosity  and  natural  desire  of  life  and  knowledge, 
Ciod  not  only  threw  our  first  parents  out  of  paradise,  but  he  con- 
demned all  their  posterity  to  temporal  misery,  and  tlie  greatest  part  of 
thun  to  eternal  pains,  tliough  tlie  souls  of  these  innocent  children  have 
no  more  relation  to  that  Adiun  than  to  those  of  Nero  and  Mahomet;  since. 
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absolute  nec^wity  of  tkese  principles  to  the  existence 
of  society*  If  common  conception  Can  indulge  princes 
in  a  system  of  ethics,  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  should  regulate  private  persons,  how  much  more 
tliose  superior  beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  and  na^- 


according  to  the  scholastic  driTeUers,  ftbuUstB,  and  mythologists  all 
aoub  are  created  pare,  and  infused  immediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so 
soon  as  the  foetos  is  formed.  To  accompiish  the  bailNDOii%  partial  de- 
cree of  predestination  and  ttfnhttHaoap  Ood  abandoned  all  nations  to 
darkness,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  without  any  saving  knowledge  or 
salutary  graces  ;  unless  it  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chose  as 
his  peculiar  people.  This  chosen  nation  wa^  however,  the  most  stupid^ 
ungrateful,  rebellious,  and  perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thus 
kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human  species,  during  near  4O0O  years, 
in  a  reprobate  state,  he  changed  all  of  a  sudAen^  and  took  a  lancy  ton 
other  natloni  besides  the  Jewi^  Then  he  sent  hie  only  beg^otten  Son  to 
the  worid,  under  ahoman  form,  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  Tindic- 
tive  justice,  and  die  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  Very  few  nations,  howerer, 
have  heard  of  this  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  In  Invincible 
ignorance,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  anypoaaibffi^of  lemiisiea 
The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  heovd  ef  iihafve  changed  only  soma 
speculafnre  notions  about  God,  aUd  soine  eatenud  fornft  in  worship? 
For,  in  other  rsspeds,  the  bnik  of  Cfaiistiails  have  eontinuod  as  cam^ 
as  the  rsst  of  mankind  in  their  morals;  yea,  so  m«ch  the  more  psnrene 
and  criminal,  that  their  Hghts  were  greater.  Unless  it  be  a  very  smaU 
select  number,  all  other  Chrialiansy.like  the  Pagann^  wiU  belbr  ever 
damned  ;  the  grsat  sacrifice  ofibved  up  for  diem  wiU  beeome  vecd  and  of 
■o  cfleet;  God  will  take  delight  for 'ever  in  dieir  tonnenta  sbmI  Uaspbe- 
mies ;  and  though  he  can  by  one  Jl&i  change  their  hear  to,  yeC  Aey  wiU 
renuJn  for  ever  uneonverted  and  nnoonvcrtiblet  beeadse  he  will  be  for 
ever  unappeasable  and  inreooncilaablcr  It  is  tme^  that  all  this  makfls 
Gododieuf,  a  hater  of  souls  lather  than  a  lever  of  thcaa;.  n  cmel  vindic- 
tive tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  damon,  ratiier  thas  an  all  powea 
fal  beneficent  Father  of  spirits}  Yet  all  this  is  a  myitery.  He  has  ria- 
cret  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  are  impenetnUe;  and  thengh  he  a^ 
pears  unjust  and  barbarotts»  yet  we  must  bettere  the  oentney,  becauae 
what  i»  ii^yuslfce^  crime,  crnehy,  and  the  blarhaar  aaalice  in  ds^  ia  in  him 
justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.*—'  Thus  the  ineredokme  free- 
thinkers, the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fiuitasticak  docton,  llavto  dhiflgur- 
cd  and  dishonoured  the  sUbliAB  myMariea  of  eur  holy  fiMi}  thus  ih^ 
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ture,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us?  Su?U  super  is  sua 
jura. '  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to 
themselves. 


SECTION  XIV. 

BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS  *^ 

ON  MORALITY. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fact,  which  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature 
the  object  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  certain,  that  in  every 
religion,  however  sublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it 
gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the 
greatest  number,  will  still  seek  the  divine  favour,  not 
by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  accept* 

have  confounded  the  nature  of  good  and  evil ;  transformed  the  most 
monstrous  pas»ons  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in 
blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections,  what  makes 
the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The  grosser  pagans  contented 
themselves  with  divinising  lust,  incest,  and  adultery ;  but  the  predesti<v 
narian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty,  vnrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all 
the  blackest  vices.'— See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  philosophical  principles 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Part  II.  p.  401, 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Arminian  and  JMo- 
linist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter :  And  having  thus 
thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to 
advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is  a  kind  of  Origenitmf  and  supposes 
the  pre-existence  of  the  souls  both  of  men  and  be^stSy  and  the  etema^l 
salvation  and  conversion  of  all  men,  beasts  and  devils.  But  this  notion, 
being  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious ;  but  I  pretend  not  ta 
warrant  the  justness  of  them. 

■  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  50]. 

s  0  In  Edition  N,  it  stood  <  mo9t  ^w/nt/ar^  * 
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able  to  a  perfect  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obser- 
vauces,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecstacies,  or 
by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  absurd  opinions.  The 
least  part  of  the  Sadder,  as  well  as  of  the  PerUateuck^ 
consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we  may  also  be 
assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  observed 
and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked 
with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufferings 
to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend* 
ment.  They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  gene* 
ral  robbecs  of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice 
made  desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a  dictator,^ 
in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that  means, 
they  thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  appeased  their 
incensed  deity. 

In  ^gina,  one  faction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barba- 
rously and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  &r,  that 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they 
cut  off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and 
carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murder* 
ed  him.  By  this  impiety ^  says  Herodotus,*  (not  by  the 
other  many  cruel  assassinations)  they  offended  the  godSf 
and  contracted  an  ifiexpiable  guilt* 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
favour ;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  incul** 
cate  this  opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion ;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's 
prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition. 


!>  Called  PkUlpr  clavis  figends  ci|uss.    T.  LWiL  L  vil  c  3.     *  Lib.  wi, 
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tlicy  would  make  the  very  attendance  on  these  sermons 
the  essentials  of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in 
virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sublime  prologue  of 
Zaieucus's  ^  laws  inspired  not  the  Locrians,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of  the  measures 
of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the 
other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still 
one  may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  de- 
grade their  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves, 
and  consider  them  merely  as  a  species  of  human  crea- 
tures, somewhat  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so 
stupid,  as  tliat,  judging  by  his  natural  reason,  he  would 
not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the  most  valuable  quia- 
lities  which  any  person  could  possess.  Why  not  ascribe 
the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why  not  make  all 
religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in  these  at*- 
tainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  mo- 
rality is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is 
therefore  rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive 
penances  of  the  Brachmans  and  Talapoins  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which 
the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  cli- 
mates of  the  world,  remain  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  tliis  Rhama-- 
dan,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  practice  of 
any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  depraved 
of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
the  austerities  of  some  Roman  Catholics^  appear  more 


^  To  be  {bund  in  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
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disagreeable  than  meekness  and  benevolence*  In 
short,  all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever 
so  little  practice,  is  agreeable :  All  superstition  is  for 
ever  odious  and  burdensome. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  recdived  as  a 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties  which  a 
man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely 
owing  to  his  bene&ctor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be 
wanting  to  these  duties,  without  breaking  through  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.*  A  strong  inclination 
may  prompt  him  to  the  performance :  A  sentiment  of 
order  and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force  to  these  natu- 
ral ties :  And  the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn 
to  hb  duty  without  any  effort  or  endeavour*  Even 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more  austere,  and 
more  founded  on  reflection,  such  as  public  spirit,  filial 
duty,  temperance,  or  integrity;  the  moral  obligation,  in 
our  apprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to  religious 
merit :  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no  more 
than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has 
properly  performed  for  tlie  sake  of  this  deity,  or  which 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
protection.  He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine 
method  of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  hb  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for 
some  more  immediate  service  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  to  allay  those  terrors  with  which  he  is  haunt- 
ed. And  any  practice  recommended  to  him,  which 
either  serves  to  no  other  purpose  in  life,  or  offers  the 
strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations,  that  prac- 
tice he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of 
those  very  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso-* 
lutely  reject  it.  It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
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or  consideration.  And  if,  for  its  sake,  he  sacrifices 
much  of  his  ease  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears 
still  to  rise  upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  de- 
votion which  he  discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or 
paying  a  debt,  his  divinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him  ; 
because  these  acts  of  justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to 
perform,  and  what  many  would  have  performed,  were 
there  no  god  in  the  universe.  But  if  he  fast  a  day,  or 
give  himself  a  sound  whipping ;  this  has  a  direct  refe- 
rence, in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of  God.  No  other 
motive  could  engage  him  to  such  austerities.  By  these 
distinguished  marks  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired 
the  Divine  favour ;  and  may  expect,  in  recompense,  pro- 
tection and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness 
in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many 
instances,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  de- 
votion :  Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw 
any  certain  inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even 
though  he  himself  believe  them  sincere.  Nay,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  enormities  of  .the  blackest  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  superstitious  terrors,  and  in- 
crease the  religious  passion.  Bomilcar  having  formed 
a  conspiracy  of  assassinating  at  once  the  whole  senate 
of  Carthage,  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
lost  the  opportunity  from  a  continual  regard  to. omens 
and  prophecies.  Those  who  undertake  the  most  criminal 
and  most  dangerous  enterprises  are  commonly  the  most 
supcrstitiousy  as  an  ancient  historian  *  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual  faith  rise  with 
their  fears.  Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  esta- 
blished deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national  reli- 


1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv. 
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gion ;  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  dew  invent 
tions  of  this  kind,*  which  he  never  probably  had  dream^ 
ed  of,  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
crimes^  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which 
give  no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of- 
fences.    Whatever  weakens  or  dborders  the  internal 
frame,  promotes  the  interests  of  superstition :  And  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady 
virtue,  which  either  preserves  us  from  disastrous  me- 
lancholy accidents, '  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.     Du« 
ring  such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind,  these  spectres  of 
false  divinity  never  make  their  appearance.     On  the 
other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  natural 
undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and  anxious 
heart?,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  irom  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated, and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods 
which  we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.  Barbarity^ 
caprice ;  these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised, 
we  may  universally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character 
of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions^  Even  priests,  instead 
of  correcting  these  depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have 
often  been  found  ready  to  foster  and  encourage  them. 
The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  represented,  the 
more  tame  and  submissive  do  men  become  to  his  mi- 
nisters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  measures  of 
acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more  necessary  does  it 
become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and  yield  to 
tlieir  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.     Thus  it  may  be 

*  Cic  Catil.  i. ;  Sdlust  de  BeHo  CmtiL 
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allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally 
beget  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  mind^ 
and  springs  from  the  essential  and  universal  properties 
of  human  nature. 


SECTION  XV. 


GENERAL  COROLLARY. 


Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  unin- 
structed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  Sovereign 
Author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which 
they  are  so  much  familiarized ;  yet  it  scarcely  seems 
possible,  that  any  one  of  good  understanding  should 
reject  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A 
purpose,  an  intention,  a  design,  is  evident  in  every 
thing ;  and  when  our  comprehension  is  so  far  enlarged 
as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  system, 
we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest  conviction,  the  idea 
of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author.  The  uniform 
maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole  frame 
of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  lead  us  to 
conceive  this  intelligence  as  single  and  undivided, 
where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so  reason- 
able a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by 
discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  proofs  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose 
or  intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. 
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Good  and  ill  are  uniTersally  intenningled  and  con- 
founded :  happineBS  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  vir- 
tue and  vice*  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. 
AH  advantages  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  Am 
imiversal  compensation  prevails  in  all  oonditions  of 
l)eing  and  existence*  And  it  is  not  possible  fi>r  us,  by 
our  most  chimerical  wishes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  sta- 
tion or  situaticm  altogether  desirable.  The  draughts 
of  life,  according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed 
from  the  vessels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any 
cup  be  presented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as 
the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left-  handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small 
specimen  is  afforded  us,  the  sharper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law 
of  nature.  The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  mad- 
ness ;  the  highest  effusions  of  joy  produce  the  deepest 
melancholy ;  the  most  ravishing  pleasure)5  are  attended 
with  the  most  cruel  lassitude  and  disgust;  the  most 
flattering  hopes  make  way  for  the  severest  disappoint- 
ments. And,  in  general,  no  course  of  life  has  such 
safety  (for  happiness  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  the 
temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  fer  as 
possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  insensibility,  in 
every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishing, 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  prineiples  of  the* 
ism ;  it  may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  the  base,  die  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will 
be  equally  discovered  in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible,  in- 
telligent power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at 
least  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine 
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workman  has  set  upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely 
can  more  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  thus  selected 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  bear  the 
image  or  impression  of  the  universal  Creator.  But 
consult  this  image  as  it  appears  in  the  popular  religions 
of  the  world.  How  is  the  Deity  disfigured  in  our  re- 
presentations of  him  !  Wliat  caprice,  absurdity,  and 
immorality  are  attributed  to  him  !  How  much  is  he 
degraded  even  below  the  character  which  we  should 
naturally,  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense 
and  virtue  ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  from 
the  visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  su- 
blime a  principle  as  its  Supreme  Creator  !  But  turn  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  Survey  most  nations  and  most 
ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles  which  have,  in 
fact,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded that  they  are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams  : 
Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome 
whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serious, 
positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  dig« 
nifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  protestations  of  all  men  :  Nothing 
so  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their 
lives:  You  will  scarcely  think  that  they  repose  the 
smallest  confidence  in  them. 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security 
against  hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  tliat  they  have 
not  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest 
and  most  cultivated  understanding.     No  religious  pre- 
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cepts  SO  rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  most  voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  maxim  that  is 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion  :  If  you 
find  them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  de- 
grees removed  from  brutes* 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in 
some  theological  systems  ?  What  so  corrupt  as  some 
of  the  practices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
futurity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
vanished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  I 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicably 
mystery. .  Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment, 
appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 
concerning  this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opi- 
nion, that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be 
upheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing 
one  species  of  superstition  to  another,  set  them  a 
quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  during  their  fury  and 
contention,  happily  make  our  escape  into  the  calm, 
though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 
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ESSAY  I. 


OP  IMFUDEMCi:  AND  MODESTY.  » « 

'  I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion^  that  the  common 
complaints  against  Providence  are  ill-grounded^  and 
that  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  men  are  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  more  than  what  is  generaUy 
imagined.  There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  con* 
trary,  and  these  too  pretty  numerous ;  but  few  in  com* 
parison  of  the  instances  we  have  of  a  right  distribution 
of  prosperity  and  adversity :  nor^  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise  from  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs* 
To  be  endowed  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  to 
love  others,  will  almost  in&Ilibly  procure  love  and 
esteem,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance  in  life,  and 
facilitates  every  enterprise  and  undertaking,  besides 
the  satisfaction  which  immediately  results  from  it  The 
case  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  virtues.  Fro* 
sperity  is  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  attached 
to  virtue  and  merit ;  and  adversity,  in  like  manner^  t9 
vice  and  folly« 

"  ■  I        I   111  ■  II  mmmmmm^^ 

s  ^  This  Enay  occun  In  Enmoyt  A»  (^  D. 
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I  must,  however,  confess,  that  this  rule  admits  of  an 
exception  with  regard  to  one  moral  quality,  and  that 
modesty  has  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  a  man's  ta- 
lents, as  impudence  displays  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
has  been  the  only  cause  why  many  have  risen  in  the 
world,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth  and 
little  merit.  Such  indolence  and  incapacity  is  there  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  they  are  apt  to  receive 
a  man  for  whatever  he  h<ls  a  mind  to  put  himself  off 
for ;  and  admit  his  overbearing  airs  as  proofs  of  that 
merit  which  he  assumes  to  himself.  A  decent  assur- 
ance seems  to  be  the  natural  attendant  on  virtue,  and 
few  men  can  distinguish  impudence  from  it :  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  diffidence,  behig  the  natural  result  of  vice 
and  folly,  has  drawn  disgrace  upon  modesty,  which  in 
outward  appearance  so  nearly  resembles  it. 

'^  I  was  lately  lamenting  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  conceit,  that  popular  applause  should  be  be- 
stowed with  so  little  judgment,  and  that  so  many 
empty  forward  coxcombs  should  rise  up  to  a  figure  in 
the  world  :  upon  which  he  said  there  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  case.  Popular  fame^  says  be,  is  nothing 
but  breath  or  air ;  and  air  \ery  naturally  presses  into 


a  vacuum. "  * 


As  impudence,  though  really  a  vice,  has  the  sante 
effects  upon  a  man's  fortune  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  so 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained, and  is,  in  that  respect,  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  vices,  which  Hre  acquired  with  little  pains, 
and  continually  increase  upon  indulgetice.  Many  a 
man,  being  sensible  that  modesty  is  extremely  prejudi* 
cial  to  him  in  making  his  fortune,  has  resolved  to  be 

^  Tliis  paragraph  i$  oihUted  in  Ebitiqn  D.  > 
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impuclent,  and  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  such  people  have  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  but  have  been  obh'ged  to  re- 
lapse into  their  primitive  modesty.  Nothing  carries  a 
man  through  the  world  like  a  true  genuine  natural  im- 
pudence. Its  counterfeit  is  good  for  nothing,  nor  can 
ever  support  itself.  In  any  other  attempt,  whatever 
faults  a  man  commits  and  is  sensible  of,  he  is  so  much 
nearer  his  end.  But  when  he  endeavours  at  impu-* 
dence,  if  he  ever  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  failure  will  make  him  blush,  and  will  in- 
fallibly disconcert  him ;  afler  which  every  blush  is  a 
cause  for  new  blushes,  till  he  be  found  out  to  be  an 
arrant  cheat,  and  a  vain  pretender  to  impudence. 

If  any  tiling  can  give  a  modest  man  more  assurance, 
it  must  be  some  advantages  of  fortune,  which  chanc6 
procures  to  him«     Riches  naturally  gain  a  man  a  fit- 
Tourable  reception  in  the  world,  and  give  merit  a  dou- 
ble lustre,  when  a  person  is  endowed  with  it ;  and  they 
supply  its  place,  in  a  great  measure,  when  it  is  absent. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  what  airs  of  superiority  fools 
and  knaves,  with  large  possessions,  give  themselves 
above  men  of  the  greatest  merit  in  poverty.     Nor  do 
the  men  of  merit  make  any  strong  oppositioii  to  these 
usurpations;  or  rather  seem  to  favour  them  by  the 
modesty  of  their  behaviour.     Their  good  sense  and 
experience  make  them  diflSdent  of  their  judgment,  and 
cause  them  to  examine  every  thing  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.    As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments  makes  them  timorous  lest  they  commit 
faults,  and  lose  in  the  practice  of  the  world  that  inte- 
grity of  virtue,  so  to  speak,  of  which  they  are  so  jea- 
lous.   To  make  wisdom  agree  with  confidence,  is  as 
difficult  as  to  reconcile  vice  and  modesty. 
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These  are  the  reflections,  which  have  occurred  upon 
this  subject  of  impudence  and  modesty  :  and  I  hope 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  wrought 
into  the  following  allegory. 

Jupiter,  in  the  beginning,  joined  Virtue^  Wisdom, 
and  Confidence  together;  and  Vice^  Fully j  and  Diffi' 
dence ;  and  thus  connected,  sent  them  into  the  world. 
But  though  he  thought  that  he  had  matched  them  with 
great  judgment,  and  said  that  Cojifidence  was  the  na- 
tural companion  of  Virtue^  and  that  Vice  deserv^ed  to 
be  attended  with  Diffidence^  they  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore dissension  arose  among  them.  Wisdom^  who  was 
the  guide  of  the  one  company,  was  always  accustomed, 
before  she  ventured  upon  any  road,  however  beaten, 
to  examine  it  carefully,  to  inquire  whither  it  led,  what 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  hinderances  might  possibly  or 
probably  occur  in  it.  In  these  deliberations  she  usual- 
ly consumed  some  time ;  which  delay  was  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Corifidenccy  who  was  always  inclined  to 
hurry  on,  without  much  forethought  or  deliberation,  in 
the  first  road  he  met.  Wisdom  and  Virtue  were  insepa- 
xable :  but  Co7ifidence  one  day,  following  his  impetuous 
nature,  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his  guides 
and  companions ;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
company,  he  never  inquired  after  them,  nor  ever  met 
with  them  more.  In  like  manner,  the  other  society, 
though  joined  by  Jupiter,  disagreed  and  separated.  As 
Folly  saw  very  little  way  before  her,  she  had  nothing  to 
tletermine  concerning  the  goodness  of  roads,  nor  could 
give  the  preference  to  one  above  another;  and  this 
,want  of  resolution  was  increased  by  Diffidence^  who, 
with  her  doubts  and  scruples,  always  retarded  the 
journey.  This  was  a  great  annoyance  to  Vice^  who 
loved  not  to  hear  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  was 
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never  satisfied  without  his  full  career^  in  wimtever  his 
inclinations  led  him  to.  Folly^  he  knew,  though  she 
harkened  to  Diffidence^  would  be  easily  managed  when 
alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  vicious  horse  throws  his 
rider,  he  openly  beat  away  his  controller  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  Follyj  from 
whom  he  is  inseparable.  Confidence  imA.  Diffidence  be- 
ing, after  this  manner,  both  thrown  loose  from  their  re- 
spective companies,  wandered  for  some  time;  till  at 
last  chance  led  them  at  the  same  time  to  one  village. 
Confidence  went  directly  up  to  the  great  house,  which  be- 
longed to  Wealthy  the  lord  of  the  village;  and,  witliout 
staying  for  a  poller,  intruded  himself  immediately  into 
the  innermost  apartments,  where  he  found  Vice  and 
Folly  well  received  before  him.  He  joined  the  train  ; 
recommended  himself  very  quickly  to  his  landlord; 
and  entered  into  such  familiarity  with  Vice^  that  he 
was  inlisted  in  the  same  company  with  Folly.  They 
were  frequent  guests  to  Wealthy  and  from  that  moment 
inseparable.  Diffidence^  in  the  mean  time,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  great  house,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
from  Poverty^  one  of  the  tenants ;  and  entering  the  cot- 
tage, found  Wisdom  and  Virtue^  who,  being  repulsed 
by  the  landlord,  had  retired  tliither.  Virtue  took  com- 
passion of  her,  and  Wisdom  found,  from  her  temper, 
that  she  would  easily  improve ;  so  they  admitted  her 
into  their  society.  Accordingly,  by  their  means,  she 
altered  in  a  little  time  somewhat  of  her  manner,  and 
becoming  much  more  amiable  and  engaging,  was  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Modesty.  As  ill  company  has  a 
greater  effect  than  good.  Confidence^  though  more  re- 
fractory to  counsel  and  example,  degenerated  so  far  by 
the  society  of  Vice  and  Folly^  as  to  pass  by  the  name 
of  Impudence.    Mankind^  who  saw  these  societies  a3 
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Jujiiter  first  joined  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  these 
mutual  desertions,  are  thereby  led  into  strange  mis- 
takes; and,  wherever  they  see  Impudence^  make  ac- 
count of  finding  Virtue  and  Wisdom :  and  wherever 
they  observe  Modesty^  call  her  attendants  Vice  and 
Folly. 


ESSAY  II. 


OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE.  »  * 

I  KNOW  not  whence  it  proceeds,  that  women  are  so 
apt  to  take  amiss  every  thing  which  is  said  in  dispa* 
ragement  of  the  married  state ;  and  always  consider  a 
satire  upon  matrimony  as  a  satire  upon  themselves.  Do 
they  mean,  that  they  are  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned, and  that,  if  a  backwardness  to  enter  into- that 
state  should  prevail  in  the  world,  they  would  be  the 
the  greatest  sufferers  ?  or,  are  they  sensible,  that  mis- 
fortunes and  miscarriages  of  the  married  state  are 
owing  more  to  their  sex  than  to  ours?  I  hopethey  do  not 
intend  to  confess  either  of  these  two  particulars,  or  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  their  adversaries  the  men^ 
as  even  to  allow  them  to  suspect  it. 

"  I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  complying  with  this 
humour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  writing  a  panegyric  upon 
marriage;  but  in  looking  around  for  materials  they  seem* 
ed  to  be  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  refl^tionsj  I  found  that  I  was  as  much  disposed 
to  write  a  satire,  which  might  be  placed  on  the  oppo- 

*  s  EbiTiovs  A,  C,  D. 
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site  pages  of  the  panegyric ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that  as 
satire  is,  on  most  occasions,  more  read  than  panegyric, 
I.  should  have  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  good 
by  this  expedient*  To  misrepresent  facts  is  what,  I 
know,  they  will  not  require  of  me.  I  must  be  more  a 
friend  to  truth,  than  even  to  them,  where  their  inter- 
ests are  opposite* 

I  shall  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  sex  complains 
of  most  in  the  married  state ;  and  if  they  be  disposed 
to   satisfy  us  in  this   particular,    all   the   other   dif- 
ferences will  easily  be  accommodated.    If  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, 'tis  their  love  of  dominion  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  though  it  is  very  likely,  that  they  will 
think  it  an  unreasonable  love  of  it  in  us,  which  makes 
us  insist  so  much  upon  that  point*     However  this  may 
be,  no  passion  seems  to  have  more  influence  on  fe- 
male minds  than  this  for  power :  and  there  is  a  remark-* 
able  instance  in  history  of  its  prevailing  above  an- 
otlier  passion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  sup- 
posed a  proper  counterpoise  for  it*     We  are  told,  that 
all  the  women  in  Scythia  once  conspired  against  the 
men,  and  kept  the  secret  so  well  that  they  executed  their 
design  before  they  were  suspected.   They  surprised  the 
men  in  drink,  or  asleep ;  bound  them  all  fast  in  chains, 
and  having  called  a  solemn  council  of  the  whole  sex,  it 
was  debated  what  expedient  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  present  advantage,  and  prevent  their  falling  again 
into  slavery*  To  kill  all  Uie  men  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
relish  of  any  part  of  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  formerly  received;  and  they  were  afterwards 
pleased  to  make  a  great  merit  of  this  lenity  of  theirs.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
inale  sex,  and  thereby  resign  in  all  future  time  the  va- 
nity which  they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,'  in  order 
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to  secure  their  authority.  We  must  no  longer  pretend 
to  dress  and  show,  said  they ;  but  then  we  shall  be  free 
from  slavery.  We  shall  hear  no  more  tender  sighs, 
but  in  return  we  shall  hear  no  more  imperious  com- 
mands. Love  must  for  ever  leave  us ;  but  he  will  carry 
subjection  along  with  him. 

disregarded  by  someas  an  unlucky  circumstance,  since 
the  women  were  resolved  to  maim  the  men,  and  deprive 
them  of  some  of  their  senses,  in  order  to  render  them 
humble  and  dependent,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  could 
not  serve  their  purpose,  since  it  is  probable  the  females 
would  rather  have  attacked  that  than  the  sight ;  and,  I 
think,  it  is  agreed  among  ihe  learned,  that,  in  a  married 
state,  it  is  not  near  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  lose 
the  former  senses  as  the  latter.  However  this  may  be, 
we  are  told  by  modern  anecdotes,  that  some  of  the 
Scythian  women  did  secretly  spare  their  husbands' 
eyes ;  persuming,  I  suppose,  that  they  could  govern 
them  as  well  by  means  of  that  sense  as  without  it. 
But  so  incorrigible  and  untractable  were  these  men, 
that  their  wives  were  all  obliged,  in  a  few  years,  as 
their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
j)le  of  their  sisters :  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
do  in  a  state  where  the  female  sex  had  once  got  the 
superiority. 

I  know  not  if  our  Scottish  ladies  derive  any  thing  of 
this  humour  from  their  Scythian  ancestors ;  but  I  must 
confess,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
very  well  pleased  to  take  a  fool  for  her  mate,  that  she 
might  govern  with  the  less  controul ;  and  could  not  but 
think  her  sentiments,  in  this  respect,  still  more  barbar- 
ous than  those  of  the  Scythian  women  above  mention- 
ed ;  as  much  as  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  body. 
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But  to  be  just,  and  to  lay  the  bldme  more  equally,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  our  sex,  if  the  women  be  so 
fond  of  rule ;  and  that  if  we  did  not  abuse  our  authori- 
ty, they  would  never  tliink  it  worth  while  to  dispute  it. 
Tyrants,  we  know,  produce  rebels ;  and  all  history  in- 
forms us,  that  rebels,  when  they  prevail,  are  apt  to  be- 
come tyrants  in  their  turn.  For  this  reason  I  could 
wish  there  were  no  pretensions  to  authority  on  either 
side,  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  with  perfect 
equality,  as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  same 
body.  Apd  to  induce  both  parties  to  embrace  those 
amicable  sentiments,  I  shall  deliver  to  them  Plato's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philosopher, 
were  not,  in  their  origin,  divided  into  male  and  female, 
as  at  present ;  but  each  individual  person  was  a  com- 
pound of  both  sexes,  and  was  in  himself  both  husband 
and  wife,  melted  down  into  one  living  creature.  This 
union,  no  doubt,  was  very  entire,  and  the  parts  very 
well  adjusted  together,  since  there  resulted  a  perfect 
harmony  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  although  they 
were  obliged  to  be  inseparable  companions.  And  so 
great  were  the  harmony  and  happiness  flowing  from  it, 
that  the  Androgynes  (for  so  Plato  calls  them)  or  men- 
women,  became  insolent  upon  their  prosperity,  and  re- 
belled against  the  gods.  To  punish  them  for  this  te- 
merity, Jupiter  could  contrive  no  better  expedient  than 
to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the  female,  and  make  two 
imperfect  beings  of  the  compound,  which  was  before  so 
perfect*  Hence  the  origin  of  men  and  women,  as  dis- 
tinct creatures.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  division,  so 
lively  is  our  remembrance  of  the  happiness  which  we 
enjoyed  in  our  primeval  state,  that  we  are  never  at  rest 
in  this  situation ;  but  each  of  these  halves  is  continually 
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searching  through  the  wliole  species  to  find  the  other 
luilf,  which  was  broken  from  it ;  and  when  they  meet, 
they  join  again  with  the  greatest  fondness  and  sympa- 
thy. But  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
this  particular ;  that  they  take  for  their  half  what  no 
way  corresponds  to  them ;  and  that  the  parts  do  not 
meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  usual  in  frac- 
tures. In  this  case  the  union  is  soon  dissolved,  and 
each  part  is  set  loose  again  to  liiuit  for  its  lost  half, 
joining  itself  to  every  one  whom  it  meets,  by  way  of 
trial,  and  enjoying  no  rest  till  its  perfect  sympathy  with 
its  partner  shows  that  it  has  at  last  been  successful  in 
its  endeavours. 

Were  I  disposed  to  carry  on  this  fiction  of  Plato* 
which  accounts  for  the  mutual  love  betwixt  the  sexes 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  I  would  do  it  by  the  follow- 
ing allegory. 

When  Jupiter  had  separated  the  male  from  the  fe- 
male, and  had  quelled  their  pride  and  ambition  by  so 
severe  an  operation,  he  could  not  but  repent  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  compassion  on  poor 
mortals,  who  were  now  become  incapable  of  any  repose 
or  tranquillity.  Such  cravings,  such  anxieties,  such 
necessities  arose,  as  made  them  curse  their  creation, 
and  think  existence  itself  a  punishment.  In  vain  had 
they  recourse  to  every  other  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. In  vain  did  they  seek  after  every  pleasure  of 
sense,  and  every  refinement  of  reason.  Nothing  could 
fill  that  void  which  they  felt  in  their  hearts,  or  supply 
the  loss  of  their  partner,  who  was  so  fatally  separated 
from  them.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  and  to  bestow 
some  comfort,  at  least,  on  the  human  race  in  their  for- 
lorn sitiiation,  Jupiter  sent  down  Love  and  Hymen,  to 
collect  the  broken  halves  of  human  kind,  and  piece 
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them  together   in   the  best  manner  possible.     These 
^wo  deities  found  such  |i  prompt  disposition  in  mankind 
to  unite  again  in  their  primeval  stat^^  that  they  proceedf 
ed  on  their  work  with  wonderful  success  for  some  time, 
till,  at  last)  from  many  unlucky  accidents,  dissension 
arose  betwixt  them.     The  chief  counsellor  and  favour- 
ite  of  Hymen  was  Care,  who  was  continually  filling 
bis  patron's  head  with  prospects  of  futurity,  a  settle- 
i^enU  family,  childrei)?  servants ;  so  that  little  else  was 
regarded  in  all  the  matches  they  mad$.     On  the  other 
hand,  Love  had  chosen  Pleasure  for  his  favourite,  who 
was  as  pernicious  a  counsellor  as  the  other,  and  would 
never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  present  momen« 
tary  gratification,  or  the  satisfying  of  the  prevailing  in- 
clination.    These  two  favourites   became,  in  a  little 
time,  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  tlieir  undertak- 
ings.    No  sooner  had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves, 
which  he  was  cementing  together,  and  forming  to  a 
close  union,  but  Care  insinuates  himself,  and  bringing 
Hymen  along  with  him,  dissolves  the  union  produced 
by  Love,  and  joins  each  half  to  some  other  half,  which 
he  had  provided  for  it.     To  be  revenged  of  this,  Plea« 
sure  creeps  in  upon  a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen ; 
and  calling  Love  to  his  assistance,  they  underhand  con- 
trive to  join  each  half,  by  secret  links,  to  halves  which 
Hymen  was  wh<^y  unacquainted  with.    It  was  not  long 
before  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  and  such  complaints  arose  before  the  throne 
of  Jupiter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon  the  offend- 
ing parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.     After  hearing  the  plead- 
ings on  both  sides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcile- 
ment betwixt  Love  asd  Hymen,  as  the  only  expedient 
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for  giving  happiness  to  mankind  ;  and  that  he  miglit  be 
sure  this  reconcilement  should  be  durable,  he  laid  his 
strict  injunctions  on  them  never  to  join  any  halveji 
without  consulting  their  favourites  Care  and  Pleasure, 
and  obtaining  the  consent  of  both  to  the  conjunction. 
Where  this  order  is  strictly  observed,  the  Androgyne 
is  perfectly  restored,  and  the  human  race  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  as  in  their  primeval  state.  The  seam 
is  scarce  perceived  that  joins  the  two  beings ;  but  both 
of  them  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  happy  crea- 
ture. 


ESSAY  III. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY.  »  5 

There  is  nothing  which  I  would  recommend  more 
earnestly  to  my  female  readers  than  the  study  of  histo- 
ry, as  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  the  best  suited  both 
to  their  sex  and  education,  much  more  instructive  than 
their  ordinary  booHs  of  amusement,  and  more  enter- 
taining than  those  serious  compositions,  which  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  their  closets.  Among  other  impor- 
tant truths,  which  they  m^y  learn  from  history,  they 
may  be  informed  of  two  particulars,  the  knowledge  of 
which  mjiy  contribute  very  much  to  their  quiet  and  re- 
pose. That  our  sex,  as  well  as  their's,  are  far  from 
being  such  perfect  creatures  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
and  that  Love  js  not  the  only  passipn  which  governs 
the  male  world,  but  is  often  overcome  by  avarice,  am- 
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bition,  vanity,  and  a  thousand  other  passions*  Whe- 
ther they  be  the  false  representations  of  mankind  in 
those  two  particulars,  which  endear  novels  and  romances 
so  much  to  the  fair  sex,  I  know  not;  but  must  confess^ 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  have  such  an  aversion  to 
matter  of  fact^  and  such  an  appetite  for  falsehood.  I 
remember  I  was  once  desired  by  a  young  beauty,  for 
whom  I  had  some  passion,  to  send  her  some  novels  and 
romances  for  her  amusement  to  the  country  |  but  was 
not  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  the  advantage,  which  such 
a  course  of  reading  might  have  given  m^  being  re^ 
solved  not  to  make  use  of  poisoned  arms  against  hen 
I  therefore  sent  ber  Plutarch's  Lives,  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
them  fi^m  beginning  to  end*  She  perused  them  very 
Attentively,  tQl  she  came  to  the  lives  of  Alexander  and 
Csesiu*,  whose  names  she  had  heard  of  by  accident,  and 
then  returned  me  the  book,  vith  many  reproaches  for 
deceiving  her. 

I  may,  indeed,  be  iold,  that  the  fair  sex  have  no  such 
aversion  to  history  as  I  have  represented,  provided  it 
be  ktre^  history,  and  contain  some  memorable  transac- 
tion proper  to  excite  their  curiosity.  But  as  I  do  not 
find  that  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  history,  is  at  all 
regarded  in  these  anecdotes^  I  cannot  admit  of  this  as 
a  ]ntef  of  their  passion  for  that  study.  However  this 
may  De,  I  see  not  why  the  same  curiosity  might  not 
receive  a  more  proper  direction,  and  lead  them  to  de- 
sire accounts  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages,  as  well  as 
of  their  cotemporaries.  What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether 
Fulvia  entertains  a  secret  commerce  of  love  with  Phi- 
lander, or  not  ?  Has  she  not  equal  reason  to  be  pleased, 
when  she  is  informed  (what  is  whispered  about  among 
historians)  that  Cato*s  sister  had  an  intrigue  with  Ca^ 
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sar,  and  palmed  her  son,  Marcus  Brutus,  upon  her 
husband  for  his  own,  though  in  reality  he  was  her  gal- 
lant's ?  And  are  not  the  loves  of  Messalina  or  Julia  as 
proper  subjects  of  discourse  as  any  intrigue  that  this 
city  has  produced  of  late  years  ? 

But  }  know  not  whence  it  comes  that  I  have  been 
thus  seduced  into  a  kind  of  raillery  against  the  ladies; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  which 
makes  the  person,  who  is  the  favourite  of  the  company^ 
be  often  the  object  of  their  good-natured  jests  and  plea- 
santries. We  are  pleased  to  address  ourselves  after  any 
manner  to  one  who  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  presume^  that  nothing  will  be  taken  amiss  by  a 
person,  who  is  secure  of  the  good  opinion  and  affec- 
tions of  every  one  present  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
handle  my  subject  more  seriously,  and  shall  point  out 
the  many  advantages,  which  flow  from  the  study  of  his* 
tory,  and  show  how  well  suited  it  is  to  every  one,  but 
particularly  to  those  who  are  debarred  thie  severer  stu- 
dies, by  the  tenderness  of  their  complexion,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  education^  The  advantages  found  in 
history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds,  as  it  amuses  the  fan- 
cy, as  it  improves  the  imderstanding,  and  as  it  strength- 
ens virtue. 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind,  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  world,  and  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  inikncy, 
making  the  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  to  see  the  policy  of  government,  and  the  civility 
of  conv.ersat]on  refining  by  degrees,  and  every  thing 
which  is  ornamental  to  human  life  advancing  toward  its 
perfection  ?  To  remark  the  rise,  progress,  declension, 
and  final  extinction  of  the  most  flourishing  empires.; 
the  virtues  which  contributed  to  their  greatness,  and 
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the  vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin  ?  In  short,  to  see 
all  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  pass. 
as  it  were^  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises  which,  during 
their  lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgment  of  the 
beholders.  What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  mag- 
nificedty  so  various,  so  interesting?  What  amusement, 
either  of  the  senses  or  imagination^  can  be  compared 
with  it  ?  Shall  those  trifling  pastimes,  which  engross  so 
much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ?  How  perverse 
must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so  wrong  a  choice 
of  pleasures  ? 

But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  call  erudition,  and  value  so  highly, 
is  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts. 
An  extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of 
letters ;  but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance 
in  persons,  of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  together 
with  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
woman  may  behave  herself  with  good  manners,  and 
have  even  some  vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit ;  but  where 
her  mind  is  so  unfurnished,  it  is  impossible  her  con- 
versation can  afford  any  entertainment  to  men  of  sense 
and  reflection. 

I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part 
of  knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts, 
and  afibrds  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever 
children  in  understanding,  were  it  not  for  this  inven- 
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lion,  which  extends  our  experience  to  all  past  ages, 
luid  to  the  most  distant  nations ;  making  them  contri- 
bute as  much  to  our  improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they 
had  actually  lain  under  our  observation.  A  man  ac- 
quainted with  history  may,  in  some  respect,  be  said  to 
have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
been  making  continual  additions  to  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  experience,  which 
is  acquired  by  history,  above  what  is  learned  by  the 
practice  of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with 
human  affairs,  without  diminishing  in  the  least  from 
the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  virtue.     And  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  know  not  any  study  or  .occupation  so  unexcep- 
tionable as  history  in  this  particular.     Poets  can  paiiit 
virtue  in  the  most  charming  colours ;  but  as  they  ad- 
dress themselves  entirely  to  the  passions,  they  often 
become  advocates  for  vice.     Even  philosophers  are  apt 
to  bewilder  themselves  in  the  subtility  of  their  specula- 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
reality  of  all  moral  distinctions.     But  I  think  it  a  re- 
mark worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative,  that  the 
historians  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  the 
true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented  it  in 
its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  their 
judgments  of  particular  persons.     Machiavel  himself 
discovers  a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  in  his  history  of 
Florence.     When  he  talks  as  a  politician,  in  his  gene- 
ral reasonings,  he  considers  poisoning,  assassination, 
and  perjury,,  as  lawful  arts  of  power;  but  when  he  speaks 
as  an  historian,  in  his  particular  narrations,  he  shows 
so  keen  an  indignation  against  vice,  and  so  warm  an 
approbation  of  virtue  in  many  passages,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  applying  to  him  that  remark  of  Horace, 
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that  if  you  chase  away  Nature,  though  with  ever  so  great 
indignity,  she  will  always  return  upon  you.  Nor  is  this 
combination  of  historians  in  favour  of  virtue,  at  all  dif- 
ficult  to  be  accounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business 
enters  into  life  and  action,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider 
the  characters  of  men,  as  they  have  relation  to  his  in* 
terest,  than  as  they  stand  in  themselves ;  and  has  his 
judgment  warped  on  every  occasion  by  the  violence  of 
Jiis  passion.  When  a  philosopher  contemplates  cba^ 
racters  and*manners  in  his  closet,  the  general  abstract 
view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  so  cold  and  unmov*- 
ed,  that  the  sentiments  of  nature  have  no  room  to  play, 
and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue. History  keeps  inajiist  medium  between  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in.  their  true  point  of 
view.  The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers, 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  characters  and  events^ 
to  have  a  lively  sentiment  of  blame  or  praise :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  no  particular  interest  or  concern 
to  pervert  their  judgment* 

Vere  yoccs  turn  demum  pcctoro  ab  imo 
EUciuntur. 


ESSAY  IV. 


OF  AVARICE.  •  « 


It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate 
fvery  character,  and  draw  their  fop  or  coward  with 
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Stronger  features  than  are  any  where  to  be  met  with  in 
nature.  This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  stage  has 
been  often  compared  to  the  painting  for  cupolas  and 
ceilings,  where  the  colours  are  overcharged,  and  every 
part  is  drawn  excessively  large,  and  beyond  nature/ 
The  figures  seem  monstrous  and  disproportioned,  when 
seen  too  nigh;  but  become  natural  and  regular,  when  set 
at  a  distance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  surveyed.  For  a  like  reason ^ 
when  characters  are  exhibited  in  theatrical  representa- 
tions, the  want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner,  the 
personages ;  and  rendering  them  more  cold  and  unen- 
tertaining,  makes  it  necessary  to  compensate,  by  the 
force  of  colouring,  what  they  want  in  substance.  Thus 
we  find  in  common  liie,  that  when  a  man  once  allows 
himself  to  depart  from  truth  in  his  narrations,  he  never 
lean  keep  within  bounds  of  probability ;  but  adds  still 
some  new  circumstance  to  render  his  stories  more  mar- 
vellous, and  to  satisfy  his  imagination.  Two  men  in 
buckram  suits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  FalstafF,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  only  one  vice,  which  mav  be  found  in  life 
with  as  strong  features,  and  as  high  a  colouring  as  need 
be  employed  by  any  satirist  or  comic  poet ;  and  that  is 
Avarice.  Every  day  we  meet  with  men  of  immense 
fortunes,  without  hei|:3>  t^njl  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  who  refuse  themselves  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  go  911  heaping  possessions  on  posses- 
sions under  all  the  real  pressures  of  the  severest  pover- 
ty. An  old  usurer,  says  the  story,  lying  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, was  presented  by  the  priest  with  the  crucifix  to 
y/orship.  He  opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  he  ex- 
pires, considers  t]ie  crucifix,  and  cries,  These  jewels  are 
vot  tnie;  I  can  only  lend  (en  pistoles  \ipon  stick  a  pledge. 
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This  was  .probably  the  invention  of  some  epigramma- 
tist;  and  yet  every  one,  from  his  own  experience,  may 
be  able  to  recollect  almost  as  strong  instances  of  perse- 
verance  in  avarice.  It  is  commonly  reported  of  a  fa-. 
nious  miser  in  this  city,  that  finding  himself  near  death, 
he  sent  for  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  gave  them  a 
bill  of  an  hundred  pounds,  payable  after  his  decease,,: 
which  sum  he  intended  should  be  disposed  of  in  chari- 
table uses ;  but  scarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders 
them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers  them  ready  money 
if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the  sum.  Another, 
noted  miser  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his 
heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  building  an  hospital, 
protracted  the  drawing  of  his  will  from  day  to  day ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  if  those  interested  in  it  had  not 
paid  for  the  drawing  of  it,  he  would  have  died  intestate.. 
In  short,  none  of  the  most  furious  excesses  of  love  and 
ambition  are,  in  any  respect,  to  be  compared  to  the  ex^ 
iremes  of  avarice. 

The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  avarice  is,  that 
it  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tem- 
pers, where  all  the  other  affections  are  extinct ;  and  the 
mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  some  pa&9 
sion  or  pursuit,  at  last  finds  out  this  monstrously  ab* 
surd  one,  which  suits  the  coldness  and  inactivity  of  its 
temper.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  very  extraordinary, 
that  so  frosty,  spiritless  a  passion  should  be  able  to 
carry  us  further  than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and  plea- 
sure. But  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  find,  that  this  very  circumstance  renders  the 
explication  of  the  case  more  easy.  When  the  temper 
is  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  it  naturally  shoots  out 
more  ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior  passions  to 
CQunterbalance,  in  some  degree,  its  predominant  incli- 
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nation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  of  that  temper 
however  bent  on  any  pursuit,  tp  be  deprived  of  all  sensis 
of  shame,  or  all  regard  to  sentiments  of  mankind.  His 
fl'iends  must  have  some  influence  over  him  ;  and  other 
considerations  are  apt  to  have  their  weight.  AH  this 
serves  to  restrain  him  within  some  bounds.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  avaricious  man,  being,  from  the  cold-!- 
ness  of  his  temper,  without  regard  to  reputation,  to 
friendship  or  to  pleasure,  should  be  carried  so  far  by 
his  prevailing  inclination,  and  should  display  his  pase- 
S}ion  in  such  surprising  instances. 

Accordingly,  we  find  no  vice  so  irreclaiinable  as  ava^ 
rice ;  and  though  ther^  scarcely  has  been  a. moralist  or 
philosopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  who  has  not  levelled  a  stroke  at  it,  we  hardly  find 
a  single  instance  of  any  person's  being  cured  of  iu 
For  this  reason,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve  of  tbos^ 
who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humour,  than  of  those  who 
treat  it  in  a  serious  manner.  There  being  so  little  hopes 
of  doing  good  to  the  people  infected  with  this  vipe,  I 
would  have  the  rest  of  mankind  at  least,  diverted 
by  our  manner  of  exposing  it ;  as  indeed  there  is  no 
kind  of  diversion,  pf  which  they  seem  so  willing  to 
partake. 

Among  the  iables  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  there  i% 
one  levelled  against  ava^rice,  which  seems  to  me  more 
natural  and  easy  than  mosi:  of  the  fables  of  that  ing&> 
nious  author.  A  miser,  says  he,  being  dead,  and  fairly 
interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  desiring  to  be 
ferried  over  along  ^ith  the  other  ghosts.  Charon  de- 
mands his  fare,  and  is  surprised  tp  see  the  miser,  rather 
than  pay  it,  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swim 
over  to  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamomr 
and  opposition  that  could  be  m^de  to  him.     All  hell 
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was  in  an  uproar ;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  medi- 
tating some  punishment  suitable  to  a  crime  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall 
he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  trem*. 
ble  below  the  precipice  in  compaay  with  the  Danaides  ? 
Or  assist  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  stone?  No,  says 
Minost  none  of  these.  We  must  invent  some  severer 
punishment  Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the^  earth,  to  see 
the  use  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  design  of  setting 
myself  in  opposition  to  this  celebrated  author,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  deliver*  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to 
expose  the  same  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was 
taken  from  these  lines  of  Mr  Pope : 

Pamn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slare  that  dl^  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indictment 
against  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  counsel  and  advice  in  tempting, 
inducing,  persuading,  and  traitorously  seducing  the 
children  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  detestable  crime 
of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  the  body,  ran- 
sack her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treasure*  Tlie  in- 
dictment was  very  long  and  verbose :  but  we  must 
omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and  synonymous 
terms,  not  to  tire  our  readers  too  much  with  our  tale. 
Avarice,  being  called  before  Jupiter  to  answer  to  this 
charge,  had  not  much  to  say  in  her  own  defence.  The 
injury  was  clearly  proved  upon  her.  The  fact,  indeed 
was  notorious,  and  the  injury  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated. When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  demanded  jus- 
tice, Jupiter  very  readily  gave  sentence  in  her  favour ; 
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and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpose — That,  since  .dame 
Avarice,  the  defendant,  had  thus  grievously  injured  dame 
Earth,  the  phiintiff,  she  was  hereby  ordered  to  take  that 
treasure,  of  which  she  had  feloniously  robbed  the  said 
plaintiff  by  ransacking  her  bosom,  and  restore  it  back 
to  her  without  diminution  or  retention.  From  this 
sentence  it  will  follow,  says  Jupiter  to  the  by-standers, 
that  in  all  future  ages,  the  retainers  of  Avarice  shall 
bury  and  conceal  their  riches,  and  thereby  restore  ta 
the  earth  what  they  take  from  her. 


ESSAY  V. 
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The  elegant  part  of  mankind,  who  are  not  immersed 
in  mere  animal  life,  but  employ  themselves  in  the  ope^ 
rations  of  the  mind,  may  be  divided  into  the  leagued 
and  conversible.  The  learned  are  such  as  have  chosen 
for  their  portion  the  higher  and  more  difficult  opera- 
tions of  the  miqd,  ivhich  require  leisure  and  so* 
litude,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection,  without 
long  preparation  and  severe  labour.  The  conversible 
world  join  to  a  sociable  disposition,  and  a  taste  for  plea- 
sure, an  inclination  for  the  efisier  and  more  gentle  ex- 
ercises of  the  understanding,  for  obvious  reflections  on 
human  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  common  life,  and  for 
observation  of  the  blemishes  or  perfections  of  the  par- 
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ticular  objects  that  surround  them.  Such  subjects  of 
thought  furnish  not  sufficient  employment  in  solitude^ 
but  require  the  company  andxonversation  of  our  felr* 
low  creatures,  to  render  them  a  proper  exercise  for  the 
mind;  and  this  brings  mankind  together  in  society^ 
where  every  one  displays  his  thoughts  in  observations 
in  the  best  manner  he  is  able,  and  mutually  gives  and 
receives  information,  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  separation  of  the  learned  from  the  conversible 
world  seems  to  have  been  the  great  defect  of  the  last  age^ 
and  must  have  had  a  very  bad  influence  both  on  books 
and  company :  for  what  possibility  is  there  of  finding 
topics  of  conversation  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  rar 
tional  creatures,  without  having  recourse  sometimes  to 
history,  poetry,  politics,  and  the  more  obvious  princi- 
ples, at  least,  of  philos<^hy  ?  Must  our  whole  discourse 
be  a  continued  series  of  gossipping  stories  and  idle  re«- 
tnarks  ?  Must  the  muid  never  rise  higher^  but  be  per- 
petually 


StunM  and  worn  out  witii  endleM  chat. 
Of  WiU  did  tbis,  and  Nan  did  that  ? 


This  would  be  to  render  the  time  spent  in  company 
the  most  unentertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  unprofit- 
able, part  of  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  learning  has  been  as  great  a  loser 
by  being  shut  up  in  colleges  and  cells,  and  secluded 
from  the  world  and  good  company.  By  that  means 
every  part  of  what  we  call  belles  lettres  became  totally 
barbarous,  being  cultivated  by  men  without  any  taste 
for  life  or  manners,  and  without  that  liberty  and  faci- 
lity of  thought  and  expression  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  conversation.      Even  philosophy  went   to 
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wreck  by  this  moping  recluse  method  of  study,  and 
became  as  chimerical  in  lier  conclusions,  as  she  was 
unintelligible  in  her  style  and  manner  of  delivery ;  and, 
indeed,  what  could  be  expected  from  men  who  never 
consulted  experience  in  any  of  their  reasonings,  or  who 
never  searched  for  that  experience,  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  in  common  life  and  conversation  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  observe,  that  men  of  let* 
ters  in  this  age  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  shy- 
ness and  bashfulness  of  temper,  which  kept  them  at  a 
distance  from  mankind ;  and,  at  the  same  tirne^  that 
men  of  the  world  are  proud  of  borrowing  from  books 
their  most  agreeable  topics  of  conversation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  league  between  the  learned  and  con* 
vcrsible  worlds,  which  is  so  happily  begun,  will  be  still 
farther  improved  to  their  mutual  advantage;  and  to 
that  end,  1  know  nothing  more  advantageous  than  such 
Essays  as  those  with  which  I  endeavour  to  entertain 
the  public.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  consider  myself 
as  a  kind  of  resident  or  ambassador  from  the  dominions 
of  learning  to  those  of  conversation,  and  shall  think  it 
my  constant  duty  to  promote  a  good  correspondence 
betwixt  these  two  states,  which  have  so  great  a  depend- 
ance  on  each  other.  I  shall  give  intelligence  to  the 
learned  of  whatever  passes  in  company,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  import  into  company  whatever  commodities 
I  find  in  my  native  country  proper  for  their  use  and 
entertainment*  The  balance  of  trade  we  need  not  be 
jealous  of^  nor  will  there  be  any  difficulty  to  preserve 
it  on  both  sides.  The  materials  of  this  commerce 
must  chiefly  be  furnished  by  conversation  and  common 
life:  the  manufacturuig  of  them  alone  belongs  to 
learning. 

As  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  an 
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ambassiidor  not  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  where  he  is  commissioned  to  reside ;  so  it 
would  be  altogether  inexcusable  in  me  not  to  address^ 
Htyself  with  a  particular  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
are  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire  of  conversation.  I 
approach  them  with  reverence ;  and  were  not  my  coun* 
trymen  the  learned,  astabborh  independent  race  of  mor- 
tals, extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  subjection,  I  should  resign  into  their  fair  hands  the 
sovereign  authority  over  the  republic  of  letters.  As  the 
case  stands,  my  commission  extends  no  farther  than  to 
desire  a  league,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  against  our 
common  enemies,  against  the  enemiesofreason  and  beau- 
ty, people  of  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts.  From  this 
moment  let  us  pursue  them  with  the  s^erest  vengeance : 
let  no  quarter  be  given,  but  to  those  of  sound  under- 
standings and  delicate  affections ;  and  these  characters, 
it  Ls  to  be  presumed,  we  shall  always  find  inseparable. 
To  be  serious,  and  to  quit  the  allusion  before  it  be 
worn  thread-bare,  lam  of  opinion  that  women,  that  is, 
women  of  sense  and  education  (for  to  such  alone  I  ad- 
dress myself)  are  much  better  judges  of  all  polite  writ- 
ing than  men  of  the  same  degree  of  understanding;, 
and  that  it  is  a  vain  panic,  if  they  be  so  fiir  terrified  with 
the  common  ridicule  that  is  levelled  against  learned 
ladies,  as  utterly  to  abandon  every  kind  of  books  and 
study  to  our  sex.  Let  the  dread  of  that  ridicule 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  conceal  their 
knowledge  before  fools^  who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  nor 
of  them.  Such  will  still  presume  upon  the  vain  title  of 
the  male  sex  to  affect  a  superiority  above  them  r  but  my 
fair  readers  may  be  assured,  that  all  men  of  sense,  whe* 
know  the  world,  have  a  great  deference  for  their  judg^ 
went  of  such  l)ooks  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  their 
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knowledge,  and  repose  more  confidence  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  though  unguided  by  rules,  than  in  all 
the  dull  labours  of  pedants  and  commentators.  In  a 
neighbouring  nation^  equally  famous  for  good  taste, 
and  for  gallantry,  the  ladies  are,  in  a  manner,  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  of  the  conver-r 
sihle :  and  no  polite  writer  pretends  to  venture  ^before 
tlie  public,  without  the  approbation  of  some  celebrated 
judges  of  that  sex.  Their  verdict  is,  indeed,*  some- 
times complained  of;  and,  in  particular j  I  find,  that 
the  admirers  of  Comeille,  to  save  that  great  poet's 
honour  upon  the  ascendant  that  Racine  began  to  take 
over  him,  always  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  so  old  a  man  could  dispute  the  prize^  before  such 
judges,  with  so  young  a  man  as  his  rival.  But  this  ob- 
servation has  been  found  unjust,  since  posterity  seems 
to  have  ratified  the  verdict  of  that  tribunal :  and  Ra- 
cine, though  dead,  is  still  the  favourite  of  th^  fiiir  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  judges  among  the  men. 

There  is  only  one  subject  of  which  I  am  apt  to  dis- 
trust the  judgment  of  females,  and  that  is  concerning 
books  of  gallantry  and  devotion^  which  they  commonly 
affect  as  high  flown  as  possible;  and  most  of  them 
seem  more  delighted  with  the  warmth,  than  with  the 
justness  of  the  passion.  I  mention  gallantry  and  der 
votion  as  the  same  subject,  because,  in  reality,  they  be* 
come  the  same  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  they  both  depend  upon  the  very 
same  complexion.  As  the  fair  sex  have  a  great  share 
of  the  tender  and  amorous  disposition,  it  perverts  their 
judgment  on  this  occasion,  and  makes  them  be  easily 
affected,  even  by  what  has  no  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sion or  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Mr  Addison's  elegant 
discourses  on  religion  have  no  relish  with  them^  in 
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comparison  of  books  of  liijslic  derotion :  and  Oiw&y*s 
tragedies  are  rgected  for  the  rakes  of  Mr  Drydem 

Would  the  ladies  correct  their  false  taste  in  tliis  par* 
ticolar,  let  them  accustom  theniselves  a  little  more  to 
books  of  all  kinds ;  let  tbera  give  encouragement  to 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  to  frequent  their  com* 
pany;  and  finally,  let  them  concur  heartily  in  that 
union  I  have  projected  betwixt  the  learned  and  cen» 
versible  worlds.  They  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  more 
complaisance  from  their  usual  followers  than  from  meii 
of  learning ;  but  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  so  sin- 
cere an  affection:  and^  I  hope,  they  will  never  be 
guilty  of  so  wrong  a  choice^  as  to  sacrifice  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow^ 
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There  is  a  set  of  men  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us» 
who  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  ridiculing 
every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Reason,  sobriety, 
honour^  friendship,  marriage,  are  the  perpetual  sub^ 
jects  of  their  insipid  raillery ;  and  even  public  spirit, 
and  a  regard  to  our  country,  are  treated  as  chimerical 
and  romantic.  Were  the  schemes  of  these  anti-re- 
formers to  take  place,  all  the  bonds  of  society  must  be 
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broken,  to  make  way  for  the  indulgence  of  a  licentious 
mirth  and  gaiety ;  the  companion  of  our  drunken  fro- 
lics must  be  preferred  to  a  friend  or  brother ;  dissolute 
prodigality  must  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  every 
thing  valuable,  either  in  public  or  private }  and  men 
shall  have  so  little  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  them- 
selves, that,  at  last,  a  free  constitution  of  government 
must  become  a  scheme  perfectly  impracticable  among 
mankind,  and  must  degenerate  into  one  universal  sys« 
tem  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

Tliere  is  another  humour  which  may  be  observed  in 
some  pretenders  to  wisdom,  and  which,  if  not  so  per- 
nicious as  the  idle  petulant  humour  above  mentioned, 
must,  however,  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  those  who  in* 
dulge  it.  I  mean  that  grave  philosophic  endeavour 
after  perfection,  which,  under  pretext  of  reforming 
prejudices  and  errors,  strikes  at  all  the  most  endearing 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  most  useful  biasses 
and  instincts,  which  can  govern  a  human  creature. 
The  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  this  folly  among  the 
ancients ;  and  I  wish  some  of  more  venerable  charac-* 
ters  in  later  times  had  not  copied  them  too  faithfully  in 
this  particular.  The  virtuous  and  tender  sentiments, 
or  prejudices,  if  you  will,  have  -suffered  mightily  by 
these  reflections ;  while  a  certain  sullen  pride  or  con- 
tempt of  mankind  has  prevailed  in  their  stead,  and  has 
been  esteemed  the  greatest  wisdom  $  though,  in  reality, 
It  be  the  most  egregious  folly  of  all  others.  Statilius 
being  solicited  by  Brutus  to  make  one  of  that  noble 
band  who  struck  the  God-like  stroke  for  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  refused  to  accompany  them,  saying,  that  all  men 
'were fools  or  madj  and  did  not  deserve  that  a  wise  man 
should  trouble  his  head  about  them* 

My  learned  reader  will  here  easily  recollect  the  rea- 
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son,  which  an  ancient  philosopher  gave,  why  he  would 
not  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  who  solicited  his 
friendship.  He  was  too  much  a  philosopher  to  think 
that  the  connexion  of  having  sprung  from  the  same 
parent  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  a  reasonable 
mind,  and  expressed  his  sentiment  after  such  a  manner 
as  I  think  not  proper  to  repeat  When  your  friend  is 
in  affliction,  says  Epictetns,  you  may  counterfeit  a 
sympathy  with  him,  if  it  give  him  relief;  but  take  care 
not  to  allow  any  compassion  to  sink  into  your  hearty 
or  disturb  that  tranquillity,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom.  Diogenes  being  asked  by  his  friends  in  his 
sickness,  what  should  be  done  with  him  after  his  death? 
Why,  says  he,  throw  me  out  itUo  ikejields* — Whatj  re- 
plied they,  to  the  birds  or  beasts  ? — No :  place  a  cudgel 
by  mCf  to  defend  myself  withaU-^^To  what  purpose  ?  say 
they,  ^011  will  not  have  anysense^  nor  any  power  of  mak^ 
ing  use  of  it.  Then  if  the  beasts  s/iould  devour  me^  cries 
he,  shall  I  be  any  more  sensible  of  it  ? — I  know  none  of 
the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  which  shows  more  evi* 
dcntly  both-  the  liveliness  and  ferocity  of  his.  temper. 

How  different  from  these  are  the  maxims  by  which 
Eugenius  conducts  himself !  In  his  youth,  he  applied 
himself,  with  the  most  unwearied  labour,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy;  and  nothing  was  ever  able  to  draw  him 
from  it,  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  serving 
his  friends,  or  doing  a  pleasure  \x^  some  man  of  merit. 
When  he  was  about  tliirty  years  of  age,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  free  life  of  a  bachelor  (in  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  inclined  to  remain),  by  consi- 
dering that  he  was  the  last  branch  of  an  ancient  famil}', 
which  must  have  been  extinguished  had  he  died  with- 
out children.     He  made  choice  of  the  virtuous  and 
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beautiful  Emira  for  his  consort,  whoj  after  being  the 
solace  of  his  life  for  many  years,  and  having  made  him 
the  father  of  several  children,  paid  at  last  the  general 
debt  to  nature.  Nothing  could  have  supported  him 
under  so  severe  an  affliction^  but  the  consolation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  young  family,  who  were  now  become 
dearer  to  him  on  account  of  their  deceased  mother. 
One  daughter  in  particular  is  his  darling,  and  the  se- 
cret joy  of  his  soul  j  because  her  features,  her  air,  her 
voice,  recal  every  moment  the  tender  memory  of  his 
spouse^  and  fill  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  conceals  this 
partiality  as  much  as  possible ;  and  none  but  his  inti- 
mate friends  are  acquainted  with  it.  To  them  he  re- 
veals all  his  tenderness ;  nor  is  he  so  affectedly  philo- 
sophical, as  even  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  weakness. 
They  know  that  he  still  keeps  the  birth-day  of  Emira 
with  tears,  and  a  more  fond  and  tender  recollection  of 
past  pleasures,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  celebrated  ia 
her  lifetime.  With  joy  and  festivity.  They  know  that 
he  preserves  her  picture  with  the  utmost  care,  and  has 
one  picture  in  miniature,  which  he  always  wears  next 
to  his  bosom  ;  that  he  has  left  orders  in  his  last  will, 
that^  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  shall  happen  to 
die,  his  body  shall  be  transported,  and  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  her's ;  and  that  a  monument  shall  be  erect- 
ed over  them,  and  their  mutual  love  and  happiness 
celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  which  he  himself  has  compos-^ 
ed  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  shall  here  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  public.  It  contains  such  an  instance  of 
a  philosophic  spirit,  as  I  think  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example,  not  to  depart  too  far  from 
the  received  maxims  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  by  a 
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refined  search  after  happiness  or  perfection.  The  story 
I  have  been  since  assured  of  as  matter  of  fact. 

SIRy  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1737. 

I  know  you  are  more  curious  of  accounts  of  men 
than  of  buildings,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  in-» 
formed  of  private  history  than  of  public  transactions } 
fbi*  which  reason  I  thought  the  following  story,  which 
is  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  this  city,  would 
be  no  unacceptable  entertainment  to  you. 

A  young  lady  of  birth  uid  fortune,  being  left  entire^- 
ly  at  her  own  disposal,  persisted  long  in  a  resolution 
of  leading  a  single  life,  notwithstanding  several  advan^ 
tageous  offers  that  had  been  made  to  her.  She  had 
been  determined  to  embrace  this  resolution^  by  observe 
ing  the  many  unhappy  marriages  among  her  acquaint^- 
ances,  and  by  hearing  the  complaints  which  her  female 
friends  made  of  the  tyranny,  inconstancy^  jealousy,  or 
indifference  of  their  husbands.  Being  a  woman  of 
strong  spirit  and  an  uncommon  way  of  thinking,  she 
found  no  difiBculty  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  this 
resolution,  and  could  not  suspect  herself  of  such  weak- 
ness as  ever  to  be  induced^  by  any  temptation,  to  de- 
part from  it.  She  had^  however,  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  having  a  son,  whose  education  she  was  re* 
solved  to  make  the  principal  concern  of  her  life,  and 
by  that  means  supply  the  place  of  those  other  passions, 
which  she  was  resolved  for  ever  to  renounce.  She 
pushed  her  philosophy  to  such  an  uncommon  length  j  as 
to  find  no  contradiction  betwixt,  such  a  desire  and  her 
former  resolution ;  and  accordingly  looked  about  with 
great  deliberation  to  find  among  all  her  male  acquaint- 
ance,  one  whose  character  and  person  were  agreeable 
to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself  on  that 
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head.     At  length,  being  in  the  playhouse  one  evening, 
she  sees  in  the  parterre,  a  young  man  of  a  most  engaging 
countenance  and  modest  deportment ;  and  feels  such  a 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  that  she  had  hopes  this 
must  be  the  person  she  had  long  sought  for  in  vain. 
She  immediately  despatches  a  servant  to  him ;  desiring 
his  company  at  her  lodgings  next  morning.     The 
young  man  was  overjoyed  at  the  message,  and  could 
not  command  his  satisfaction,  upon  receiving  such  an 
advance  from  a  lady  of  so  great  beauty,  reputation,  and 
quality.     He  was,,  therefore,  much  disappointed,  when 
he  found  a  woman,  who  would  allow  him  no  freedoms ; 
and  amidst  all  her  obliging  behaviour,  confined  and 
overawed  him  to  the  bounds  of  rational  discourse  and 
conversations.     She  seemed,  however,  willing  to  com- 
mence a  friendship  with  him ;  and  told  him,  that  his 
company  would  always  be  acceptable  to  her,  whenever 
he  had  a  leisure  hour  to  bestow.   He  needed  not  much 
entreaty  to  renew  his  visits,  being  so  struck  with  her  wit 
and  beauty,  that  he  must  have  been' unhappy  had  he 
been  debarred  her  company.  Every  conversation  serv- 
ed only  the  more  to  inflame  his  passion,  and  gave  him 
more  occasion  to  admire  her  person  and  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  his  own  good  fortune.     He 
was  not,  however,  without  anxiety,  when  he  consider- 
ed the  disproportion  of  their  birth  and  fortune;  nor 
was  his  uneasiness  allayed,  even  when  he  reflected  on 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  their  acquaintance 
had  commenced.     Our  philosophical  heroine,  in  the 
mean  time,  discovered,  that  her  lover's  personal  quali- 
ties did  not  belie  his  physiognomy ;  so  that  judging 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther  trial,  she  takes  a 
proper  opportunity  of  communicating  to    him    her 
whole  intention.      Their  intercourse   continued  for 
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some  time^  till  at  last  her  wishes  were  crowned^  and 
she  was  now  mother  of  a  boy,  who  was  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  her  future  care  and  concern.    Gladly  would 
she  have  continued  her  friendship  with  the  father ;  but 
finding  him  too  passionate  a  lover  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  of  friendship,  she  was  obliged  to  put  a 
violence  upon  herself.      She  sends  him  a  letter,  in 
which  she  had  inclosed  a  bond  of  annuity  for  a  thou- 
sand crowns ;  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time^  never  to 
see  her  more,  and  to  forget,  if  possible,  all  past  favours 
and  familiarities.    He  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving 
this  message ;  and  having  tried  in  vain  all  the  arts  that 
might  win  upon  the  resolution  of  a  woman,  resolved  at   . 
last  to  attack  her  by  her  foible.    He  commences  a  law- 
suit against  her  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
claims  his  son,  whom  he  pretends  a  right  to  educate  as 
he  pleased,  according  to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  law 
in  such  cases.     She  pleads,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
express  agre^nent  before  their  commerce,  and  pre- 
tends that  he  had  renounced  all  dlaim  to  any  offspring 
that  might  arise  firom  their  embraces.     It  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  parliament  will  determine  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  case,  which  puzzles  all  the  lawyers  as  much  as 
it  does  the  philosophers^    As  Soon  as  they  come  to  any 
issue,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it,  and  shall  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  subscribing  myself,  as  I  do  at  present, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 
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ESSAY  yii. 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATION  OF  LIFE,  »  f 

• 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover 
itself,  without  my  explaining  i^.  One  rivulet  meeting 
another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  strict- 
est amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain  thus  be- 
spoke him — *  What,  brother  !  still  in  the  same  state  ! 
Still  low  and  creeping  !  Are  ypu  npt  ashainedy  when 
you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition 
witli  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,*  and  shall 
shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  pro- 
vided those  friendly  rains  continue  which  have  fayour- 
e(}  my  bftnks,  bijt  neglected  yours?* — *  Very  true,'  re- 
plies the  humble  rivulet :  ^  You  are  now,  indeed,  swoln 
to  a  great  size ;  bi;t  methinks  you  are  become  withal 
sqmewhat  turbulent  and  muddy-  I  am  contented  with 
i)iy  low  condition  ^nd  my  purity,  • 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  most 
eligible  of  all  others.  These  form  the  most  numerous 
rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought 
principally  to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are 
too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  the  popr  too  much 
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occupied  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life,  to 
hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.     The  middle  sta- 

« 

tion,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  parlicu-' 
larly  in  this,  that  a  roan  placed  in  it  can,  with  the 
greatest  leisure,  consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap 
a  new  enjoyment,  from  comparing  his  situation  with 
that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agnr's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — ^  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die: 
remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches  |  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain. ' — The  middle  station  is  here  justly 
recommended,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue; 
and  I  may  also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
most  ample  exercise  of  it,  and  furnishes  employment 
for  every  good  quality  which  we  can  possibly  be  pos- 
sessed of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  men,  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any 
other  virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  r-esignation,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into 
the  higher  stations,  have  full  employment  for  their  ge- 
nerosity, humanity,  affability,  and  charity^  When  a 
man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can  exert  the 
former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter  to- 
wards his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the 
human  soul  is  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and 
be  called  up  to  action ;  and  a  man  may,  afier  this  man* 
ner,  ^  be  much  more  certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue, 
than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant,  and  without 
employment* 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to 
lie  among  equals,  and  b>  for  that  reason,  chiefly  caliru- 
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hitcd  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  Tliis  virtue  is 
friendsliip.  I  believe  most  men  of  generous  tempers 
are  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider  the  large 
opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow- creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in 
vain,  and  are  not  obliged  to  associate  with  those  whom 
they  have  little  kindness  for,  like  people  of  inferior 
stations,  who  are  subject  to  have  their  proffers  of  friend- 
ship rejected,  even  where  they  would  be  most  fond  of 
placing  their  affections.  But  though  the  great  have 
more  facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  be 
so  certain  of  the  sinceritv  of  them,  as  men  of  a  lower 
rank,  since  the  favours  they  bestow  may  acquire  them 
flatter}',  instead  of  good  will  and  kindness.  It  has  been 
very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves 
more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  re- 
ceive, and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends 
by  obliging  them  too  far.  I  should,  therefore,  choose 
to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  commerce 
with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and 
received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  be 
afraid,  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them^  or  have 
a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  every  thing  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
fore him:  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations^ 
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and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world,  with* 
out  his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  com- 
municating a  remark,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ex-, 
traordinary,  viz.  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, that  the  middle  station  should  be  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities,  since 
there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to  act  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more  natural  parts, 
and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make  a  good  lawyer 
or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great  monarch.  For  let 
us  take  any  race  or  succession  of  kings,  where  birth 
alone  gives  a  title  4o  the  crown ;  the  English  kings,  for 
instance,  who  have  not  been  esteemed  the  most  shining 
in  history.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  succession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  we  may  reckon  twenty-eight  sove- 
reigns, omitting  those  who  *died  minors.  Of  these, 
eight  are  esteemed  princes  of  great  capacity,  viz.  the 
Conqueror,  Harry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry 
V.  and  VII.,  Elizabeth,  and  the  late  King  William. 
Now,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  there  are  not  eight,  out  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either 
on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis  II. 
Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of  capacity, 
viz.  Louis  XL,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis  I.,  and  Harry 
IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  mankind  well  requires 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and  humanity,  but  not  a 
surprising  capacity.  A  certain  Pope,  whose  name  I 
have  forgot,  used  to  say,  Let  tis  diveri  oursel'ves^  my 
frictids ;  the  world  governs  itself.    There  are,  indeed. 
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some  critical  times,  such  as  those  in  which  Harry  IV. 
lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  a  less  cou- 
rage and  capacity,  than  what  appeared  in  that  great 
monarch,  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight.  But  such 
circumstances  are  rare ;  and  even  then  fortune  does  at 
least  one  half  of  the  business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy-^ 
sic,  require  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
exerted  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  parts 
of  learning.  Courage  and  resolution  are  chiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander;  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesman;  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar.  Great 
generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start  up  at  once, 
even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians.  Sweden  was 
sunk  in  ignorance,  when  it  produced  Oustavus  Eric- 
son,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus :  Muscovy,  when  the 
Czar  appeared :  and  perhaps  Carthage,  when  it  gave 
birth  to  Hannibal.  But  England  must  pass  through  a 
long  gradation  of  its  Spencers,  Johnsons,  Wallers, 
Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a  Pope.  A 
happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  a  kind 
of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature  must  afford  the  richest 
genius  that  comes  from  her  hands ;  education  and  ex- 
ample must  cultivate  it  from  the  earliest  infancy;  and 
industry  must  concur  to  carry  it  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. No  man  needs  be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan 
among  the  Persians ;  but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age 
among  the  Greeks,  is  certainly  matter  of  the  h]|rhest 
wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war,  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel-p 
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dom  happen?  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several  at 
once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many  Marl- 
boroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate,  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment? 
But  I  am  persuadejd  theve  has  been  but  one  Milton  in 
England  within  these  hundred  years,  because  every 
one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  possessed 
of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  that  divine  pojet.  If  no  man  were 
allowed  to  write' verses,  but  the  person  who  was  before- 
hand named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expect  a  poet  in 
ten  thousand  years? 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  iop  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it  At  least,  Galileo 
and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the  rest, 
that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same  class  with 
them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  though  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius :  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Ck>meille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire,  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
of  the  Italiaps, 

Great  orators  and  historians  wcp  perhaps  more  rare 
thap  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exerting 
the  talents  requisite  for  elocjuence,  or  acquiring  the 
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knowledge  requisite  for  writing  history,  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  fortune,  we  cannot  pronounce  these  pro- 
ductions of  genius  to  be  more  extraordinary  than  the 
former- 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  show 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favourable  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom  :  but  as  the 
arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obvious,  I  shall 
here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 


ESSAY  VIII.5  8 

ON  SUICIDE. 

One  considerable  advantage  that  arises  from  philo- 
sophy, consists  in  the  sovereign  antidote  which  it  af- 
fords to  superstition  and  false  religion.  All  other  re- 
medies against  that  pestilent  distemper  are  vain,  or  at 
least  uncertain.  Plain  good  sense,  and  the  practice  of 
the  world,  which  alone  serve  most  purposes  of  life,  are 
here  found  ineffectual :  History,  as  well  as  daily  ex- 
perience, furnish  instances  of  men  endowed  with  the 
strongest  capacity  for  business  and  affairs,  who  have 
all  their  lives  crouched  under  slavery  to  the  grossest 


'6  8  This  and  the  following  Essay  are  inserted  from  the  edition  print- 
ed at  London,  under  the  following  title.  «  Essays  on  Suicide»  and 
the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  Esq. 
Never  before  published.  With  Remarks,  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  contained  in  these  Performances,  by  Uic  Editor.  To  which  i» 
added,  two  Letters  on  Suicide,  from  Rousseau's  Eloisa.   London>  1783*" 
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supersUtion.  Even  gaiety  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
which  infuse  a  balm  into  every  other  wound,  afford  no 
remedy  to  so  virulent  a  poison,  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  though  commonly  pos- 
sessed of  these  rich  presents  of  nature,  feel  many  of 
their  joys  blasted  by  this  importunate  intruder.  But 
when  sound  philosophy  has  once  gained  possession  of 
the  mind,  superstition  is  effectually  excluded ;  and  one 
may  fiurly  affirm,  that  her  triumph  over  this  enemy  is 
more  complete  than  over  most  of  the  vices  and  imper- 
fections incident  to  human  nature.  Love  or  anger, 
ambition  or  avarice,  have  their  root  in  the  temper  and 
afiections,  which  the  soundest  reason  is  scarce  ever 
able  fully  to  correct;  but  superstition  being  founded 
on  false  opinion,  must  Immediately  vanish  when  true 
philosophy  has  inspired  juster  sentiments  of  superior 
powers.  The  contest  is  here  more  equal  between  the 
distemper  and  the  medicine ;  and  nothing  can  hinder 
the  latter  from  proving  effectual,  but  its  being  false 
and  sophisticated. 

It  will  here  be  superfluous  to  magnify  the  merits  of 
Philosophy  by  displaying  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  vice  of  which  it  cures  the  human  mind.  The 
superstitious  man,  says  Tully,  "^  is  miserable  in  every 
scene,  in  every  incident  in  life ;  even  sleep  itself,  which 
banishes  all  other  cares  of  unhappy  mortals,  affords  to 
him  matter  of  new  terror,  while  he  examines  his 
dreams,  and  finds  in  those  visions  of  the  night  prog* 
Dosticatians  of  future  calamities.  I  may  add,  that 
though  death  alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  bis  misery, 
he  dares  not  fly  to  this  refuge,  but  still  prolongs  a  mi- 
serable existence,  from  a  vaift  fear  lest  he  offend  his 


*  J>c  Dinn.  lib.  ii. 
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Maker,  by  using  the  power  with  which  that  beneficent 
Being  has  endowed  him.  The  presents  of  God  and 
nature  are  ravished  from  us  by  this  cruel  enemy ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  one  step  would  remove  us  from 
the  regiotis  of  pain  and  sorrow,  her  menaces  still  chain 
us  down  to  a  hated  being,  which  she  herself  chiefly 
contributes  to  render  miserable. 

'Tis  observed  by  such  as  have  been  reduced  by  the 
calamities  of  life  to  the  necessity  of  employing  this  fatal 
remedy,  that  if  the  unseasonable  care  of  their  friends 
deprive  them  of  that  species  of  death  which  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  they  seldom  venture  upon  any 
other,  or  can  summon  up  so  much  resolution  a  second 
time,  as  to  execute  their  purpose.  So  great  is  our 
horror  of  deaths  that  when  it  presents  itself  under  any 
form  besides  that  to  which  a  man  has  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  imagination^  it  acquires  new  terrors,  and 
overcomes  his  feeble  courage :  But  when  the  menaces 
of  superstition  are  joined  to  this  natural  timidity,  no 
wonder  it  quite  deprives  men  of  all  power  over  their 
lives,  since  even  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to 
which  we  are  carried  by  a  strong  propensity,  are  torn 
from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant.  Let  us  here  endea* 
vour  to  restore  men  to  their  native  liberty,  by  examin- 
ing all  the  common  arguments  against  suicide,  and 
showing  that  that  action  may  be  free  from  every  impu- 
tation of  guilt  or  blame,  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  ancient  philosophers. 

If  suicide  be  criminal,  it  must  be  a  transgression  of 
our  duty  either  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves. 
To  prove  that  suicide  is  no  transgression  of  our  duty 
to  God,  the  following  considerations  may  perhaps  suf- 
fice. In  order  to  govern  the  material  world,  the  al- 
mighty Creator  has  established  general  and  immutable 
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laws,  by  which  all  bodies,  from  the  greatest  planet  to 
the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  are  maintained  in  their 
proper  sphere  and  functiont  To  govern  the  animal 
world,  he  has  endowed  all  living  creatures  with  bodily 
and  mental  powers;  with  senses,  passions,  appetites^ 
memory,  and  judgment,  by  which  they  are  impelled  or 
regulated  in  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  are  des* 
tined.  These  two  distinct  principles  of  the  material 
and  animal  world  eontintfally  encroach  upon  each  o- 
ther,  and  mutually  retard  or  forward  each  other's  ope- 
ration. The  powers  of  men  and  of  all  other  animals 
are  restrained  and  directed  by  thcf  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  and  the  modifications  and 
actions  of  these  bodies  are  incessantly  altered  by  the 
operation  of  all  animals.  Man  is  stopt  by  rivers  in  his 
passage  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  rivers,  when 
properly  directed,  lend  their  force  to  the  motion  of 
machines,  which  serve  to  the  use  of  man.  But  though 
the  provinces  of  the  material  and  animal  powers  are 
not  kept  entirely  separate,  there  results  from  thence  no 
discord  or  disorder  in  the  creation ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  mixture,  union,  and  contrast  of  all  the  various 
powers  of  inanimate  bodies  and  living  creatures,  arises 
that  sympathy,  harmony,  and  proportion,  which  affords 
the  surest  argument  of  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  pro^ 
vidence  of  the  Deity  appears  not  immediately  in  any 
operation,  but  governs  every  thing  by  those  general 
and  immutable  laws  which  have  been  established  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  All  events^  in  one  sense,  may 
be  pronounced  the  action  c^  the  Almighty ;  they  all 
proceed  from  those  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed 
his  creatures.  A  house  which  falls  by  its  own  weight, 
is  not  brought  to  ruin  by  his  providence,  more  than 
one  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  men ;  nor  are  the  human 
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faculties  less  his  workmanship  than  the  laws  of  motion 
and  gravitation.  Wlien  the  passions  play,  when  the 
judgment  dictates,  when  the  limbs  obey ;  this  is  all  the 
operation  of  God  ;  and  upon  these  animate  principles, 
as  well  as  upon  the  inanimate,  has  he  established  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Every  event  is  alike  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  that  infinite  Being,  who  takes  in 
at  one  glance  the  most  distant  regions  of  space,  and 
remotest  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  event,  however 
important  to  us,  which  he  has  exempted  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  that  govern  the  universe,  or  which  he  has 
peculiarly  reserved  for  his  own  immediate  action  and 
operation.  The  revolution  of  states  and  empires  de- 
pends upon  the  smallest  caprice  or  passion  of  single 
men ;  and  the  lives  of  men  are  shortened  or  extended 
by  the  smallest  accident  of  air  or  diet,  sunshine  or  tem- 
pest. Nature  still  continues  her  progress  and  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  general  laws  be  ever  broke  by  particular 
volitions  of  the  Deity,  'tis  after  a  manner  which  en- 
tirely escapes  human  observation.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  elements  and  other  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation  carry  on  their  action  without  regard  to  die 
particular  interest  and  situation  of  men ;  so  men  are 
intrusted  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  the 
various  shocks  of  matter,  and  may  employ  every  faculty 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  ease,  happiness,  or  preservation.  What  is  the 
meaning  then  of  that  principle,  that  a  man  who,  tired 
of  life,  and  hunted  by  pain  and  misery,  bravely  over- 
comes all  the  natural  terrors  of  death,  and  makes  his 
escape  irom  this  cruel  scene ;  that  such  a  man,  I  say, 
has  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  Creator,  by  en- 
croaching on  the  office  of  divine  providence,  and  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  the  universe  ?     Shall  we  assert, 
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that  the  Almighty  has  reserved  to  himself,  in  any  pe- 
culiar maimer,  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  men',  and  hosi 
not  submitted  that  event,  in  common  with  others,  to 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  ? 
This  is  plainly  false :  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the 
same  laws  as  the  lives  of  all  othef  animals  i  and  these 
are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion* 
The  fall  of  a  tower,  or  the  infusion  of  a  poison,  will  de-> 
stroy  a  man  equally  with  the  meanest  creature;  an 
inundation  sweeps  away  every  thing  without  distinction 
that  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  fiiry.  Since  there* 
fore  the  lives  of  men  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  ge« 
neral  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  is  a  man's  disposing 
of  his  life  criminal,  because  in  every  case  it  is  criminal 
to  encroach  upon  these  laws,  or  disturb  their  opera* 
tion  ?  But  this  seems  absurd :  All  animals  are  in«^ 
trusted  to  their  own  prudence  and  skill  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  world ;  and  have  full  authority,  as  far  as 
their  power  extends,  to  alter  all  the  operations  ef  na* 
ture.  Without  the  exercise  of  this  authority^  they 
could  not  subsist  a  moment ;  every  action,  every  mo« 
tion  of  a  man,  innovates  on  the  order  of  some  parts  of 
matter,  and  diverts  from  their  ordinary  course  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion.  Putting  together  therefore  these 
conclusions,  we  find  that  human  life  depends  upon  the 
general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  that  it  is  no  en- 
croachment on  the  office  of  Providence  to  disturb  oi^ 
alter  these  general  laws :  Has  not  every  one  of  conse-^ 
quence  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  life  ?  And  may  he 
not  lawfully  employ  that  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him  ?  In  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  this 
conclusion,  we  must  show  a  reason  why  this  particular 
case  is  excepted.  Is  it  because  human  life  is  of  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  a  presumption  for  human 
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prudence  to  dispose  of  it?  But  the  life  of  a  man  Is  of 
no  greater  importance  to  the  universe  than  that  of  an 
oyster :  And  were  it  of  ever  so  great  importance,  the 
order  of  human  nature  has  actually  submitted  it  to  hu- 
man prudence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  necessity,  in  every 
incident,  of  determining  concerning  it. 

Were  the  disposal  of  human  life  so  much  reserved 
as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty,  that  it  were 
an  encroachment  on  his  right  for  men  to  dispose  of 
their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  act  for 
the  preservation  of  life  as  for  its  destruction.  If  I  turn 
aside  a  stone  which  is  falling  upon  my  head,  I  disturb 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  I  invade  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  Almighty,  by  lengthening  out  my  life  beyond 
the  period,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  he  had  assigned  it. 

A  hair,  a  fly,  an  insect,  is  able  to  destroy  thia  Aiighty 
being  whose  life  is  of  such  importance.  Is  it  an  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  human  prudence  may  lawfully  dis- 
pose of  what  depends  on  such  insignificant  causes?  It 
would  be  no  crime  in  me  to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube 
from  its  course,  were  I  able  to  effect  such  purposes. 
Where  then  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  their  natural  channel  ? — Do  you  imagine 
that  I  repine  at  Providence,  or  curse  my  creation,  be* 
cause  I  go  out  of  life,  and  put  a  period  to  a  being  which, 
were  it  to  continue,  would  render  me  miserable  ?  Far 
be  such  sentiments  from  me.  I  am  only  convinced  of 
a  matter  of  fact  which  you  yourself  acknowledge  possi- 
ble, that  human  life  may  be  unhappy;  and  that  my  ex- 
istence, if  further  prolonged,  would  become  ineligible : 
but  I  thank  Providence,  both  for  the  good  which  I  have 
already  enjoyed,  and  for  the  power  with  which  I  am 
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endowed  of  escaping  the  ills  that  threaten  me  J  To 
you  it  belongs  to  repine  at  Providence,  who  foolishly 
imagine  that  you  have  no  such  power ;  and  who  must 
still  prolong  a  hated  life,  though  loaded  with  pain  and 
sickness,  with  shame  and  poverty. — Do  not  you  teach, 
diat  when  any  ill  befals  me,  though  by  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  oi^ht  to  be  resigned  to  providence ;  and 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  the  operations  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  much  as  the  actions  of  inanimate  beings  ? 
When  I  fall  upon  my  own  sword,  therefore,  I  receive 
my  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  a^  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a  precipice,  or  a  feven 
The  submission  which  you  require  to  Providence,  in 
every  calamity  that  befalls  me,  excludes  not  human  skill 
and  industry,  if  possibly  by  their  means. I  can  avoid  or 
escape  the  calamity.  And  why  may  I  not  employ  one 
remedy  as  well  as  another  ?  If  my  life  be  not  my  own, 
it  were  criminal  for  me  to  put  it  in  danger,  as  well  as 
to  dispose  of  it ;  nor  could  one  man  deserve  the  appel* 
lation  othero,  whom  glory  or  friendship  transports  into 
the  greatest  dangers ;  and  another  merit  the  reproach 
of  wretch  or  miscreant j  who  puts  a  period  to  his  life  from 
the  same  or  like  motives. — There  is  no  being  which 
possesses  any  power  or  faculty,  that  it  receives  not  from 
its  Creator ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  which  by  ever  so  ir*- 
regular  an  action,  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  his 
providence,  or  disorder  the  universe.  Its  operations 
are  his  works  equally  with  that  chain  of  events  which  it 
invades ;  and  whichever  principle  prevails,  we  may  for 
that  very  reason  conclude  it  to  be  most  favoured  by 
him.     Be  it  animate  or  inanimate ;  rational  or  irration- 
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al ;   'tis  all  the  same  case :  its  power  is  still  derived 
from  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  is  alike  comprehended 
in  the  order  of  his  providence.     When  the  horror  of 
pain  prevails  over  the  love  of  life ;  when  a  voluntary 
action  anticipates  the  effects  of  blind  causes ;  'tis  only 
in  consequence  of  those  powers  and  principles  which  he 
has  implanted  in  his  creatures.     Divine  Providence  is 
still  inviolate,  and  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man injuries.'     'Tis  impious,  says  the  old  Roman  su-- 
perstition,  to  divert  rivers  from  their  course,  or  invade 
the  prerogatives  of  nature.     'Tis   impious,  says   the 
French  superstition,  to  inoculate  for  the  small-pox,  or 
usurp  the  business  of  Providence,  by  voluntarily  pro- 
ducing distempers  and  maladies.     'Tis  impious,  says 
the  modern  European  superstition,  to  put  a  period  to 
our  own  life,  and  thereby  rebel  against  our  Creator : 
And  why  not  impious,  say  I,  to  build  houses,  cultivate 
tlie  ground,  or  sail  upon  the  ocean  ?   In  all  these  ac- 
tioiis  we  employ  our  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  pro- 
duce some  innovation  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  in 
none  of  them  do  we  any  more.     They  are  all  of  them 
therefore  equally  innocent,  or  equally  criminal.    Bui 
you  are  'placed  by  Providence^  like  a  sentinel f  in  a  parti^ 
cidar  station;  and  when  you  desalt  itwilAoul  being  rc-^ 
called,  you  are  equally  guilty  of  rebellion  against  your 
Almighty  Sovereignj  and  have  incurred  his  displeasure 
—I  ask.  Why  do  you  conclude  that  Providence  has 
placed  me  in  this  station  ?   For  my  part,  I  find  that  I 
owe  my  birth  to  a  long  chain  of  causes,  of  which  many 
depended  upon  voluntary  actions  of  men..    But  Fravi'^ 
dence  guided  all  these  causes,  and  nothing  happens  in  the 
universe  without  its  consent  and  cooperation.     If  so,  then 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib*  !• 
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Beitber  does  my  death,  however  voluntary,  happen 
without  its  consent ;  and  whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so 
far  overcome  my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life, 
I  may  conclude  that  I  am  recalled  from  my  station  in 
the  clearest  and  most  express  terms.  It  is  Providence 
surely  that  has  placed  me  at  this  present  moment  in 
this  chamber :  But  may  I  not  leave  it  when  I  think  pro- 
per, without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
deserted  my  post  or  station  ?  When  I  shall  be  dead,  the 
principles  of  which  I  am  composed  will  still  perform 
their  part  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  equally  useful  in 
the  grand  fabric,  as  when  they  composed  this  individual 
wcreature.  The  difference  to  the  whole  will  be  no  great- 
er than  betwixt  my  being  in  a  chamber  and  in  the  open 
air.  The  one  change  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
the  other ;  but  not  more  so  to  the  universe. 

It  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  imagine  that  any  created 
being  can  distnrb  the  order  of  the  world,  or  invade  the 
business  of  Providence !  It  supposes,  that  that  being 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  which  it  received  not 
from  its  Creator,  and  which  are  not  subordinate  to  his 
^vernment  and  authority.  A  man  may  disturb  society, 
J10  doubt,  and  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  But  the  government  of  the  world  is  placed  far 
beyond  his  reach  and  violence.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Almighty  is  displeased  with  those  actions 
ihat  disturb  society  ?  By  the  principles  which  he  has 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  inspire  us  with 
-B  sentiment  of  remorse  if  we  ourselves  have  been  guilty 
.of  such  actions,  and  with  that  of  blame  and  disappro- 
bation, if  we  ever  observe  them  in  others.— JL/et  us  now 
•examine,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  whether 
.Suicide  be  of  this  kind  of  actions,  and  be  a  breach  of 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and  to  socielj/. 
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A  man  who  retires  from  life  does  no  harm  lo  socie- 
ty :  He  only  ceases  to  do  good ;  which,  if  it  is  an  inju- 
ry, is  of  the  lowest  kind. — All  our  obligations  to  do  good 
to  society  seem  to  imply  something  reciprocal.  I  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  society,  and  therefore  ought  to  pro- 
mote its  interests ;  but  when  I  withdraw  myself  alto- 
gether from  society,  can  I  be  bound  any  longer  ?  But 
allowing  that  our  obligations  to  do  good  were  perpetual, 
they  have  certainly  some  bounds;  I  am  not  obliged  to 
do  a  small  good  to  society  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
harm  to  myself:  why  then  should  I  prolong  a  miserable 
existence,  because  of  some  frivolous  advantage  which 
the  public  may  perhaps  receive  from  me  ?  If  upon  ac^ 
count  of  age  and  infirmities,  I  may  lawfully  resign  any 
odice,  and  employ  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  against 
these  calamities,  and  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
miseries  of  my  future  life;  why  may  I  not  cut  short 
these  miseries  at  once  by  an  action  which  is  no  more 
prejudicial  to  society? — But  suppose  tliat  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety; suppose  that  I  am  a  burden  to  it;  suppose 
that  my  life  hinders  some  person  from  being  much 
more  useful  to  society :  In  such  cases,  my  resignation 
of  life  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  laudable.  And 
most  people  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to  abandon 
existence,  are  in  some  such  situ9tion ;  those  who  have 
health,  or  power,  or  authority,  have  commonly  better 
reason  to  be  in  humour  with  the  world. 

A  man  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  public  in*- 
terest ;  is  seized  upon  suspicion  ;  is  threatened  with  the 
rack ;  and  knows  from  his  own  weakness  that  the  se"> 
cret  will  be  extorted  from  him  :  Could  such  a  one  con*> 
suit  the  public  interest  better  than  by  putting  a  quick 
period  to  a  miserable  life  ?  This  wjis  the  case  of  the 
famous  and  brave  Strozi  of  Florence. — Again,  suppose 
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a  malefactor  is  justly  condemned  to  a  shameful  death  ; 
can  any  reason  be  imagined  why  he  may  not  anticipate 
his  punishment,  and  save  himself  all  the  anguish  of 
thinking  on  its  dreadfiil  approaches  ?  He  invades  the 
business  of  Providence  no  more  than  the  magistrate 
did  who  ordered  his  execution ;  and  his  voluntary 
death  is  equally  advantageous  to  society,  by  ridding  it 
of  a  pernicious  member. 

That  Suicide  may  often  be  consistent  with  interest 
and  with  our  duty  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  question, 
who  allows  that  age,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  may  ren- 
der  life  a  burden,  and  make  it  worse  even  than  annihi- 
lation.  I  believe  that  no  man  ever  threw  away  life 
while  it  was  worth  keeping.  For  such  is  our  natural 
horror  of  death,  that  small  motives  will  never  be  able 
to  reconcile  us  to  it ;  and  though  perhaps  the  situation 
of  a  man's  health  or  fortune  did  not  seem  to  require 
this  remedy,  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  that  any  one 
who,  without  apparent  reason,  has  had  recourse  to  it, 
was  curst  with  such  an  incurable  depravity  or  gloomi- 
ness of  temper  as  must  poison  all  enjoyment,  and  ren- 
der him  equally  miserable  as  if  he  had  been  loaded 
with  the  most  grievous  misfortunes.  If  Suicide  be  sup- 
posed a  crime,  'tis  only  cowardice  can  impel  us  to  it. 
If  it  be  no  crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  should 
engage  us  to  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  existence  whe(i 
it  becomes  a  burden.  'Tis  the  only  way  that  we  can 
then  be  useful  to  society,  by  setting  an  example,  which, 
if  imitated,  would  preserve  to  every  one  his  chance  for 
happiness  in  life,  and  would  efibctually  fVee  hlui  0*om 
all  danger  or  misery/ 

.  ^  It  would  be  easy  to  jirove  that  suicide  ia  as  lawftd  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispcnsatioii  as  it  was  to  the  Heathens.    There  ia  not  a  single  text 
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ESSAY  IX. 


ON  THE  IMMORTAI.ITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


By  llie  mere  light  of  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  arguments  for  it  are 
commonly  derived  either  from  metaphysical  topics,  or 
moral,  or  physical.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  gospel,  and 
the  gospel  alone,  that  has  brought  life  and  immortalily 
to  light. 

I.  Metaphysical  topics  suppose  that  the  soul  is  im- 

or  scripture  which  prohibits  it.  That  great  and  infallible  rule  of  hith 
aiul  pructice  which  must  controul  all  philosophy  and  human  reasoniii^, 
has  left  us  in  this  particular  to  our  natural  liberty.  Resignation  to  Pro- 
vidence is  indeed  recommended  in  scripture;  but  that  implies  only  sub- 
mission to  ills  that  are  unavoidable,  not  to  such  as  may  be  remedied  by 
prudence  or  courage.  Thou  thalt  not  killf  is  evidently  meant  to  exclude 
only  the  killing  of  others,  over  whose  life  we  have  no  authority.  That 
this  precept,  like  most  of  the  scitpture  precepts,  must  be  modified  by 
reason  and  common  sense,  is  plain  from  the  practice  of  magistrates,  who 
puniali  criminals  capitally,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  the  law.  But 
were  this  commandment  ever  so  express  against  suicide,  it  would  now 
have  no  authority,  for  all  the  law  of  Moseg  is  abolished,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  established  by  the  law  of  nature.  And  we  have  already  endeavoured 
to  prove  tliat  suicide  is  not  prohibited  by  th|^  law.  In  all  cases  Christians 
and  Heathens  are  precisely  upon  the  same  footing ;  Caio  and  Bnttus^ 
Arrca  and  Porlt'a  acted  heroically ;  those  who  now  imitate  their  example 
ought  to  receive  the  same  praises  firom  posterity.  The  power  of  com- 
mitting suicide  is  regarded  by  Pliny  as  an  advantage  which  men  possess 
even  above  the  Deity  himself.  **  Deus  non  sibi  pptest  mortem  consciscere 
si  velit,  quod  hoplni  dcdit  optimum  in  tantis  vitsc  posnis.*'—- Lib.  II.  cap. 
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materid,  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  tliought  to  belong 
to  a  material  substance.  But  just  metaphysics  teach 
us,  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  wholly  confused  and 
imperfect ;  and  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  any  sub- 
.stance,  than  as  an  aggr^ate  of  particular  qualities  in- 
hering in  an  unknown  something.  Matter,  therefore, 
and  spirit,  are  at  bottom  equally  unknown ;  and  we 
cannot  determine  what  qualities  inhere  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other.  They  likewise  teach  us,  that  nothing  can 
be  decided  d  priori  concerning  any  cause  or  effect ;  and 
that  experience,  being  the  only  source  of  our  judgments 
of  this  nature,  we  cannot  know  from  any  other  princi- 
ciple,  whether  matter,  by  its  structure  or  arrangement, 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  thought.  Abstract  reasonings 
cannot  decide  any  question  of  fact  or  existence.  But 
admitting  a  spiritual  substance  to  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe,  like  the  ethereal  fire  of  the  Stoics, 
and  to  be  the  only  inherent  subject  of  thought,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  from  ^analogyj  that  nature  uses  it 
afler  the  manner  she  does  the  otlier  substance,  matter* 
She  employs  it  as  a  kind  of  paste  or  clay ;  modifies  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms  and  existences ;  dissolves  after 
a  time  each  modification,  and  from  its  substance  erects 
a  new  form.  As  the  same  material  substance  may  suc- 
cessively compose  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the  same 
spiritual  substance  may  compose  their  minds:  Their 
consciousness,  or  that  system  of  thought  which  they 
formed  during  life,  may  be  continually  dissolved  by 
death,  and  nothinganterests  them  in  the  new  modifica- 
tion. The  most  positive  assertors  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  never  denied  the  immortality  of  its  substance ; 
and  that  an  immaterial  substance,  as  well  as  a  material, 
may  lose  its  memory  or  consciousness,  appears  in  part 
from  experience,  if  the  soul  be  immaterial,    lleasoning 
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from  ihe  common  course  of  nature,  and  wilhout  sup- 
posing any  new  inteFposition  of  the  Supreme  Cause, 
which  ought  always  to  be  excluded  from  philosophy, 
what  is  incorruptible  must  also  be  ingenerable.  The  soul 
therefore,  if  immortal,  existed  before  our  birth;  and  if 
the  former  existence  no  ways  concerned  us,  neither 
will  the  latter.  Animals  undoubtedly  feel,  think,  love, 
hate,  will,  and  even  reason,  though  in  a  more  imperfect 
manner  than  men  :  Are  their  souls  also  immaterial  and 
immortal  ? 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  moral  arguments,  chief- 
ly those  derived  from  the  justice  of  God,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  farther  interested  in  the  future  punishment 
of  the  vicious  and  reward  of  the  virtuous, — But  these 
arguments  are  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  God 
has  attributes  beyond  what  he  has  exerted  in  this  uni- 
verse, with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted.  Whence 
do  we  infer  the  existence  of  these  attributes  ?  It  is  very 
safe  for  us  to  affirm,  that  whatever  we  know  the  Deity 
to  have  actually  done  is  best ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  affirm  that  he  must  always  do  what  to  us  seems  best. 
In  how  many  instances  would  this  reasoning  fkil  us 
with  regard  to  the  present  world  ? — But  if  any  purpose 
of  nature  be  clear,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  scope 
and  intention  of  man's  creation,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  natural  reason,  is  limited  to  the  present  life.  With 
how  weak  a  concern  from  the  original  inherent  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  and  passions,  does  he  ever  look  far- 
ther ?  What  comparison  either  for  steadiness  or  effi- 
cacy, betwixt  so  floating  an  idea  and  the  most  doubtful 
persuasion  of  any  matter  of  fact  that  occurs  in  common 
life?  There  arise  indeed  in  some  minds  some  unac- 
countable terrors  with  regard  to  futurity ;  but  these 
i^'ould  quickly  vanish  were  they  not  artificially  fostered 
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by  precept  and  education.  And  those  who  foster  them, 
what  is  their  motive  ?  Only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
to  acquire  power  and  riches  in  this  world.  Their  very 
zeal  and  industry,  therefore,  are  an  argument  against 
them. 

What  cruelty,  what  iniquity,  what  injustice  in  nature^ 
to  confine  all  our  concern,  as  well  as  all  our  knowledge, 
to  the  present  life,  if  there  be  another  scene  still  wait- 
ing us  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  ?  Ought  this 
barbarous  deceit  to  be  ascribed  to  a  beneficent  and 
wise  Being  ? — Observe  with  what  exact  proportion  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  performing  powers,  are 
adjusted  throughout  all  nature.  If  the  reason  of  man 
gives  him  great  superiority  above  other  animals,  his 
necessities  are  proportionably  multiplied  upon  him: 
his  whole  time,  his  whole  ci^acHy,  activity,  courage, 
and  passion,  find  sufficient  employment  in  fencing  a- 
gainst  th^  miseries  of  his  present  condition ;  and  fre« 
quently,  nay,  almost  always,  are  too  slender  for  the 
business  assigned  them.  A  pair  of  shoes,  perhaps, 
was  never  yet  wrought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  that  commodity  is  capable  of  attaining ;  yet 
it  is  necessary,  at  least  very  useful,  that  there  should 
be  some  politicians  and  moralists,  even  some  geome- 
ters, poets,  and  philosophers  among  mankind.  The 
powers  of  men  are  no  more  superior  to  their  wants, 
considered  merely  in  this  life,  than  those  of  foxes  and 
hares  are,  compared  to  t/ieir  wants  and  to  their  period 
of  existence.  The  inference  from  parity  of  reason  is 
therefore  obvious. 

On  the  theory  of  the  soul's  mortality,  the  inferiority 
of  women's  capacity  is  easily  accounted  for.  Their  do- 
mestic life  requires  no  higher  faculties  either  of  mind 
or  body.    This  circumstance  vanishes  and  becomes 
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absolutely  insignificant  on  the  religious  theory :  The 
one  sex  has  an  equal  task  to  perform  as  the  other ; 
their  ]>owers  of  reason  and  resolution  ought  also  to 
have  been  equal,  and  both  of  them  infinitely  greater 
than  at  present.  As  every  effect  implies  a  cause,  and 
that  another,  till  we  reach  the  first  cause  of  all,  which 
is  the  Deity ;  every  thing  that  happens  is  ordained 
by  him,  and  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  his  punish- 
ment or  vengeance. — By  what  rule  are  punishments 
and  rewards  distributed  ?  What  is  the  Divine  standard 
of  merit  and  demerit?  Sliall  we  suppose  tliat  human 
sentiments  have  place  in  the  Deity?  How  bold  that 
hypothesis !  We  have  no  conception  of  any  other  sen- 
timents.— According  to  human  sentiments,  sense,  cou- 
rage, good  manners,  industry,  prudence,  genius^  &c. 
are  essential  parts  of  personal  merits.  Shall  we  there- 
fore erect  an  elysium  for  poets  and  heroes  like  that  of 
the  ancient  mythology  ?  Why  confine  all  rewards  to 
one  species  of  virtue  ?  Punishment,  without  any  pro- 
per end  or  purpose,  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice ;  and  no  end  can  be  served  by  it 
after  the  whole  scene  is  closed.  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception,  should  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  offence.  Why  then  eternal  punishment  for  the 
temporary  offences  of  so  frail  a  creature  as  man  ?  Can 
any  one  approve  of  Alexander's  rage,  who  intended  to 
exterminate  a  whole  nation  because  they  had  seized  his 
favourite  horse  Bucephalus  ?  * 

Heaven  and  hell  suppose  two  distinct  species  of  men^ 
the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind float  betwixt  vice  and  virtue. — Were  one  to  go 
round  the  world  with  an  intention  of  giving  a  good 

*  Quiut.  CuTtius.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
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supper  to  the  righteous  and  a  sound  drubbing  to  the 
wicked,  he  would  frequently  be  embarrassed  in  his 
choice,  and  would  find  the  merits  and  demerits  of  most 
men  and  women  scarcely  amount  to  the  value  of  either. 
To  suppose  measures  of  approbation  and  blame  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  confounds  every  thing.  Whence 
do  We  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  distinc* 
tions,  butfromourownsentiments? — Whatman  who  has 
not  met  with  personal  provocation  (or  what  good-natured 
man  who  has)  could  inflict  on  crimes,  from  the  sense  of 
blame  alone,  even  the  common,  legal,  frivolous  punish- 
ments ?  And  does  any  thing  steel  the  breast  of  jwlges 
and  juries  against  the  sentiments  of  humanity  but  re- 
flection on  necessity  and  public  interest?  By  the 
Roman  law,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  parricide, 
and  confessed  their  crime,  were  put  into  a  sack  along 
with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  serpent,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  Death  alone  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
denied  tlieir  guilt,  however  fully  proved.  A  crimi- 
nal was  tried  before  Augustus,  and  condemned  after  a 
full  conviction ;  but  the  humane  emperor,  when  he  put 
the  last  interrogatory,  gave  it  such  a  turn  as  to  lead  tlie 
wretch  into  a  denial  of  his  guilt.  ^*  You  surely  (said 
the  prince)  did  not  kill  your  father  ?  "  *  This  lenity 
suits  our  natural  ideas  ot  right  even  towards  the  great- 
est of  all  criminals,  and  even  though  it  prevents  so 
inconsiderable  a  sufierance.  Nay,  even  the  most  bigot- 
ted  priest  would  naturally  without  reflection  approve  of 
it,  provided  the  crime  was  not  heresy  or  infidelity ;  for 
as  these  crimes  hurt  himself  in  his  /^mpora/ interest  and 
advantages,  perhaps  he  may  not  be  altogether  so  indul- 
gent to  them.     The  chief  source  of  moral  ideas  is  the 
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the  reflection  on  the  interests  of  human  society.  Ought 
tliese  interests,  so  short,  so  frivolous,  to  be  guarded  by 
punishments  eternal  and  infinite  ?  The  damnation  of 
one  man  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil  in  the  universe  than 
the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  kingdoms. 
Nature  has  rendered  human  infancy  peculiarly  frail  and 
mortal,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  refute  the  notion  of  a 
probationary  state;  the  half  of  mankind  die  before  they 
are  rational  creatures. 

Ill,  The  physical  arguments  from  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture are  strong  for  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  and  are 
really  the  only  philosophical  arguments  which  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  regard  to  this  question,  or  indeed 
any  question  of  fact. — Where  any  two  objects  are  so 
closely  connected  that  all  alterations  which  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  one  are  attended  with  proportionable  alter- 
ations in  the  other ;  we  ought  to  conclude,  by  all  rules 
of  analogy,  that,  when  there  are  still  greater  alterations 
produced  in  tlie  former,  and  it  is  totally  dissolved,  there 
follows  a  total  dissolution  of  the  latter.  Sleep,  a  very 
small  effect  on  the  body,  is  attended  with  a  temporary 
extinction,  at  least  a  great  confusion  in  the  soul.  Tlie 
weakness  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  mind  in  infancy 
are  exactly  proportioned;  their  vigour  in  manhood, 
their  sympathetic  disorder  in  sickness,  their  common 
gradual  decay  in  old  age.  The  step  further  seems  un- 
avoidable;  their  common  dissolution  in  death.  The 
last  symptoms  which  the  mind  discovers,  are  disorder, 
weakness,  insensibility,  and  stupidity ;  the  forerunners 
of  its  annihilation.  The  farther  progress  of  the  same 
causes  increasing,  the  same  effects  totally  extinguish  it. 
Judging  by  the  usual  analogy  of  nature,  no  form  can 
continue  when  transferred  to  a  condition  of  life  very 
different  from  the  original  one  in  which  it  was  placed. 
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Trees  perish  in  the  water,  fishes  in  the  air,  animals  in 
the  earth*  Even  so  Ismail  a  difference  as  that  of  cli* 
mate  is  often  fatal.  What  reason  then  to  imagine,  that 
an  immense  alteration,  such  as  is  made  on  the  soal  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  body,  and  all  its  organs  of  thought 
and  sensation,  can  be  effected  without  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole?  Every  thing  is  in  common  betwixt  soul 
and  body.  The  organs  of  the  one  are  all  of  them  the 
organs  of  the  other ;  the  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
one  must  be  dependent  on  the  other.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  mortal;  an'd  these  bear  so 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  ana* 
logy  from  one  to  the  other  forms  a  very  strong  argu** 
ment.  Their  bodies  are  not  more  resembling,  yet  no 
one  rejects  the  argument  drawn  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  Metempsychosia  is  therefore  the  only  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  that  philosophy  can  hearken  to. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perpetual;  every  thing, 
however,  seemingly  firm,  is  in  continual  flux  and 
change :  The  world  itself  gives  symptoms  of  frailty  and 
dissolution.  How  contrary  to  analogy,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  one  single  form,  seeming  the  frailest  of  any, 
and  subject  to  the  greatest  disorders,  is  immortal  and 
indissoluble  ?  What  theory  is  that  I  how  lightly,  not 
to  say  how  rashly,  entertained  !  How  to  dispose  of 
the  infinite  number  of  posthumous  existences  ought 
als6  to  embarrass  the  religious  theory.  Every  planet 
in  every  solar  system,  we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  peo-^ 
pled  with  intelligent  mortal  beings,  at  least  we  can  fix 
on  no  other  supposition.  For  these  then  a  new  uni- 
verse must  every  generation  be  created  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  present  universe,  or  one  must  have  been 
created  at  first  so  prodigiously  wide  as  to  admit  of  this 
continual  influx  of  beings.  Ought  such  bold  suppositions 
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to  be  received  by  any  pliilosophy,  and  that  merely  on 
the  pretext  of  a  bare  possibility  ?     When  it  is  asked. 
Whether  Agamemnon,    Thersites,    Hannibal,   Varro, 
and  every  stupid  clown  that  ever  existed  in  Italy,  Scy- 
thia,  Bactria,  or  Guinea,  are  now  alive ;  can  any  man 
think,  that  a  scrutiny  of  nature  will  furnish  arguments 
strong  enough  to  answer  so  strange  a  question  in  the  af- 
firmative? The  want  of  argument  without  revelation  suf- 
ficiently establishes  the  negative. —  Qimntofacilius,  says 
Pliny,'*  ceiiiiisqite  sibi  qticmqtie  credei^e^  ac  specimen  sccu* 
r  it  at  is  antigene  tali  sumere  experimento.     Our  insensi* 
bility  before  the  composition  of  the  body  seems  to  na- 
tural reason  a  proof  of  a  like  state  after  dissolution.— « 
Were  our  horrors  of  annihilation  an  original  passion, 
not  the  effect  of  our  general  love  of  happiness,  it  would 
rather  prove  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  For  as  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  she  would  never  give  us  a  horrop 
against  an  impossible  event.     She  may  give  us  a  hor- 
ror against  an  unavoidable  event,  provided  our  endea- 
vours, as  in  the  present  case,  may  often  remove  it  to 
some  distance.     Death  is  in  the  end  unavoidable ;  yet 
the  human  species  could  not  be  preserved   had  not 
nature  inspired  us  with  an  aversion  towards  it.     All 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected  which  are  favoured  by  our 
passions ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  gave  rise  to 
this  doctrine  are  very  obvious. 

'Tis  an  infinite  advantage  in  every  controversy  to  de- 
fend the  negative.  If  the  question  be  out  of  the  com- 
mon experienced  course  of  nature,  this  circumstance  is 
almost  if  not  altogether  decisive.  By  what  arguments 
or  analogies  can  we  prove  any  state  of  existence,  which 
no  one  ever  saw,  and  which  no  way  resembles  any  that 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  55. 
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that  ever  was  seen  ?  Who  will  repose  such  trust  in 
any  pretended  philosophy  as  to  admit  upon  its  testimony 
the  reality  of  so  marvellous  a  scene  ?  Some  new  spe* 
cies  of  logic  is  requisite  for  that  purpose^  and  some  new 
faculties  of  the  mind,  that  they  may  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend that  logic. 

Nothing  could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obliga- 
tions which  mankind  have  to  Divine  revelatiouy  since 
we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great 
and  important  truth. 
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AAAiuftilv^  ooMcqiMiice  •#  raptntitiont  iv.  479. 

Abilitici,  natmnlt  merit  of,  iL  396^  406. 

Abitiact  or  graottl  ideM,  how  formed,  L  S7»  56. 

Abstract  nuoaing,  dfcjectioiiable,  it.  10^  182. 

Abeurdity,  nM  peculiar  to  tiie  addent  mythology,  !▼•  481. 

Academic  pbiloeophy,  excellence  of,  W.  fiO^  1116»  . 

AccemioD,  right  of,  ii  888,  (Note.) 

Acheaaa,  their  democracy  the  meet  perfect,  iiL  517— 4hcir  numben,  46h 

Acquaintance,  a  source  of  attachment^  ii  9& 

AMioAs,  TirCiiou%  what  dinittitutss^  iL  2%6,  aai-^mond  distmctieiit  ol^ 

iT.aoe^asi. 

Additon,  iii«  101— quoted,  158,  818— iT.  884. 
iEUui  Lampridiua,  iiL  4/S7, 
JEsdiines,  iiL  aOS,  476, 454 
Midlines  Socnticua,  iT.  406tr 
iEtoliani,  their  numben,  iiL  48L 

iEgina,  number  of  alaTes  in,  ill.  478 — fiictiooi  in,  iv.  505^ 
Agatfaodes,  hi«  cruelty,  iiL  455^  iSoU,) 
Age,  golden,  a  flctioo,  ii.  864— it.  859. 
Agreeableness,  a  source  of  attachment,  hr,  S87,  SSSk, 
Agriculture^  iiL  893— how  best  encouraged,  465. 
Agrigentum,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  iiL  468r 
Agrippa,  saying  of,  iT.  457. 
Aldbiades,  his  policy,  iiL  375. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  iiL  8S8L 
Alexander,  die  impostor,  {▼.  199. 

Alexander  the  Great,  saying  of,  iL  390^?.  389    his  cmelty,  iiL  479^ 
.  (Mis)— his  tolention.  It.  4/77— his  emulation  of  Baedina,  4^ 
Alexandria,  ancient,  its  sise  and  populatknH  iiL  489^  (Mie.) 
Allegiance,  Awndation  of,  R  381— it.  878— obligations  lo^  &  385,  3S9-* 
ei^jectsof,  338,  ftc.^iL  586.measure of,  5M^  584, 
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AUegor}',  natural  to  polytheism,  ir.  4^ 

■  of  love  and  Hymen,  iv.  d86« 

— — ^^  of  rirtue  and  vice,  iv.  520. 

Ambitious  Stepmotlier,  play  of,  iii.  254. 

American  tribes,  some  without  government,  ii.  31  §. 

Anacharsis,  an  observation  of,  iiL  321. 

Anacreon,  iv.  423. 

Analogy,  a  source  of  probability,  i.  190 — use  of,  in  reasoning,  iv.  121. 

Analogies,  their  use  in  jurisprudence,  iv.  267,  303. 

Anaxagoras,  a  theist,  yet  accused  of  atheism,  iv.  4f56,  (AW.) 

Ancillarioli,  a  term  of  reproach,  iv.  427,  {Note.) 

Anger,  different  from  hatred,  ii.  113 — ^when  vicious,  397. 

Animals,  their  reason,!.  232*-iv.  122,  &c.<— their. pride  and  humilitjr, 
ii.  63 — ^their  affections  and  passioni,  146-«iiationalchahicterof,  iii  929l 

Antients,  their  philosophy  imperfect,  i.  282— Ii.  11— their  noCioiii  of  vir- 
tue, iv.  40a 

Antient  nations,  their  public  treasures,  iii.  991«-*tfaeir  bloody  wan^  449. 

Anthropomorphites,  ii.  460— consequences  of  their  prfncipki^  468L 

Antipater,  bis  repartee,  iiL  196. 

Antioch,  its  si<e,  iii.  488. 

Antoninus  Marcus,  his  superstition,  iv.  49d. 

Appian,  on  the  riches  of  the  Ptolemies,  iii.  864-<quoted,  417,  440k  446, 
450,  453,  459,  47a-iv.  415— on  the  population  of  Gaul,  iu.  496w 

Areopagites,  iiL  114^— iv.  461. 

Ariosto,  his  character  as  a  writer,  iii.  262L 

Aristides,  the  sophist,  his  account  of  Rome,  iii.  483^  (^IiToie*) 

Aristocracy,  Polish  and  Venetian,  compared,  ill.  16, 

Aristophanes,  quoted,  iii.  435— his  representatioos  of  the  godi  not  deemed 
impious,  iv.  452. 

AristoUe,  quoted,  m.  241,  435,  478»  491,  404^v.  87,  341^  40«^  444w 

Armenians,  their  probity,  iiL  232. 

Arminians  in  Holland,  ftiends  of  liberty,  Iii.  70. 

Armstrong,  Dr,  quoted,  iv.  402. 

Amobius,  quoted,  iv.  453,  461« 

ArUzerxes,  his  right  to  the  throne,  iL  343. 

Arts  mechanical,  advantageous,  iii.  296. 

Arrian,  quoted,  iiL  22,  1^  391,  442ft-iT.  477,  47a 

Atheism,  whether  possible,  iv:  174. 

Athenams,  quoted,  iii.  471^  WS,  (UToU.)  SOB, 

Athens,  its  ezttat,  Iii.  290— its  wealth,  363^  468-«ts  population,  473; 

475— its  statistics,  477,  617. 
Athenians,  their  extraordiiiary  regard  for  justice,  ii.  180— their  character, 

iiL  232-iv.  416— their  democntcy,  lU.  41?^  46Wtheir  tyrranny,  4^ 
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-^Cheir  Mpemcfl,  457,  (^ote)— (heir  Tsaity,  iv.  337-«4heir  law  ra* 

ipecting  manriage*  UL  207«-iT.  8B1|4H  rf  try.— Chair  man  ofancrit,  4i& 
Attains,  his  cnieltyt  iii.  442. 
AsMdation  of  idaas^  i.  26— 4¥.  24  ce  isy.— -<if  impratsioiUy  it  IS-^n* 

fluanoa  of»  on  pride  and  humility,  1& 
AttguHliM^  it,  hia  dognaliaiiy  IT.  480. 
Aagiutm^  hu  agaomiiarad  wUi  that  of  Camillns,  iii.  fOO— his  impiety 

and  anpianiliun,  it.  458, 477^  400. 
Aunoy,  Madame  de^  quoted,  iii*  212» 
Aurelius  Marcus,  his  theism,  iT.  457. 
Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  decay,  liL  379. 
Authority,  perpetually  opposed  by  liberty,  iii  41. 
ATanoei  a  proper  subject  ror  satire  or  comedy,  iT.  333» 

Bacon,  Lord,  ijuoted  it  434-^il  58, 102,  237, 299^w.  153;  4tflu 
Balanee  of  trader  errors  respecting,  ilL  348^  &c.— of  power,  psftiaUy  wi« 

derstood  by  the  ancients,  373;  &a— better  lui0wn  but  not  practisad  b^ 

modem  states,  379. 
Banks  and  p^per-ourancy,  whether  bsnairial,  iii.  319,  867,  && 
Bank-credit,  origin  and  nature  of,  iiL  869. 
BartoU's  plans  of  anoient  buildings,  iii.  488. 
Barrow,  Dr,  his  deBnitioli  of  equality,  L  7a 
Batarim^  anefient,  iii.  283L 
Bayls^  ii.  434--IT.  272,  48a 
Beauty,  what,  il  31— jii.  200-.^why  an  object  of  pride  or  plewun,  ii. 

8;  33,  363— It.  207— moml,  comparod  with  natunl»  It.  878. 
Belgium,  its  population,  iii.  499. 
BeKef,  what,  L  120,  135— IL  552— ir.  OOL-causea  d,  I  136^  Ac-^a*. 

fluence  of,  160;  Ac.— difference  between  it  and  ftctkn,  it.  58;  378. 
Ballarmiaa,  Caidina],  a  Mlyingoi;  It.  48a 
Bcnerolence,  different  from  lo?e»  ii  113— wit  a  jnotife  of  justice^  250 

•^whMtcooititttai^  896^  ftc-^-^atommeDdation  and  merit  U,  iT.  247^ 

te  83&-i«o  Unda  of,  861^  (ATste.) 
BenttToglio,  Cardinal,  iii  239. 
Berkeley,  Dr,  his  doctrine  of  gcpanl  ideas,  i.  8^-of  aattonal  character, 

iii  288    a  sceptic,  it.  18a 
Beme^  canton  of,  its  treaaurea,  iii»864-7its  population,  50a 
Black,  Dr,  kttar  from,  i.  xziiL 
Boccacdo^  iiL  200;  282— It.  30,  (Note.J 
Bodily  accomplishments,  source  of  pride  or  humility,  ii,  38-»«f  lore  or 

hatred  86-iT.  208^  32a 
Body,  adrantages  of,  IL  408. 
Blame  and  prai%B»  Taiiablentss  of,  ii  869. 
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Boileau,  iv.  330. 

Bollngbroke,  quoted,  iii.  27,  47/117— his  style,  121. 

Bomilcar,  iv.  506. 

Boulanvilllera,  Count  de,  iii.  531-^v.  467. 

Brahmins,  their  cosmogony,  ii  487. 

Britons,  ancient,  their  marriages,  iii.  207— their  superttitioo,  294b 

Britain,  her  opposition  to  France  often  injudicious  and  injurious,  iii.  380. 

British  government,  nature  of,  iii.  52— -proposed  improvements  on^  576. 

Brasidas,  a  saying  of,  iv.  480. 

Brumoy,  Pere,  iv.  452. 

Butler,  Bishop,  iv.  14. 

Casar,  quoted  iii.  229,  306,  446,  4.99— iv.  452,  462— the  numbers  kiUed 
in  his  wars,  iii.  452,  470 — compared  with  Sylla  and  MariuS}  ii.  350— 
with  Cato,  400— .iv.  401. 

Cambyses,  his  impiety,  iv.  483^ 

Capitolinus,  quoted,  iii.  529. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  iii.  150. 

Cartesians,,  their  doctrine  of  essence  and  innate  ideas,  i.  211,  &&— de- 
cline of  their  philosophy ,  iii.  135c 

Carthage,  its  population,  iii.  492. 

Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  iii.  60 — iv.  477. 

Catholics,  use  of  their  ceremonies,  i.  137 — ^ii.  290 — iv.  d2-*their  sects, 
iii.  88,  454— their  intolerance,  280,  559 — absurdities  and  anecdotes  of 
their  religion,  iv.  484,  &c. 

Cato,  de  Re  Rustica,  iii.  436,  43a 

Cato  of  Utica,  his  speech  to  Cssar,  iii.  306L 

Catullus,  ill  143,  222. 

Caunii,  their  superstition,  iv.  452. 

Cause,  why  necessary,  i.  1 10,  &c« — ^idea  of,  whence  derived,  121,  &c.*- 
definitions  of,  iv.  90. 

Cause  and  effect,  idea  of,  derived  from  experience,  i.  170— iL  158— 
relation  of,  i.  224, 240— rules  by  which  to  judge  of,  228— bow  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of,  iv.  35. 

Causes,  efficacy  and  ageticy  of,  i.  208 — all  of  the  same  kind,  226. 

Causes,  moral,  their  influence  on  national  character^  iii^  225— physical 
do.,  227. 

Causation,  a  principle  of  association,  i.  99— iv.  62«i-4dea  of,  whence  de- 
rived, i.  105. 

Cavalier,  and  Roundhead,  parties  of,  iii.  72. 

Cervantes,  iit  218,  224. 

Chance,  what,  i.  170— its  influence  on  hulnan  affairs,  iii.  124— on  the 
refined  arts,  127. 
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Charaoten,  nadoiud,  Tarieties  of  accounted  for,  iii.  224. 

Charles  II.  policy  of,  iii,  7SL 

Charles  V.  his  estimate  of  human  life,  ii.  506. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  character,  iii.  558— !▼.  337. 

ChasUty,  virtue  of,  ii.  SM^t.  280,  31i. 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  i^.  387. 

China,  peculiarities  in  its  laws  and  customs,  ui.  136,  296,  331,  353, 443» 

Chinese^  uniformity  of  their  character,  iii.  231,  236— their  superstition, 
IT.  451. 

Ciiristian  religion,  arguments  against  its  historical  CYidence,  i.  194  ■ 
causes  of  its  early  persecution,  iii.  64 — founded  in  faith,  not  in  reason, 
iv.  153.  . . 

Chrysippus,  saying  of,  iL  483. 

Cicero^  quoted,  i.  139L-4i.  466,  506— iii.  19,  66, 104^  109,  llO^-et  seq. 
144v  292»  377,  365^  418,  429,  452,  460,  463,  474,  466^iv.  63,  246, 
240,  200,  317,  403;  424, 466,  400^  486»  557— his  consolation  for  deaf- 
ness, iii.  196— 4iis  eloquence,  115^  246    his  character,  143k 

Claudius,  Emperor,  abolishes  Druidism,  iii  64,  (NaU,) 

Clairault,  Rousseau's  Letter  to,  i.  xli 

Clarendon,  Lord,  iii.  253. 

Clark,  Dr,L  112-41.499. 

Cleanliness,  a  virtue,  il  404— iv.  345i 

Clergy,  no  firiends  to  liberty,  iii*  69— their  hjrpocrisy^  ambitioo,  &c^ 
226>  (Noie,) 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  iii  493. 

Colonnesi  and  Orsini,  parties  in  modem  Rome,  iii  59. 

Columella,  quoted,  iii.  346,  429,  4S8,  438,  489,  440^  496. 

Comitia  centuriata  et  tribute,  their  different  powers,  iii.  416. 

Comet,  whether  a  world  in  embryo^  ii.  482» 

Commerce,  cannot  flourish  but  under  a  free  government,  iii  103  source 
of  wealth  and  happiness,  887— foreign,  its  advantages,  896*-favour^ 
able  to  industry,  369"— has  flourished  under  natural  disadvantages,  385. 

Comroodus,  Emperor,  cruelty  and  death  of,  iii  588k 

Commonweslth,  theory  of  a  perfect,  iii.  564. 

Commons,  House  of,  iii.  ZS^  46,  543. 

Companionable  qualities,  iv.  840u 

Comparison,  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  u  103 — the  origin  of  envy, 
ii  184— of  ourselves,  383 — between  men  and  animals,  ii  834— iii.  98— 
between  nature  and  art,  177 — between  ourMlves  and  others,  901- 
ccasary  to  forming  the  taste,  969« 

Compassion,  origin  of,  iv.  saa 

Complex  ideas,  threefold  division  of,  i.  39. 

Cond^  Prince  of,  ii»  890— iii.  133— iv.  33a 
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Confucius,  his  disciples  deists,  iii.  884 

Congrcve,  iii.  220— ivi  30. 

Conquest,  right  of,  ii.  341. 

Constant  conjunction,  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  I  122,  228. 

Constantine,  his  oppressive  tax,  iii.  388. 

Constitution,  British,  excellence  of,  iii.  27— nature  of,  46,-  5(^  itc 

Consuls,  Roman,  their  powers,  iii.  13 li 

Contempt,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  1404 

Contrariety,  a  species  of  philosophical  relation,  i.  99. — iv.  25. 

ConUguity,  a  principle  of  assodation,  i.  27— ir.  6S^— its  ifufluence^  i.  158, 

151^-ii.  183. 
Contract,  original,  whether  the  foundation  of  government,  iii.  509. 
Conventions,  whether  the  foundation  Of  justice,  iv.  390. 
Convents,  etils  of,  iii.  44  h 

Conviction,  its  feebleness  in  matters  of  religion,  iv.  491. 
Coperniciis,  his  system,  ii.  433,  531 — ^iv.  50-^i.  187. 
Corn,  quantity  imported  at  Athens,  iii;  478 — to  whom  distributed  ia 

Rome,  485,  &C. 
Comeille,  quoted,  iii.  S5,  154— compared  with  Congreire,  220— iv.  542. 
Cornelia,  her  saying  to  her  sons,  ii^  83. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  quoted,  iii.  434. 

Corpus  juris  civilis,  quoted,  ii.  286— iiL  436,  (Note,)  451. 
Courage,  bow  far  national,  iii.  240— utility  of,  iv.  331. 
Cowley,  iii.  222. 
Crassus,  his  wealth,  iii.  51. 
Credit,  public,  iu  abuses,  iii.  392,  &c 
Custom,  tu  effects,  i.  157 — ii.  177 ^v.  52. 
Customs,  remarkable  ones  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  iii.  412— in  the 

Roman  republic,  416 — in  the  British  constitution,  4i9. 
Cynics,  i.  344. 
Cyrus,  hit  claim  to  the  throne,  iL  343'— boasts  of  his  drunkconcis,  iiL  842 

— ^  wise  decision  of;  iv.  389^ 
Csar,  of  Russia,  iii.  129. 

D*Alembert,  i^  cxz. 

Darius  Hysfaspes,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  iii.  242* 

J>alames,  a  skilful  general,  iii«  309. 

Davenport,  Mr,  Rousseau^s  host,  i.  xlvi,  &c. 

Decency^  its  merits,  whence,  iv.  345. 

Debt,  mttional,  ite  advanUges,  iiu  395— its  disadvantages,  397— scheme 

for  the  peyment  of,  405. 
Deformity,  an  object  of  humility,  ii.  31. 
Deists,  unite  in  politics  with  the  Independents,  iii.  88» 
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Ddty,  his  iMturt  incomprtlitittiblc^  ii.  487— hit  existence  wbetlier  proved 
a  poUerwrh  44(\  446— «  priori^  496— moral  attributes  oi^  500  energy 
end  opcratioii  of,  iv.  84. 

Ddieacj  of  taste,  improves  oar  sensibility,  aiL  4— faTOunble  to  love  and 


Democracy,  without  a  rapresentative,  hortfill,  iii.  16. 

Demoathenes^  character  of  his  oratory,  iii  116— quoted,  368,  874,  41^ 
415,496,439^  484,  446,474^iv.456-«-hispatrimonyi  iii.  485,  468,476, 

Descartes,  iv.  86,  175« 

Desure  and  aversion,  ti.  197— >ir.  196. 

Dialogue,  advantages  of,  ii«  490. 

Diodoms  Sicnlus,  quoted,  iii.  9S,  1 16,  S4I,  890,  875, 447, 451, 454,  458, 
46 1 ,  469;  464,  468,  ftc-iv.  StSO,  821 ,  449, 458, 454, 508«on  the  population 
of  aadent  dtiea,  iii  468, 507— list  of  massacres  in  Greece,  Ui,  454.  (  Note.) 

Diogenes  Laertins,  quoted,  uL  469— iv.  461. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  contrasted  with  Pascali  iv.  489— a  saying  of,  545. 

Dion  Casaus,  quoted,  iii.  845L 

Dionysins  Halicamassffus,  quoted,  iii.  816,  889,  458.  488— iv.  447,  457. 

Dionysitts  the  elder,  his  masaacraa,  iii  454,  464«-^i«  standing  army, 
890^471. 

Discretion,  ezoellence  of,  iv^  81 8^ 

Distance,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  i  188— ii  846. 

Division  of  land,  liiroorable  to  population,  iii  447. 

Divisibility,  not  infinite,  i  50,  et  $eq.  68,  &c« 

Divorce,  whether  allowable^  iii  818« 

Domestic  economy,  of  ancients  and  modems,  compared,  iii  486. 

Domitian,  Ui  194< 

Don  Quizotte,  quoted,  iii^  865^ 

Dorians  and  lonians,  their  different  characters,  Hi  840. 

Drusus  and  Germanicus,  Ii  846< 

Dryden,  quoted,  Iv.  488. 

Dubos,  l*Abb4,  quoted,  iii«  44^  846,  854,  498,  502« 

Duelling,  a  batbanNis  practice^  ir.  488^ 

Duration,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i  59« 

Dutch,  first  introduced  borrowing  at  low  interest,  iii  107^ 

Duties,  connexion  betireen  dtO  and  natonl,  ii  888^ 

Edectics,  sect  of,  Ui  187. 
Education,  iu  infiuence,  i  159^v.  887. 

Egypt,  its  traffic  hi  slaves,  iii.  441— iU  populaUon,  469,  508.  {Note} 
Egyptians,  their  gaiety,  iii  100,  886— their  intolerance  and  superstition, 
iv.  487— elmllari^  of  their  religion  lo  the  Jewish,  486,  {Xoie,) 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  hypothesis  of  her  resurrection  to  disprove  miracles^  it. 

151, 
Eloquence,  its  effects,  ii.  182 — iii.  248 — ^superiority  of  the  ancients  in, 

110,  120— causes  of  its  decline,  113,  &c. 

Emperors,  Greek  and  Roman,  foundation  of  their  authority,  ii.  241. 

Empires,  great,  injurious,  iii.  389« 

Energy,  mental,  whether  it  suggests  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion,  iv. 

76,  ei  uq,  84, 
English,  mixture  of  their  character,  iii.  119;  234 — their  writers  defi* 

cient  in  elegance,  102. 
Enifausiasm,  poetical,  i.  168— religious,  its  origin  and  character,  iii.  82, 

—friendly  to  civil  liberty,  88. 
Envy,  its  origin,  ii.  124— 4 v.  220 — ^in  animals,  ii.  149« 
Epaminondas,  his  character,  iv.  321. 
Epictetus,  his  philosophy,  iv.  404 — his  superstition,  495. 
Epciurus,  an  anthropomorphite,  ii.  471,  509— an  atheist,  iv.  157— hypo- 

thctical  defence  of,  158,  et  seq. — how  be  became  a  philosopher,  456. 
Epicureans,  their  cosmogony,  ii.  489 — their  theory  of  happiness,  iii.  156, 

&c. 
Epirus,  population  of,  iii.  481. 

Equality,  notion  of,  whence  derived,  i.  7 1-^of  rights,  impracticable,  iv.  S65« 
Ergastula,  common  among  the  Romans,  iii.  428,  441. 
Errors  in  Mr  Hume*8  reasoning,  ii.  551. 
Essay-writing,  utility  of|  iv.  538. 
Euclid,  iii.  187. 

Euripidesy  quoted,  ii.  543— iv.  405,  448— a  woman-hater,  iii.  207. 
Evils,  possible  and  certain,  ii.  199— influence  of,  on  the  pasKons,  200. 
Europe,  its  natural  advantages,  iii.  135,  137. 
Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  iv.  105« 
Exiles,  in  Greece,  their  numbers,  iii.  454,  et  ssq. 

Existence,  idea  of  explained,  i.  95 — causes  of  our  belief  in,  245,  ftc.*— iv.  S6. 
Experience,  nature  of^L  121, 154 — ^foundation  of  all  reasoning  on  matters 

of  fact,  iv.  55t  128 — why  we  reason  from,  40,  &c.«-often  synonymous 

with  reason,  53.  (ATo^^.)— evidence  of,  130. 
Exposing  of  slaves,  iii.  428 — of  children,  442. 
Extension,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  i.  50— -iv.  182-^idea  of,  i.  55^ 

301— arguments  against  the  infinite  divisibility  of,  63,  et  seq. 
External  existence;  various  systems  of,  exsmin^,  i.  246-»88a 

Factions,  personal  and  real,  their  evils,    iii,  58,  et.  fr^.*— religious,  63^ 

violent  among  the  ancients,  451. 
Facility,  principle  of,  ii.  178,  et,  seq. 
Fame,  desire  of,  ii.  58-— Iv.  356. 
Fanatics  in  England,  iv.  265. 
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FttfieloD,  iv.  395. 

Fiction*  influeioce  of«  i.  ISl, 

FUUery,  influence  of  I.  S01»  et,  le^r.-an  ingredient  in  fii(>et«titioni,  ir.  iSS. 

Florence,  though  not  a  ftee  state,  proclnced  eminent  men,  iii.  lOI. 

Florus,  quoted,  iii.  441. 

Flux  end  reflux  of  religions,  iv.  471. 

J'ontiune,  iv.  50— his  opinion  of  fiemele  infidelity,  427. 

Fontenelle,  quoted,  iii.  7,  198,  507— 4v.  382,  452,— cbenu;ter  of  bis  pas- 
torals, 221 — 1^9  theory  of  pleasuse  and  pain,  247.  ^ 

Fortune,  how  far  it  produces  esteem,  ii.  409. 

Franks,  their  characur,  iii.  834. 

Frsa  government,  nursery  jpf  the  arte  and  sciences,  iii.  128,  &c. 

Frendi,  their  genius  not  suppressed  by  abeolnte  government,  iii.  101. — 
their  eloquence,  118,  ^^ote.)— ridiculous  delicacy  of,  145^-4heir  cha- 
racter, 236 — ^iv.  341 — their  resemblance  of  the  Athenians,  iv.  319* 

¥Vagallty,  Its  excellence,  iv.  318. 

Funding,  a  modem  expedient,  iii.  892. 

Future  State,  why  men  are  so  careless  about,  t  155— hypothetical  argu« 
oenl  against,  iv.  165.  . 

Oalen,  on  the  structure  of  the  body,  U.  531. 

Galileo,  hie  dialogues  quoted,  ii,  450. 

Gallantry  of  civility,  natural,  iii.  148r"Of  intrigue,  iv.  427. 

Gaming,  passion  of,  ii.  217. 

Gamesters  and  sailors,  superstitious,  iv.  447. 

Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  quoted,  iii.  344» 

Gascona,  their  gaiety,  iiv  232. 

Gaula,  their  character,  iii.  284,  241,  499» 

Gaul,  climate  of,  iiL  494— population  of,  4^,  e<  $eq,    {NiHo) 

Gee,  Mr,  quoted,  iii.  350. 

General  rules,  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  1. 196— on  tmaginatioa, 

260'-H>n  pride  and  humility,  ii.  24— on  the  passions,  iv.  217. 
Genoa,  bank  of,  iii.  24,  358— factions  in«  35.9. 
Geometry,  definitions  of  oilen  indeterminate,  i.  76,  lOOi 
Germanicus,  his  right  of  succession,  ii.  346. 
Gcnnaay,  population  of,  iiL  497. 
Getea,  fimatics,  iii.  450^  497— their  creed,  iv.  47  a 
Good-breeding,  il.  888,  428,  487,  iv.  282. 
Good  sense,  how  lar  essential  to  taste,  iii.  2X2. 
Goodness  of  character,  qualities  essential  to,  ii.  B95, 
Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  eloquence,  iii.  116. 
Government,  origin  of,  it  312,  &c.— iii.  37,  510,  515— advantages  of 

ii.  317,  et  fr^,— iii.  132— all  at  firpi  monarchicalj  ii,  3S0-rrc9btance  t(v 
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•eldom  jiistiftable,  335 — British,  com^^ed  with  th« 

modern  improTementa  in,  105 — theory  of  a  pcrfoct,  Sdd^et  teq, 
Grtcchi,  lawi  ot,  in,  410. 

Grecian  colonies,  dispute  betwixt,  ii.  280,  {Note. ) 
Greek  faith,  ii.  5^ 
Greece,  its  natural  advantages,  iii.  131^  ]37««xtreme}y  jpttgnilam,  447* 

482 — violent  factions  and  wars  in,  ifiO,  >i  i    militBfjf  ftvce  of,  iOg.    ■ 

number  of  its  inhabitants,  473L 
Greeks,  modem,  cbanicter  of,  iii.  833— ancient,  iv.  425, 
GjpoCxus  quoted,  iv.  391,  (Note.') 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  parties,  iii.  60. 
Guicciardin  quoted,  ii.   126—iii.  307 — ^iv.  221^   297^iis  character  of 

Pope  Alexander  VI.,  4(Kk 
Gustovuft  Vasi^  iii  7a 

Happiness,   nature  of,    iii.   157— the  untTersal  wish,   lG7^>what  con- 
stitutes, 189. 
— ~— — «—  of  states,  depends  not  on  money,  iii.  324. 


Hanoverian    succession,    advantages  of,   iii.    550— ditadvantagee   oC 

553. 
Hardouin,  Pere,  quoted,  iii.  485. 

Harrington,  quoted,  iii.  50,  102— defects  of  his  Oceana,  563L 
Hatred,  object  and  causes  of,  ii.  68. 
Heliogabalus,  image  of,  iv.  461. 
Helotes,  iii.  289,  47a 
Helvetia,  size  and  population  of,  iii.  500. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  character  of,  iii.  15— >iv.  336— i«  saying  of,  in.  4091 
Henry  IV.  and  VII.  of  EngUnd,  their  tide,  iii.  517. 
Hereditary  right,  importance  of,  liL  546-— -preferable  to  a  parliamentarf , 

556. 
Heresy,  nature  of,  iv.  482L 

Heroic  and  burlesque,  incompatible,  ii.  127— iv.  225. 
Heroism,  different  views  of,  ii  391. 
Hero-worship,  iv.  456^ 

Herodian,  quoted,  iii.  22,  489,  496,  529— ir.  461. 
Herodotus,  quoted,  iii.  462,  469,  474^  461~iv.  333,  452,  471, 476,  MO; 

505. 
Hertha,  a  Saxon  goddess,  iv.  46R 

Hesiod,  quoted,  ii.  460, 467-^«ii.  437— iv.  444>  454^  459,  IM^ 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  policy,  iii.  378. 

» 

History,  study  of,  recommended,  iv.  529. 

Hirtius,  quoted,  iii.  453,  500^  I 

Hobbes,  i.  1 1 1— a.  15^-iv.  260, 360* 
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Homer,  quoted,  iii.  2SS,  27d— ir.  SD,  4^2,  460,  46a 

Honesty,  excellence  of,  it.  3H. 

Honour,  TioUtionB  of,  inexcuiable,  i.  208. 

Hope  and  fear,  pasaioiis  of,  iL  90S,  et  aef.— di^prces  of,  207^ v.  W^ei 
seq. 

Horace^  quoted,  li.  191,  206-4ii.  102, 128,  ]i%  1M>  161,  219,276,434^ 
489;  493— It.  200^  294^  48a 

HofpNak^  whathtf  benaidal,  iii.  444. 

Hattiiril»  prJBMliiB  a0niflcatiiio,  iii  298,  (^Wr.) 

Hlle^  Menaaur,  n.  431^  ^ 

Huygens,  on  the  figure  of  the  ahip,  iii  562. 

Human  nature,  different  views  of,  iii  90^  el  ieq, 

Hmnan  life^  different  sentiaMnta  on,  iii  180— how  to  tender  it  liappy; 
190k— influence  of  philoao|diy  on,  194»  ef  «f. 

Humility,  causes  and  object  of,  ii.  7,  2&-«4v.  203»  21&— whether  an  in- 
nate paision,  ii  18,  el  teq,^*  Christian  yirtue,  390L 

Hunting  and  philosophy,  parallel  betwixt,  iL  212. 

Hutcheson,  Mr,  his  theory  of  morals,  iv.  19L 

Hutchison,  Mr,  his  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  iii  4€l& 

Hyde  de  religione  Pcnarum,  quoted,  !▼.  470^  4r76. 

Jamm  I.,  anecdote  of,  iii  551,  (iVble.) 

Jansenists,  thor  charwter,  iii  89L— it.  145.  (Note.') 

Ideas,  definition  and  origin  of,  i  15,  &c— iv.  1^-  qualities  which  connect 

them,  i  26— Jt.  25— of  space  and  time,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  i. 

46,  62    94    of  time,  whence  derived,  56— 4>f  qpacc^  60^-of  external 

existence,  ea^lained,  97 — ^whether  innate,  iv.  23i 
Identity,  philosophical,  i.  98,  260— personal,  319,  et  teq. 
Idolatry,  origin  of,  iv.  443,  &e. 
Jesuits,  their  character,  Ui  89,  288— iv.  272,  (^ofe.) 
Jews,  iii  232— iv.  490,  502,  {Note.) 

Images,  worship  of,  not  allowed  by  Jews  and  Mahometans,  iv.  473. 
Imagination,  in  what  different  ftom  memory;  i.  119— lively,  allied  to 
.  madness,  166— bow  it  influenoea  belief,  271— cooperates  with  the  pas- 

siena,  ii.  79, 179-how  affected  by  distance,  kc  184. 
Immaculate  conception,  mystery  of,  iv.  467. 
Impieties,  in  fUse  religions,  iv.  468L 
Impressions,  defined,  i   15-^v.  118— two  kinds  of,  i.  22— ii  3— thrc« 

kimb  of,  conveyed  by  the  senses,  i.  250l 
Impotence  and  barrenness,  iv.  322— iii  436;  (iVb/e.) 
lacaat,  crime  of;  ii  233— iv.  281. 
Incredulity,  different  into  foeKef,  i.  131. 
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Independents,  iii.  84-, 

Indians,  treatment  of,  iv.  262. 

Indolence,  ii.  375. 

Industry,  merit  of,  iv.  31 3w 

Ingratitude,  ii.  232. 

Injury,  idea  of,  whence,  ii.  93. 

Intention,  requisite  to  excite  love  or  hatred,  ii.  90. 

Interest,  rate  of,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  the  predoua  metals,  iii. 

333 — lu'gh,   causes  of,    335 — how  affected  by  oommeroe,   341 — low. 

symptom    of   national    prosperity,    348— mistakes  conceroiag,    545, 

et.  seq. 
Jonson,  Ben,  his  Volpone,  iii.  447. 
Josephus,  quoted,  iii.  488,  {Note)^$OS^  {NoU,) 
Joy,  explained,  ii.  23—iv.  196^*cause  of,  ii.  197. 
Iphicrates,  a  saying  of,  iv.  545. 
Isocrates,  quoted,  iii.  435,  456,  457. 
Ireland,  baibarous  state  of,  iii.  454,"  {Note) — iv.  553. 
Itah'ans,  their  degeneracy,  iii.  509,  501. 
Italy,  its  population,  iii.  501— climate  of,  495,  495. 
.Judgments,  erroneous^  whether  immoral;  ii.  226;  (^ote.) 
Julian,  quoted,  iii.  470. 
Justice,  not  a  natural  but  a  conventional  virtue,  ii.  244,  258;  267,  503 — 

iv.  390 — origin  of,  ii.  255— regulated  by  utility,  257— why  a  virtue,  269 

— necessary  to  society,  iv.  255. 
Justin,  quoted,  iii.  48S,  501. 
Justus  Lipsius,  quoted,  iii.  457. 
Juvenal,  quoted,  iii.  145,  149,  238,  495— iv.  247,  ^,  497. 

Lacedemonians,  their  superstition,  iv.  455. , 

Language,  national  character  of,  iii.  257. 

Languedocians,  iii.  252. 

Laplanders,  their  deities,  iv.  452. 

Latin,  preserved  by  the  Popes,  ii,  478. 

I^ws,  positive,  ii.  544— of  nature,  ii.  295,  502— of  natioDs,  322,  351 — iv. 

279— of  the  twelve  tables,  iii.  151,  451— of  jusUcc— iv.  264— of  society, 

285. 
Legislators;  greatest  honour  due  to,  iii.  57. 
Leibnits,  ii.  505. 
Liberty,  civil,  compared  with  despotism,  iii.  99 — ^friendly  to  arts  and 

sciences,  LOO,  128. 
Liberty,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  160— doctrine  of,  why  more  prevalent  than  that  of- 

nctessity,  162,  et,  <f 9— moral,  defined,  iv.  111. 
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Liberty  and  ncctSBity,  examiiuitton  of,  ii.  151— «  dispute  of  woidt»  iv» 
95  ■  mode  of  re€ODciliog  it,  109— 4x>th  essential  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion, 1 15— affects  not  man's  responsibility,  1 17,  ef.  teq. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Britain,  iii.  8— advantageous,  IK 

Liquor,  lore  of,  why  peculiar  to  northern  nations,  iii^  241. 

Llry,  quoted,  iil  S5,  GO,  833, 290^  364,  377 ,  446,  450,  454,  461 ,  479»  46 1 , 
50O— It.  505— his  character  of  Hannibal,  405— his  soperrtition,  494. 

Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  113, 908— il.  434-411.  109,  935— !▼.  6,  83,  67,  75^ 
86,  380,  538: 

Longinos,  iii.  100^  111,  115— ir.  399,  459L 

Louis  XIV,  number  of  his  armies,  iii  307-«<-«pigram  on,  Iv.  488^ 

Lore  and  hatred,  object  and  causes  of,  ii.  68,  89 — iv.  818. 

Lucan,  quoted,  ill.  441. 

Ludan,  quoted,  ill  190,  MS;  479-It.  15$,  318;  418, 458,  454^  494^  500^ 
501. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  ii.  S84,  467— iii.  143,  SSO-lv.  149,  440, 5Sa 

Lucullui^  first  brought  dierry-trees  to  Europe,  ii.  478L 

Luxemburg,  Duke  of,  ii.  9(K 

Luxury,  definition  of,  iii.  908— its  adrantagcs,  304  cfffects  falsely 
ascribed  to^  310— its  evils,  SIS— why  regarded  a  vice,  tv.  851. 

Lycurgus,  iii.  350. 

Lyrias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  iii.  181— quoted,  458,  456,  457, 
462,  469,  473,  476-4T.  485l 

Jiaoedon,  wealth  of,  iiL364L 

Maehiavel,  quoted,  ia  81,  96^  878;  876,  (M«r»)  564*4t.  313-U6  ivflex- 

ions  on  Christianity,  iv.  460. 
Magians,  their  frith,  !▼.  469. 
Magistracy,  fisundation  id,  ii«  3381 

MagMntes,  whence  their  authority,  ii.  888— whan  kwful,  336. 
Maillet,  Monsieur,  hu  account  of  Egypt,  iii.  441, 406L 
Malebraache,  quoted,  L  8ia-iL  4a^-4Y.  86^  960L 
Maleiieu,  an  argmpent  of,  L  61. 
Malice^  what,  iL  114-origin  of,  181— iv.  890^  &c 
Man,  social  by  necessity,  ii  95^  SfiS—acttre^  iii  166-4t.  7. 
MandeYiIl%  Dr,  quoted,  iii  3l5ii 
Manicbeana,  their  theory  of  good  and  ill,  ii  586— it.  301. 
ManHius,  quoted,  !▼.  458L 
Mantinea,  its  siae  and  population,  iii.  460. 
Maredlinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  iii  486L 
Marcus  Brutus,  ii  370L 
Marriage,  difi*erent  modes  of,  iii  806 — Europeaa  mode  prefenble, 

8ir 
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Marahall,  Lordy  friend  of  Rousseau,  L  xxxvU. 

Martial,  quoted,  iii.  222,  433,  440,  d02-4v.  427. 

Massacres,  ancient,  account  of,  iii.  455,  fNole.^ 

Mathematics,  advantages  of,  in  reasoning,  iv.  71. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  nickname  of,  iiL  325. 

Maurice^  Prince,  saying  of,  iv.  343. 

Mediocrity,  advantages  of,  iv.  551,  &c. 

Melon  du  Tot,  Monsieur,  quoted,  iii.  288,  324,  394. 

Memory,  ideas  of,  more  lively  than  those  of  fancy,  i.  24^  119-^liaracter 
of,  ii.  405 — importance  of,  iv.  317« 

Menander,  quoted,  iiL  326,  (JVbte.) 

Merchants,  origin  of,  iii.  338* 

Merit,  influence  of,  on  tlie  passions,  iv.  206-^persona],  S43,  347. 

Metaphysics,  nature  and  use  of,  iv.  8.  et  seg, 

Milton,  quoted,  ii.  506— criticised,  iii.  237— iv.  31,  439. 

Misery,  human,  universal  complaints  on,  ii.  503 — ^why  permitted,  515,  &c. 

Miracles  defined,  iv.  133— incapable  of  proof  from  tcstiinony,  135— cam 
never  prove  the  truth  of  any  religion,  150. 

Moderation,  in  parties^  recommended,  iiL  26. 

Modesty,  female,  ii.  355— character  of,  iv.  341. 

Moliere,  iii.  154. 

Molinistfl,  character  of  their  religion,  iiL  89 — ^iv.  146. 

Monarchy,  elective,  ii.  342— absolute,  preferable  to  a  republic  in  Bri- 
tain, iii.  55— compared  with  republic,  139. 

Money,  disadvantages  of,  iiL  318— favourable  to  industry,  382— 4evel  of, 
551     accumulation  of,  injurious,  361. 

Montaigne,  quoted,  iv.  269,  342. 

Montesquieu,  quoted,  iii.  213,  424,  504— 4 v.  269. 

Montgeron,  Mons.  his  book  oa  Miracles,  iv.  145. 

Moors,  civil  wars  of,  iiL  61.    * 

Morals,  not  founded  on  reason,  ii.  221 — nor  on  the  fitness  of  things,  228 
—origin  of,  362 — systems  of  reducible  to  two,  378— of  princes,  352— 
disputes  concerning,  iv.  239,  &c.^-principles  of,  discussed,  366» 

Moral  duties,  two  kinds  of,  iiL  524. 

Moral  sense,  an  innate  sentiment,  ii.  236. 

Moral  reasoning,  iv.  192— sentiment,  556» 

Motives,  determine  the  quality  of  actions,  iL  245. 

Muscovites,  their  marriages,  iii.  150,  243. 

Nature,  definition  of,  ii.  241— «tate  of,  fictiUqus,  25^  S63-4v.  253— ra. 

rious  hypotheses  on,  260. 
Natural  evils,  iL  504,  520. 
Natural  religion,  whether  proved  from  reason,  ii.  429— from  works  of 
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creation,  446,  465-^roui  the  structure  of  eniinal  bodies,  455»  469^ 

flom  the  oondition  of  human  life,  502. 
Neeessity,  idea  of,  how  formed,  L  t06— !▼.  96— definitions  of,  I  29(>-«L 

16S— iY.  119— not  subreniTe  of  religion,  ii.   168— ir.  114— ^rarious 

dieories  of,  confuted,  iL  75,  77,  80— whence  it  arises,  88. 
Neoessit  J  of  a  cause,  theory  of  Hobbes,  Clarke  and  Locke,  examined,  t . 

lll—aigmnentt  concerning  analysed,  117. 
Negroes,  an  Inferior  race,  ilL  296. 

Newton,  perpetuity  of  his  philosophy,  lit  185-4v.  86,  (NbU)  977,  555, 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarke^  Arians  or  Sodnians,  It.  496. 
l^eolas,  St,  afavottrite  of  die  Muscovites,  W.  467. 
Nine,  curious  propeity  of,  iL  500ii 
Nisus,  suggests  not  the  true  idea  of  power,  Iv.  79. 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms,  no  proof  of  populousness,  iiL  497. 
Nnmirianus,  the  poet,  his  contempt  of  Christianity,  ir.  489. 

Oaths,  diiibrent  kinds  of,  iL  549. 

Obedience,  passive,  proper  limits  o^  iiL  534b 

Occupation,  a  ri^t  of  property,  iL  977— several  kinds  of,  978,  (Noie.^ 

Oliver  Cromwell,  iL  90 — his  military  force,  iiL  47S« 

Olympiodorus,  quoted,  iiL  486. 

Opinion,  foundation  of  all  government,  iiL  91     changeablcnesi  of,  54v 

OrangVk  Frinoe  of,  accession  of,  ii.  950    partisans  of,  iiL  7a 

Omtofs,  modem,  inferiority  d^  ilL  110^  119,  ftc.    canaes  of  thiadedlne, 

114~FrenGfa,  118,  (NbU.) 
Original  contract,  the  best  but  seldom  the  sole  ftrnndatJon  of  govern- 

ment,  iiL  518-^theory  of,  erroneous,  59S, 
Osliadsm  and  Petalism,  iii.  975. 
Qrid  quoted,  ilL  6,  197,  149,  499,  494,  454— 4V.  454;  504. 

Fain  and  pleasure,  chief  springs  of  human  actions,  L  160^L  96a 

Painters,  often  unhappy  m  their  sutjects,  iii.  S54. 

Fainting,  may  flourish  under  tynnnical  govemmentt,  UL  101. 

Paris,  L'Abb4  de,  hU  miracles,  iv.  145,  (Note.) 

Flvents  and  children,  relation  between,  iL  98,  et  aeq. 

Parliament,  how  fer  it  should  be  independent,  iiL  47. 

— — —  of  love,  iv.  989. 

Ptondl,  Dr,  m,  999. 

Parties,  court  and  countiy,  iiL  49,  (Nifle,)  69— among  the.  ancients,  59 

■■ecdeiiasticsl,  64,  68-41r8t  rise  of,  in  England,  7a 
Pascal,  his  character,  iv.  147,  49a 
Fiusioos,  direct  and  indirect,  iL  5— their  ol^^ect,  9— transition  of,  129—* 

calm  and  violent,  179 — contrariety  of,  199— ^rmpathy  of,  996— selfish 
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and  benevolent,  iv.  I3 — how  affected  by  good  or  evil,  195 — by  gene- 
ral rules,  217— by  reason,  226. 

Passions,  amorous,  ii.  144^<-iiL  148— 4v.  221. 

PausaniaS)  quoted,  iii.  481. 

Pay,  militaiy,  of  the  ancients,  ilL  445. 

Penetration  of  bodies,  impossible,  i.  63. 

Perceptions,  two  kinds  of^  i.  15— 4v.  18— on  the  continued  ezistenoe  of, 
i.  271,  e/  seq, 

Pericles,  bis  eloquence,  iii.  122    sa3ring  of,  iv.  246 

Peripatetic  philosophy,  i.  285 — ii.  464— iii.  155 — iv.  909. 

Persecution,  religious,  causes  of,  iii.  64,  el  seq. 

Persians,  ancient,  their  manners,  iii.  21,  22,  (^Note),  236,  242. 

Personification,  origin  of  polytheism,  iv.  446. 

Petrarch,  quoted,  iii.  281. 

Petronius,  quoted,  iii.  434,  494 — ^iv.  423. 

Pbaedrus,  quoted,  iii.  145:— Iv.  28a 

Philip  of  MacedoD,  anecdote  of,  iii.  145,  199 — hisartnies,  489  hit  cha- 
racter, 377 — iv.  332. 

FhiKps,  Mr,  his  poem  on  Cider,  li.  102. 

Pliilosophy,  false  suggestions  of,  iiL  195— fthe  obvious  and  abatniae^  iv.  4. 

Fhocion,  a  saying  of,  iv.  330. 

Physical  causes,  their  influence  on  population,  iiL  423. 

Pity,  what,  ii.  114— peculiarities  of,  116. 

Plato»  quoted,  iii.  99, 875, 391, 532— iv.  960^  280, 313, 406, 456,  49^  497« 

Platoni&ts,  their  opinion  of  the  Deity,  iL  457-«-iiL  137— of  the  cieatioD» 
ii^  487— their  doctrines,  iiu  175. 

Flautus,  quoted,  iii.  476. 

PUny,-  quoted,  iiL  64,  142,  149»  252,  331,  346,  364,  499^  439,  440,  447^ 
471,  484, 502— iv.  443,  474,  490,  568, 576. 

PluUrch,  quoted,  iiL  146,  147,  196,  197,  198,  232,  242,  321,  391,  413, 
428,  435,  440,  442,  451,  461,  506— iv.  132,  420,  476,  50a 

Poetry,  effects  of,  L  166— rules  of,  iv.  28. 

Poisoning,  ft-equent  among  the  ancien|>,  ii.  25. 

Poland,  btate  of,  iiL  31 1. 

Politeness,  causes  pf>  iif.  HS~~cbaracter  of,  iv,  339, 

Political  customs  of  antients  and  modems  compared,  iii.  444. 

Pollia  and  Papiria,  Roman  factions,  iii.  59. 

Polybius,  quoted,  iL  543— iiL  20,  22,  48,  145,  292,  331,  363,  376,  378, 
446,  469, 480,  4^0,  497,  504— iv.  016,  40S,  406— his  theory  oimonda, 
288. 

Polygamy,  evils  of,  iii.  210. 

Polytheism,  the  most  ancient  religion,  iv.  436,  &c.— forms  of,  458. 

Pompcy,  his  supcr&tition,  iv.  490. 

Pujjc,  Mr,  iiL  14,  1«J7,  215,  220r-iv.  537 
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Fopulatioiiy  chcckB  to,  among  theandcnt^  iii.  428— compariaoa  of>  among 
ancianto  and  mod«rns»  4S6,  444,  448,  466— false  stetements  of^  468. 

FowBMion,  stability  of,  u,  274^wbat  constitutes,  878 — a  source  oi  au- 
thority, 338— right  of,  iv.  393. 

Power,  idea  of  wfaenee,  i  217— iv.  76-^what,  iL  46— iv.  73— an  ambi- 
guoiu  term,  91,  {Note.) 

Pkaiec^  plearare  ariong  from,  iL  61. 

Pnjydioe,  iiL  270 — moral;  iv.  d43. 

Fkvsbyterians,  their  attadmtent  to  the  finnilj  of  Orange  iiL  7(^  79»  {N6ie,) 

IVcsence  real,  abeiivdi^  of,  iv.  464k 

PkcKriplion,  right  of,  iL  SSI. 

Frie«ta,  their  character,  iii.  83^  226i,  (Ml^)— their  origin,  S&, 

Friestcialt,  u.  435. 

VMb,  cause  of,  ii.  19,  37 — ^when  Tidousj  386-— when  fmentialj  389— 
merit  of,  whenoe,  d91« 

Prior,  ]ir»  hia  Alma  and  Solomon,  iL  127— quoted^  iiL  IdSL 

Priority*  fetation  of,  L  106. 

Plrobable  reasoning,  what,  L  148. 

PhibabiUty,  two  kinds  of,  i.  170,  838— ii.  lOS-iT.  67,  198-influenoe 
of,  on  the  passions,  iL  198— on  belief,  ir.  70l 

Ptadua  and  Sabimis,  corioos  dispute  between,  iL  287. 

Pkomise^  what,  and  whenoe  its  obligation^  iL  89Q,  897,  d08-^hether  the 
foundation  of  allegiance,  324i. 

Pkoof,  what.  It.  67. 

Pkoperty,  a  source  of  pride,  iL  44  idea  of,  whence,  80O— right  of,  ex- 
plained, 888,  ( Vote)-^transfcvcnce  oT,  8flft-4iatma  of,  dOS-iT.  818 
— 4»  the  origin  ot,  391. 

Plnmdence,  particular,  hypothetical  arguments  against,  iv.  1^ 

Protestant  succession,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii*  546^  ei  mjt 

Public  interest,  how  fiur  a  motive  to  justice,  ii«  848. 

Punic  fidtb,  iL  54a 

PyrriMmians,  their  ioepticism,  ii.  487— 4v.  188. 

Pjrrriiusy  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  iii.  309. 

Quakcit,  iiL  84. 

Qualities,  occult,  L  886— eensible  and  primary,  894    often  in  the  mind 

and  not  in  tiie  object,  iiL  103L 
Queen  of  Spain,  anecdote  of,  iiL  818. 

Quintilian,  quoted,  ii.  363— iii.  Ill,  115^  883,  838— iv.  899,  34a 
Quintus  Curtius,  quoted,  iii.  248,  391— iv.  453,  578. 

Racine,  his  character,  iiL  890— quoted,  S81-*iv,  247.  (Note,)  542. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  uL  552. 
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Hamsay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  iv,  502.     (JVjk*.) 

Reason,  as  opposed  to  passion,  ii,  166 — ^iu  influence  on  action^  223— 
twofold  object  of,  it.  32 — ^whether  the  aource  of  monla»  258,  366 — 
contrasted  with  taste,  376. 

Reasons  of  state,  iv.  279. 

Rcformen,  character  of,  ii.  434. 

Kvfinement  in  writing,  rules  for,  iii.  220 — ezcen  of,  in  taste,  223. 

Relation,  philosophical,  seven  kinds  of,  i.  96 — ^iv.  25. 

Relics,  why  coveted  by  the  superstiUous,  i.  139— iv.  63. 

Religion  natural,  doubts  upon,  ii.  424— consequences  falsely  ascribed  to, 
538— excess  of  joy  and  terror  in,  544 — iii.  81 — ^iv.  498— origin  of,  436. 

Resemblance,  a  principle  of  association,  i.  99,  151— iv.  61— bow  far  a 
source  of  pride,  ii.  37. 

Respect,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  140. 

Reti,  Cardinal,  de,  quoted,  i.  203— -iii.  572— iv.  145. 

Revolution  of  1688,  ii.  346— iii.  74— reflexions  on,  ii.  349— did  not  re- 
cognise the  principle  of  popular  contract,  iii.  517— at  Athens  and 
Rome,  452. 

Rhamadan,  the  Turkish  Lent,  iv.  506. 

Rhodes,  population  of,  iii.  479. 

Riches,  why  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure,  ii.  50,  101— iv.  213— deter- 
mine the  different  ranks  of  men,  ii.  106— why  esteemed,  iv.  323. 

Rochefoucault,  quoted,  ii.  177 — iv.  399. 

Rochester,  Lord,  iii.  143. 

Rollin,  quoted,  ii.  181. 

Rome,  ancient,  slate  of  learning  in,  iii.  100,  505— its  size  and  popula- 
lion,  483,  et.  seq.  (JVb/e)— name  of  its  tutelar  deity  concealed,  ir. 
474,  (Note,) 

Roman  soldiers,  pay  of,  iii.  318,  (Note),  446— Greek,  445. 

Roman  history,  partly  fabulous,  iii.  576,  (Note,) 

Roman  empire,  when  most  ilourisliing,  iii.  502. 

Roman  law,  a  remarkable  subtlety  of,  ii.  285,  (Note.) 

Rousseau,  refuses  a  pension  from  the  King  of  England,  i.  Iviii,  %cr 
-quoted,  iii.  142. 

Sadder,  morality  of,  iv.  505. 

Sallee,  Prince  of,  quoted,  iv.  486. 

Sallust,  quoted,  ii.  40a-iii.  104^  143,  310,  4A%  4e6-iv.  3i2,  401,  497, 

509. 
Saint  Everraond,  quoted,  iv.  312,  329. 
Saniiazarius,  his  pastorals,  iv.  296. 
Saracens,  their  conquests,  iii.  230. 
Satire,  character  of,  i.  201; 
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ScapuUire,  reUgiovs  uie  of>  iv.  470. 

Sceptics,  compared  with  the  Stoics,  ii.  427 — their  liisputes  with  the  Dog- 
matists, A37. 

Sceptidam,  with  regard  to  reason,  L  236— iv.  181— 4he  senses,  L  280^v. 
]76_to  knowledge  and  religion,  ii;  488,  &c^^lo8ophy,  it.  32 — 
different  kinds  of,  175— objections  of,  186. 

Sciences,  mathematical  and  moral  compared,  ir.  71. 

Scriptures,  quoted,  iv.  255^  404b 

Scriptural  and  traditional  religion  compared,  iv.  402. 

Scythians,  baibarity  of,  iv.  SSa 

Seamen,  pressing  of,  a  bailMrous  and  illegal  practice,  iil  41  Oj 

Seleuda,  population  of,  iiL  402. 

Self,  oliject  of  pride  or  humility,  ii  36. 

Self-love,  whether  the  origin  of  monds,  iv.  280,  203 — ^whether  consistent 
with  benevolence,  307. 

Sdfishness,  as  opposed  to  justice,  ii.  264— a  natural  propensi^,  204^ii>. 
95). 

Seneca  quoted,  i.  ciix-Ji  646,— iii.  420,  438,  442-iv.  386,  453,  Ma 

Sentiment,  how  fiur  the  source  of  morals,  iv.  238,  366. 

Senses,  whether  they  suggest  the  idea  of  external  existence,  L  246^  250L 

Sensibility,  iii.  3— a  source  both  of  happiness  and  miseiy,  ib. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  iii  442— iv.  260,  280,  407. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i  324-iii  42,  05^  101,  147, 416w 

Shakespeare  quoted,  iii  261 — iv.  328. 

Sight,  informs  us  not  of  material  existence^  i.  240. 

Simonides,  his  answer  to  Hiero^  ii  44a 

Simple  ideafl^  whence  derived,  i  18L 

Simplicity  in  writing,  w.  290L 

Slavery,  among  the  ancients,  iii.  428— hurtful  to  population,  440. 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  letter  firom,  i.  xvi* 

Sneesing,'god  of,  iv.  444b 

Society,  political,  ii  317— advantages  of,  264k-iv.  263,  27a 

Socrates,  his  character,  iv.  334. 

Soil,  fertile,  not  always  beneBdal,  iii  300. 

Soldier,  character  of,  iii.  225. 

Solidity,  idea  of  whence  derived,  i  20& 

Sorbonnists,  creed  of,  iv.  48& 

Sophodes,  his  character  as  a  writer,  iii  SSO. 

Soul,  immateriality  of,  i  500    doctrine  of,  leads  to  atheism,  81 8— meta- 
pbyacal  aignments  for,  inconclusive,  318. 

Soul,  immoftality  of*  not  proved  by  abstract  reasonings  iv.  560— a  doc- 
trine of  rtvelatioo,  677. 
Spain,  population  of,  iii  50a 
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Spaiiiartis,  character  of,  iii.  233— politeness  of,  !▼.  340. 

Sparta,  prosperity  of,  iii.  289— laws  of,  291— population  of,  477,  4BI, 

Spartian,  quoted,  iii.  486— ir.  490. 

Spencer  quoted,  iv.  333. 

Spinoza,  his  principles  examined,  i.  307,  et  seq» 

Sportula,  bad  tendency  of,  iii.  502. 

Stanian,  quoted,  iii  364. 

Sutes,  increased  by  trade,  iii.  293 — small,  adrantageoas,  444. 

Stoics,  erroneous  maxims  of,  iL  427 — iii.  137 ^-philosophy  of,  155— their 

iriews  of  natural  evil,  iv.  118 — their  superstition,  494. 
Strabo,  quoted,  iii.  392,  432,  472,  473,  474,  483,488, 497,  505— iT.  449. 
Strength  of  mind,  importance  of,  iv.  315k 
Stuart  dynasty,  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  iii.  554, 

558. 
SubsUrice,  idea  of,  i.  33 — ^what,  299. 
Succession,  right  of,  it  283,  342 — relation  of,  between  cause  and  elftct, 

i.  107. 
Suetonius,  quoted,  iii.  20,  64,  426,  432,  478,  573 — iv,  455— compered 

with  Tacitus,  iv.  299. 
Siievi,  a  peculiarity  of  their  character,  iv.  332. 
Suicide,  defended,  iv.  558 — ^not  prohibited  in  Scripture,  567. 
Suidas,  quoted,  iii.  122,  503,  {Note.) 
Superstition,  contrasted  with  philosophy,  i.  343— sources  of,  iii  81*-Ai- 

vourable  to  priestly  power,  83 — with  regard  to  meats,  dressesj,  ice.  it.  S70L 
Surprise,  its  connexion  with  fear,  if.  S05. 
Swift,  Dr,  a  polished  writer,  iii.  102— quoted,  350,  966,  459. 
Sybaris,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  468. 
Sycophant,  origin  of  the  name,  iii.  348. 
Sympathy,  nature  and  effects  of,  iL  52,  134,  362;  381 — !▼.  294 — ^its  tnflu- 

cnce  on  pride  and  huinility,  iu  57,  385— on  our  esteem  for  the  itcfa, 

103,  107 — on  human  happiness,  108— on  animals,  149— on  virtue  and 

vice,  379 — chief  source  of  all  moral  distinctions,  412. 
Syracuse,  its  size  and  population,  iii.  473. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  iii.  10,  20,  70,  130,  147, 40^,  438,  437,  4i39^  450,  680— 

iv.  142,  331,  332,  462,  486,  493,  5^ 
Tasso,  quoted,  iii.  161. 
Taste,  delicacy  of,  iiL  4— Tarieties  of,  256— general  prindplea  of,  964— 

improTement  of,  26B-— changes  of  276L 
1  axes,  advantages  and  disadvantages  o^  iii.  365,  387— a  caase  of  the 

destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  300    cannot  be  imposed  by  the 

Turkish  Emperor,  389. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  quoted,  iii.  240,  386,  472. 
Terence,  iii.  147,  220,  222,  975^  27a 
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Tertollian,  quoted,  iii.  502. 

Tcsdmony,  evidence  of,  !▼.  130. 

Thebes*  populaUon  of,  iii.  479. 

Hiebens,  their  character,  iii.  232. 

Theiflm,  dispute  conoeming,  iL  535— origin  of,  iv.  4d3«- compared  viiih 
polytbeiffai,  474^  &c. 

Tbcbts,  andent,  their  anima  mundU  ii.  475, 

Themistocies,  project  of,  ii»  180— eaying  of,  It.  415. 

Theocritus  iiL  460. 

Theology,  Pagan,  it  460. 

Thinken,  ihallow  and  abatroae,  iiL  285. 

Thucydidei,  quoted,  ui  22,  200,  290;  363,  373,  440,  454^  463— iv.  14^ 
297,479. 

Tillotoon,  his  argument  against  transabstantiation,  iv.  127. 

Time,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  56. 

Timoleon,  his  policy,  iii.  447. 

Timon  of  Athens,  a  saying  of,  iv.  301. 

TimotheuB,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  iv.  500. 

Toleration,  why  generally  disallowed,  iii  IS,  (^vto)— permitted  in  Pa- 
ganism, iv.  475. 

Tonquin,  peculiar  marriages  at,  iiL  206. 

Tory  party,  iiL  73— conduct  of,  at  the  Revolution,  7!^properly  none 
in  Scotland,  77,  ^iVvte.)— ^eory  of  their  principles,  iv.  441,  548. 

Toumefort,  quoted,  iiL  211,  405; 

Tragedy,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  iii,  248L 

Tranquillity,  iv.  333. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  monstrous,  m  301.— >iv.  273,  (Note,) 

IVibonian,  decision  of,  iL  2874 

Truth,  two  kinds  of,  iL  208— love  of,  !^ia 

Turks,  their  jealousy,  iiL  211— bravery,  233^  236— government,  389. 

Turkish  ambassador,  anecdote  of,  iiL  2ia 

Tycbo  Brahe,  iiL  224^ 

Tyrannicide,  extolled  by  the  ancients,  iv.  250. 

Tyranny,  how  hoc  it  exempts  from  allegiance,  ii.  331,  334. 

Tyrants,  andent,  their  cruelty,  ilL  454^ 

Tyrians,  their  supcrstifioii,  iv.  45a 

Uncertainty,  a  cause  of  fear,  iL  206L 

Understanding,  errors  concerning  it,j.  132— its  office,  iL  167— differences 

In,  iv.  124. 
Union,  prindples  of,  among  ideas,  i.  S9,  127— 4v.  25. 
Union  of  1708,  advantages  of,  iiL  S5li 
Unity,  neocssarily  indivisible^  L  51  i  essential  in  poetry  and'history«*-iv 

26.  (JSTote.) 

vot.  ir.  CO 
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l'-*anz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  iiL  426. 

l'>urpation,  the  foundation  of  almost  all  gOTemments,  iii.  518,  522. 

Utility,  merit  of,  iv.  248 — ^pleasure  derived  from,  285 — whether  the  origin 

of  moraU,  253,  293,  506. 
I'trecht,  peace  of,  iii.  380. 

^'acuum,  idea  of,  possible,  i.  80. 

^'ain  man,  descriptioxf  of  a,  ii.  4o. 

A'alcrius  Maxiinus,  quoted,  iii.  483. 

^^-tnity,  sources  of,  ii.  40,  &c. — iv.  208— a  bond  of  union,  ii.  261<^-allied 

to  virtue,  iii.  97 — when  blameablej  ii.  3^7 — ^iv.  344. 
\'arro,  quoted,  iii.  432,  439. 
Va  a,  Gustavus,  iii.  70. 
A'auhan,  Mareschal,  quoted^  iii,  356. 
WlK'ius  Paterculus,  iii.  364. 
Vi'iK'tians,  their  government,  iii.  16— inferiority  of  their  genius,  101. 

0 

^'e^de]in,  Marchioness  de,  i.  il. 

A'crna,  family  slave,  iii.  433,  (^Note.^ 

^'emey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  iii.  3^4. 

Vespa&ian,  a  miracle  of,  iv.  142. 

Vice  and  virtue,  distinction  betwijEt,  ii.  28,  270 — not  founded  on  reason 
but  feeling,  238 — whence  it  arises,  392— o(^n  confounded  with  talents 
and  defects,  iv.  397. 

Victor,  Aurelius  and  Publius,  quoted,  iii.  485,  486,  (Nolf.) 

Virgil,  quoted,  ii.  191— iii.  1|5,  187,  290, 275— i v.  386, 501. 

^'i^gin  Mary,  favourite  Saint  of  the  Catholics,  iv,  466. 

Virtues,  natural,  i\,  365^heroic,  391— social,  iv.  287,  361,  380— excel- 
lence of,  360,  363. 

Vis  inertis,  iv.  86,  (^Note.) 

V^itellius,  Emperor,  a  saying  of^  iv.  330. 

Vitruvius,  quoted,  iii.  483,  (iVu*<f,)-48^ 

Voltaire,  quoted,  iiL  10. 

Vopiscus,  quoted,  iii  480,  485, 489,  490. 

Vossius,  quoted,  iii.  485,  (iSTa^e),  424. 

Wallace,  Rev.  Dr,  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  iii.  421.  {N'*9te) 

Waller,  the  poet,  iii.  117,  154. 

Walpole,  Horace,  letter  of,  to  Rousseau,  i.  Iii,  cxiv. 

-^—  Sir  Robert,  character  of,  iii.  30.  (Note,) 

^'hfgft,  iii.  73— a  theory  of  their  principles,  539. 

Will,  definition  of,  ii.  150— error  of  metaphysicians  respecting,  172 — 

how  far  influenced  by  reason;   166— by  passion,  195— its  power  over 

tlie  body,  iv.  77— in  promises,  272. 
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Wisdom^  why  Ttlucd^  iL  4031 

Wit,  true  and  ftlt%  u.  99-^r.  207— agi«eia>le,  ii.  379,  401.  ■      definU 

tion  of,  iv.  340. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  hii  insolence,  iii.  146. 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  iv.— |>etter  judges  of  polite  writing 

than  men,  541. 
Woolaston,  Mr,  iv.  960,  (AToltti) 
World,  not  eternal,  ii.  479~-coiyectures  concerning  its  origin,  481, 490^ 

iv.  454. 
Writing,  observations  on,  iii.  142,  220,  261. 

Xenophon,  quoted,  iii.  S2,  29,  107,  151,  375,  438,  4^,  456,  465,  476, 
480,  497-4v.  415,  453,  475r~h»s  superstition,  iv.  495,  (N^ote.) 

Xenes,  his  reward  for  a  new  pleasure,  iii.  157— >nmnbers  in  his  armies, 
496. 

Zaleucus,  his  laws,  iv.  504. 

Zamolxis,  iv.  470. 

Zealots  in  religion,  ii.  54 1# 

Zeno,  school  of,  il  4S8. 

Zopyrus,  a  general  under  Darius,  iii.  22. 

Zoroaster,  his  religion,  iv.  S50. 
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